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;»REFACE 

• • 

'•What am 1 to gay by way of preface to the new translation 
of your plays?” was a question that, when ^siting Y^isnaya 
Poly^a in August 1002, 1 put to Tolstoy. 

You ii|ay say that, speaking without any false modesty, I 
never, when writing them, anticipated the importance that has 
been attributed to them. The Power of Darkness I wrote for the 
People’s Theatre, and the Fruits of Oukure simply for my own 
children and their friends to act at home.” 

• ''And what about The First Distillerf* queried I,—but 
Tolstoy only waved his hand contemptuously, to show that The 
First Dialler was not worth talking about I believe he wrote 
it to replace some of the worthless or harmful plays performed 
in the temporary booths that are run up at Carnival time in 
some fields near his house in Moscow. 

Between Tolstoy’s two great plays. The Power of Darkness 
and Fruits of Culture, the contrast is very striking. The first 
is intensely moral, Ijprrible in its earnestness and force, but 
sombre almost to the last degree. Tolstoy might well have 
been thinking of some of its scenes when, in What is Art f, he 
declared that; 

Many things the production of which does not afford 
pleasure to the producer, and the sensation received from 
which is unpleasant, such as gloomy heart-rending scenes 
iiyi play, may, nevertheless, be undoubted works of art. 

It is a play which works up to a tremendous climax, the final 
scenes being immensely powerful. Bernard Shaw says he knows 
nothing in dramatic art superior to the scene between Nikita 
and Mftritfih, in which the drunken old soldier becomes the 
mouthpiece of God, and inspires courage and manliness into the 
youi%^ rascal. Working the vein of dramatic ore there first 
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revealed^ Shaw produced his own play^ The Skom7i^-up BUmco 
Pomet* 

Very different is Fruite cf Culture: a play brimful of laughter 
and merriment^ and enough by itself to refute the accusation 
sometimcM brought against Tolstoy, that he lacks humour. 

In it Tolstoy goes the length of enlisting our sympathies for a 
girl who, by false pretences, gets her ggod-natured master to 
dispose of property to the advantage of her friendG),; mid cer¬ 
tainly the play |ras written, as Tolstoy assures us, to fumi^^ 
amusement. Even here, however, his sympathies and antipa¬ 
thies (which are not haphazard, but have always a j>hilosophic 
support behind them) make themselves strongly fc^t Disap¬ 
proval of the useless and wasteful life of ‘society,' sympathy 
with the need of the peasant for land, and scorn for the sophis¬ 
tries and mental confusions of the Spiritualists, stand out clearly 
and strongly. 

The attack on Spiritualism is quite in accord with Tolstoy's < 
deliberate and carefully formed opinion on that subject. The 
Professor's speech in Act Ill, as the reader may notice, starts 
by confusing the distinction between matter and spirit. This is 
really the main point of the whole subject! Nothing but con¬ 
fusion can result, Tolstoy maintains, ftom talking about Spirit¬ 
ualism so long as We do not know what we mean by «ptn^, and 
how to distinguish it from mailer, “ We who live after Kant 
cannot get away from the distinction he indicated. Matter is 
that which we can know through our five senses; but spirit 
belongs to a different realm." ‘The starry heavens' belong to the 
material world, and so do ‘astral bodies'and ‘ghosts,'if they exist 
and can be perceived or investigated by our eyes, ears, or sense 
of touch. ‘The moral law within* bdongs to the spirit-world, 
and is distinguishable from matt&r by the very fact that it cannof 
be investigated by means of our five senses. ^ • 

So all the usual talk about Spiritualism starts with a cqnfusion 
of terms. If the Spiritualists know what tiiey mean by matter 
and spirit they should explain themselves; but to ask us to 
‘investigate* mofsruzf phenomena and pretend it is ^rUwU, is 
unreasonable. This fundamental muddle-headedness cannot be 
cured by any amount of ‘ investigation' however extraordfhary 
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the occurrences perceived may be. The revelations must stand 

* on their own bottom : a message does not become ^Spiritual ’ by 
being delivered from a pulpit, or carved in stone, or by coming 
to us when we are in an abnormal physical condition, or by being 
uttered by somebody' under control.' 

Tolstoy does not mince words on the matter, but, in What it 
Art f, roundly declares: 

Thb Spiritualists, to convince you of the reality of their 
* apparitions, usually say,'' You cannot judge : you must try 
it, be present at several stances " (t.c. come and sit silent in 
the 4^rk for hours together in the same room with semi- 

* sane people, and repeat this some ten times over), ''and 
you shall see all that we see." 

Yes, naturally. Only place yourself in such conditions, 
and you may see what you will. But this can still more 
quickly be attained by getting drunk or smoking opium. 

Nor would Tolstoy admit that man’s moral and spiritual 
welfare can be forwarded by ocular or aural demonstration, 
that after seventy years of this life and in this body, men are 
to have (say) 70,000 years elsewhere of another life in another 
body. Time and space, like all that pertains to the domain of 
the five senses, have no part in the spirit world, the promptings 
of which are ^ very nigh unto you' here and now but cannot 
be reached along lines of investigation which depend for their 
validity on the infallibility of our five senses. 

This is hardly the place to go more fully into the subject, but 
before leaving it I should like to mention, in passing, that the 
Professor's speech, as well as a few other passages in the play, 
are more fully given in this volume than in the version hitherto 
most current in this country \ and 1 should like also to express 
my belief that (rapidly as Spiritualism changes its fashions 

* and *|^ractices) Tolstoy's objection, going as it does to the root 
of the matter, ^will deserve attention when the phraseology and 
fashion of to-day’s Spiritualism is as out of date as that of 
medisval astrology or alchemy, of seventeenth-century witch¬ 
craft, or T>f the woman of Endor to whom Saul turned when 
th% Lord answered him nol. 

I^onid Fyddoritch Zvezdintsef, and some of the other char- 
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acters in FruUs CuMure, are closely drawn from people who 
were well known in Moscow a few years ago. 

To their literary merit Tolstoy’s plays add the quality of 
being excellent acting dramas^ as their success both in Russia 
and elsewhere has abundantly shown. Mr. Laurence Irving 
lately wrote: “I suppose England is the only country in 
Europe where The Power of Darkims has not been acted. It 
ought to be done. It is a stupendous tragedy; the effect oxf 
the stage is unparalleled.” 

The Power o/JOarkness is by far the most difficult of Tolstoy’s 
works to translate. He seems to have collected, and interwoven 
in 4he dialogue, all kinds of pithy, peasant sayings: proverbs, 
scraps of rhyme, and queer bits of slang. The naturalness and 
vivid lifelikenesB of the play cannot but suffer to some extent 
when transferred to another language and presented to people 
to whom customs and sayings which are everyday matters to 
those who know the Russian peasantry, seem strange and 
therefore divert attention from the feeling on which the 

author is intent In how far these difficulties have been over* 

% 

come in this edition, is hardly for me to decide. Any credit 
due in the matter belongs to my wife, my own share in the 
work having been merely that of a careful reviser. 

FruUe qfCvlture was much easiei^to translate; and if to any 
readers the gloom of The Power qf Darkness seems too op* 
pressive, 1 advise them to try Fruits of Culture as an antidote. 
It, too, has proved to be a most excellent acting play. 

Tolstoy’s plays were written in the years ISSB-'ISSO, so that 
they belong to the later period of his activity. They come after 
The Death qf Jvdn Ilgitch, and just before The Kreutzer Sonata, 
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PRONUNCIATION OF 
RUSSIAN NAMES 

To aid E&glfsh readers in pronouncing Russian names as 
pnnted in iJiis edition^ without expecting them to produce 
sounds to which they are unaccustomed in their own language^ 
the following recapitulation of the fuller Scheme of Translitera¬ 
tion included in Vdl. I. of this series^ is here reproduced. 

1. Lay stress on the syllable marked with an accent. 

11. Names of more than one syllable not accentuated are 
not Russian forms^ and should be pronounced as in English 
• (French or German, etc.). 

III. Vowel sounds are broad and open: 

a as in father, 
c as a in fate. 

But 0 initial and unaccented is pronounced ye* 

0 as in locli. 
u as you. 

Also in diphthongs the byiad sounds are retained, 
ou as 00 in boot, 
ya as in yard, 
ye as in yee* 
po as in yore, 
ay as eye. 
ey as in thi^. 
oyasm bog^. 

IV. with a vowel forms a diphthong; y at the end of a 
word, after a consonant, sounds something like ie in hygiene. 

V. Consonants : 

G is hard, as in yo, 

ZH is like x in asure. 

B is sounded strongly, as in rough, barren. 

8 is sharp, as in «eat, pace. 




THE POWER OF DARKNESS 

OR 

IF A CLAW IS CAUGHT THE BIRD IS LOST 
» 

A DRAMA IN FIFE ACTS 
(1886) 



CHARACTERS 


PETER ion/titoh. A weIl-t(hdo peasant, 42 years qld^ married 
for the second time, arid sickly. 

ANisYA. Bis wife, 32 years old, fond of dress. 
akoul/na. Peter* s daughter by his first marriage, 16 years old, 
hard of hearing, mentaUy undemloped. 

nan (anna Petrovna). His daughter by his second marriage, 10 
years old. 

nikIta. Their labourer, 25 years old, fond of dress, 

AKiu. Nikita*8 fiUher, 50 years old, a plain-looking, Godfearing 
peasant. 

MATRYONA. Eis imfc and Nikita!s mother, 50 years old. 

MARfNA. An orphan firl, 22 years old, 

MARTHA. Petefs sister. 
m/tritch. An old labourer, ex-soldier, 

SIMON. Marina’s husband. 

BRIDEGROOM. Engaged to Akoulina, 
ivXn. His father, 

A NEIGHBOUR. 

FIRST GIRL. 

SECOND GIRU 
POLICE OFFICER. 

DRIVER. 

BEST-MAN. 

MATCHMAKER. 

VILLAOB EIJIER. ^ 

visxTOHs^ woMENi GiRLS| AND PEOPLE to seo the wMing, 

J\r.B.—The 'oven* mentioned is the usual large, brick, Russian 
baking^oven. The top of it outside is flat, so that more than 
one person can lie on it 



THE POWER OF DARKNESS 


ACT I 

• A “ 

Act takes place in autumn in a large viilage. The 
Scene r^nresents Peters rwmy hid, Peter is sitting on a wooden 
bench, mending a horse-collar, Anisya and AkoulSna are 
spinning, and sin^ng a part-song, 

PETER [looking out of the imndom] The horses have 
got loose again. If we don’t look out they’ll be killing 
the colt. Nikita! Hey, Nikita! Is the fellow deaf? 
[Listens. To the women] Shut up, one can’t hear anything. 
NiKiTA [from otdside] What ? 

PETER. Drive the horses in. 

nikIta. We’ll drive 'em in. All in good time. 

PETER [shaking his head] Ah, these labourers! If I 
were wellj I’d not keep one on no account. There’s 
nothing but bother with ’em. [I^es and sits doim again] 
Nikita! . . . It’s no good shouting. One of you’d better 
go. Go, Akodl, drive ’em in. 

AKouLiNA. Who ? The horses ? 

PETER. What else ? 
ak^ulIna. All right. [Exit], 

PETER. Ah^ but he’s a loaferj that lad . . . not at all 
business-like. Won’t stir a finger if he can help it, 

ANisYA. You’re so mighty brisk yourself. When you’re 
not sprawling on the top of the oven you’re squatting on 
the bench. To goad others to work is all you’re fit for. 
iSter. If one weren't to goad you a bit, one’d have no 

3 
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roof left over one’s head before the year’s out Oh whal 
people! 

anIsya. You go shoving a dozen jobs on to one's 
sbouidei^y uid then do nothing but scold. It s easy to 
lie on the oven and give ordeiB. 

PETER [sighing] Oh, if 'twcre not for this sickness that's 
got hold of me, Td not keep him on another day. 

akoulIna [oJ^ the scene] Gee up, gee, woo. * [A colt 
neighs, the stamping of horses’ feet and the creeJeing of the gate 
are heard[]. 

PETER. Bragging, that’s what he’s good at. l*d like |o 
sack him, I would indeed. 

AvisYA [mimicking hini] “ Like to sack him.” You buckle 
to yourself, and then talk, 

akoulIna [enters] It’s all 1 could do to drive ’em in. 
That piebald always will . . . 

PETER. And where’s Nikita } 

AKouiiNA. Where’s Nikita } Why, standing out there 
in the street. 

PETER. What’s he standing there for } 

akoulIna. What’s he standing there for? He stands 
there jabbering. 

PETER. One can’t get any sense out of her! Who’s he 
jabbering with ? 

akoulIna [does not hear] Eh, what ? 

Peier waves her off. She sits down to her spinning. 

NAN [running in to her mother^ Nikita’s father and 
mother have come. They’re going to take him away. 
S’help me! 

anIsya. Nonsense! 

KAN. Yes. May I die! [Laughing I was just going 
by, and Nikita, he says, " Good-bye, Anna Petrdvna," he 
says, " you must come and dance at my wedding. I’m 
leaving you,” he says, and laughs. ^ 

ANisYA [to her hnshand] There now. Much he cares. 
You see, he wants to leave of himself. ^'Sack him” indeed! 
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PETER. Wellj let him go. Just as if 1 couldn't find 
another. 

ANisYA. And what about the money he's had in 
advance ? 

Nan stands listening at the door for awhilCf and then exit. 

PETER [frowning The money? Well, he can work it 
off in summer, anyway. 

, anIsya. Veil, of course you’ll be glad if he goes and 
you've not got to feed him. It's only me as'll have to 
work like a horse all the winter. That lass of yours 
isn't ovd{ fond of work either. And you'll be lying up on 
the oven. I know you. 

PETER. What's the good of wearing out one's tongue 
before one has the hRng of the matter ? 

ANisYA. The yard's full of cattle. You've not sold the 
cow, and have kept all the sheep for the winter; feeding 
and watering ’em alone takes all one’s time, and you 
want to sack the labourer. But 1 tell you straight, I'm not 
going to do a man's work! I'll go and lie on the top of 
the oven same as you, and let everything go to potl 
You may do what you like. 

PETER [to Akoulina] Go and see about the feeding, 
will you ? it's time. • 

AKouLfNA. The feeding? All right. [Puts on a coat 
and takes a rope\ 

ANfsYA. I'm not going to work for you. You go and 
work yourself. I’ve had enough of it, so there! 

PETER. That'll do. What are you raving about ? Like 
a sheep with the staggers! 

AN|pYA. You're a crazy cur, you are! One gets neither 
work nor pleasure from you. Eating your fill, that's all 
you do, you palsied cur, you! 

PETER [spits and puts on coat] Faugh I The Lord have 
mer(^! J'd better go myself and see what's up, [Ea^], 

ANisYA [after tdm] Scurvy long-nosed devil ! 

aIoulIna. What are you swearing at dad for? 
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ANfsYA. Hold your lunse, you idiot! 
akoul/na \jgniig to the door\ I know why you* re swear¬ 
ing at him. You're an idiot yourself^ you bitch. I'm not 
afraid of you. 

an/sya. What do you mean ? [Jumps up and looks round 
for sometJdng to hit her mth] Mind, I'll give you one 
with the poker. 

akoulIna [opening the door] Bitch! devil! that's wh§t 
you are! Devil I bitch! bitch ! devil! [Kuns ^]. 

ANfSYA [poftders] " Come and tlance at my wedding! 
What new plan is this ? Many ? Mind^ NikitaJI if thaVs 
your intention^ I'll go and . . . No, I can't live without 
him. I won't let him go. 

NIKITA [enters, looks round, and^ seeing Anisya alone 
approaches quickly. In a low tone^] Here's a go; I'm in a 
regular fix! That governor of mine wants to take me 
away,—tells me I'm to come home. Says quite straight 
I'm to marry and live at home. 

ANisYA. Well, go and marry! What's that to me ? 
nikIta. Is that it? Why, here am I reckoning how 
best to consider matters, and just hear her! She tells 
me to go and many. Why's that? [Winldr^ Has she 
forgotten ? • 

ANisYA. Yes, go and marry! What do I care? 

NiKiTA. What are you spitting for ? Just see, she won't 
even let me stroke her. , . * What's the matter ? 

ANfsYA. This! That you want to play me false. ... If 
you do,—why, I don't want you either. So now you know I 
nikIta. That'll do, Anisya. Do you think I'll forget 
you? Never while I live! I'll not play you false,J^at's 
fiat. I've been thinking that supposing they do go and 
make me many, I'd still conic back to you. If only he 
don't make me live at home. 

ANisYA. Much need 1*11 have of you, once you're married. 
nikIta. There's a go now. How is it possible to go 
against one's father's will ? * 
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ANisYA. Yes, I daresay, shove It all on your father. 
You know it’s your own doing. You’ve long been plotting 
with that slut of yours, Marina. It’s she has put you up 
to it. She didn’t come here for nothing t'other day. 

nikIta. Marina? What’s she to me? Much I care 
about her! . . . Plenty of them buzzing around. 

ANfsvA. Then wlAt has made your father come here? 
It's you have told him to. You’ve gone and deceived me. 
[Vries]. 

NiKfTA. Anisya, do you believe in a God or not? 1 
never so*much as dreamt of it. I know nothing at all 
at>out it. * 1 never even dreamt of it—that’s flat! My old 
dad has got it all out of his own pate. 

ANisYA. If you don’t wish it yourself who can force you ? 
He can’t drive you like an ass. 

nikIta. Well, I reckon it's not possible to go against 
one's parent. But it's not by my wish. 

ANISYA. Don’t you budge, that’s all about it! 

NiKiTA. There was a fellow wouldn't budge, and the 
village elder gave him spch a hiding. . . . That’s what 
it might come to! I’ve no great wish for that sort of 
thing. They say it touches one up. . . . 

ANisYA. Shut up with your nonsense. Nikita, listen to 
me: if you marry that Marina I don’t know what I won’t 
do to myself. ... I shall lay hands on myself I 1 have 
sinned, I have gone against the law, but I can’t go back 
now. If you go away I’ll . . . 

nikIta. Why should I go? Had I wanted to go—I 
should have gone long ago. There was Iv^n Sem> 
ydnitch t'other day—oflfered me a place as his coach¬ 
man.*. . . Only fancy what a life that would have been I 
But I did not go. Because, I reckon, I am good enough 
for any one. Now if you did not love me it would be a 
different matter. 

anIsya.* Yes, and that’s what you should remember. 
Myaold man will die one of these fine days, I'm thinking; 
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then we could cover our sin, rauke it all n^ht and lawful^ 

and then you'll be master here. 

nik/ta. Where's the good of making plans ? What do 
1 care ? 1 work as hard as if I were doing it for myself. 
My master loves me, and his missus loves me. And if 
the wenches run after me, it's not my fault, that's flat. 
ANisYA. And you’ll love me ? * 

nikIta \embradng her] There, as you have? eVer been 
in my heart ... * 

matry6na [enters, and crosses herself a long time before the 
ic6n. Nikita and Anisya step apart] What I saw I didn't 
perceive, what I heard I didn’t hearken to, PMying with 
the lass, eh ? Well,—even a calf will play. Why shouldn’t 
one have some fun when one’s young ? But your master 
is out in the yard a-calling you, sonnie. 

nikIta. 1 only came to get the axe. , 

matry6na. 1 know, sonnie, 1 know; them sort of axes 
are mostly to be found where the women are. 

nikIta [stooping to pick up are] I say, mother, is it true 
you want me to marry? As I reckon, that’s quite un¬ 
necessary. Besides, I’ve got no wish that way. 

matry6na. £h, honey! why should you marry ? Go on 
as you are. It’s all the old man. You’d better go, sonnie, 
we can talk these matters over without you. 

NixiTA. It's a queer go! One moment I’m to be married, 
the next, not. I can't make head or tail of it. [Exit]. 

ANisYA. What’s it all about then ? Do you really wish 
him to get married ? 

matry6na. Eh, why should he marry, my jewel ? It’s 
all nonsense, all my old man’s drivel. ** Marry, marry.” 
But he’s reckoning without his host. You knoV the 
saying, ** From oats and hay, why should horses stray ? ” 
When you've enough and to spare, why look elsewhere ? 
And so in this case. [Winks] Don’t 1 see winch way the 
wind blows ? 

ANisYA. Where's the good of my pretending to ^ou, 
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Mother Matry6na? You know all about it. I have 
sinned. 1 love your son. 

matry6na. Dear me^ here’s news! D’you think Mother 
Matrydiia didn't know Eh, lassie,—Mother Matrydna’s 
keen ground, and ground again, ground fine! This much 
I can tell you, mv jewel: Mother Matryona can see 
through a brick wall three feet thick. I know it all, my 
jewel! t khow what young wives need sleeping draughts 
for, so I’ve brought some along. \Unties a knot in her 
kandkerckief and brings out papcr-packets'\ As much as is 
wanted, h see, and what's not wanted 1 neither see nor 
perceive!* There! Mother Matry6na has also been young. 
I had to know a thing or two to live with my old fool. I 
know seventy-and'seven dodges. But 1 see your old 
man’s quite seedy, quite seedy! How’s one to live with 
• such as him } Why, if you pricked him with a hay-fork 
it wouldn’t fetch blood. See if you don't bury him before 
the spring. Then you'll need some one in the house. 
Well, what's wrong with my son ? He’ll do as well as 
another. Then where's the advantage of ray taking him 
away from a good place ? Am I my child's enemy ? 

ANisYA. Oh, if only he does not go away. 

MATRvdNA. He won't go. away, birdie. It's all non¬ 
sense. You know my old man. His wits are always 
' wool-gathering; yet sometimes he takes a thing Into his 
pate, and it's as if it were wedged in, you can’t knock 
it out with a hammer. 

ANisYA. And what has this affair sprung from ? 

matry6na. Well, you see, my jewel, you yourself know 
what a fellow with women the lad is,—and he’s handsome 
too, tfiough I say it. Well, you know, he was living at 
the railway, and they had an orphan wench there to cook 
for them. Well, that same wench took to running after 
him. ^ 

ANISYA. Marina? 

Mift'RYdNA. Yes, the plague seize her! Whether any- 
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thing happened or not, anyhow ^something got to my old 
man’s ears. Maybe he heard from the neighbours, maybe 
she’s been and blabbed . . . 

ANisYA. Well, she is a bold hussy! 
matry6na. So my old man—the old blockhead—off he 
goes: " Marry, marry,” he says, '' he must many her and 
cover the sin,” he says. “W^e must1;ake the lad home,” 
he says, ''and he shall marry,” he says. Wfell,*I did my 
best to make him change his mind, but, dear me, no. 
So, all right, thinks I,—I'll try another dodge. One always 
has to entice them fools in this way, just pretend to ^e 
of their mind, and when it comes to the pointT one goes 
and turns it all one’s own way. You know, a woman has 
time to think seventy-and-seven thoughts while falling 
off the oven, so how’s such as he to see through it? 

" Well, yes,'’ says I, " it would be a good job,—only we« 
must consider well beforehand. Why not go and see our 
son, and talk it over with Peter Igndtitch and hear what 
he has to say ? ” So here we are. 

ANISYA. Oh dear, oh dear, how will it all end ? Sup¬ 
posing his father just orders him to marry her? 

liATRYdNA. Orders, indeed. Chuck his orders to the 
dogs! Don’t you worry; th%t affair will .never come off. 
I’ll go to your old man myself, and sift and strain this 
matter clear—there will be none of it left. I have come * 
here only for the look of the thing. A very likely thing! 
Here’s my son living in happiness ".nd expecting happi¬ 
ness, and ril go and match him with a slut! No fear^ 
I’m not a fool! 

ANisYA. And she —this Marina—came dangling after him 
here! Mother, would you believe, when they said he was 
going to marry, it was as if a knife had gone right through 
my heart. I thought he cared for her. 

matry6na. Oh, my jewel! Why,' you don’t Jhink him 
such a fool, that he should go and care for a homeless bag¬ 
gage tike that? Nikita is a sensible fellow, you see. * He 
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knows whom to love. So don’t you go and fret, my 
jewel. We’ll not take him away, and we won't marry 
him. No, we’ll let him stay on, if you’ll only oblige us 
with a little money. 

ANisYA. All 1 know is, that 1 could not live if Nikita 
went away. ^ 

matry6na. Naturally, when one’s young it’s no easy 
m|tter! You, a wench in full bloom, to be living with the 
dregs of a man like that husband of yours. 

ANisYA. Mother Matry6na, would you believe it? I’m 
that sick df him, that sick of this long-nosed cur of mine, 
I can hanfly bear to look at him. 

matry6na. Yes, I see, it’s one of them cases. Just 
look here, [looks round emd whispers] I’ve been to see that 
old man, you know—he's given me simples of two kinds. 

*This, you see, is a sleeping draught. ** Just give him one 
of these powders,” he says, ** and he'll sleep so sound you 
might jump on him! ” And this here, This is that kind 
of simple,” he says, “ that if you give one some of it to 
drink it has no smell whatever, but its strength is very 
great. There are seven doses here, a pinch at a time. 
Give him seven pinches,” he says, '' and she won't have 
far to look for freedom,” h^says. 

ANfsYA. 0-o-oh! What’s that ? 

matry6na. " No sign whatever,” he says. He's taken 
a rouble for it. ''Can’t sell it for less,” he says. Be¬ 
cause it’s no easy matter to get ’em, you know. I 
paid him, dearie, out of my own money. If she takes 
them, thinks I, it’s all right; if she don't, 1 can let old 
Michael’s daughter have them. 

ANfsYA. 0-o-oh 1 But mayn’t some evil come of them ? 
I’m afraid! 

MATRYONA. What cvil, my jewel ? If your old man was 
hale and hearty, ’twould be a different matter, but he’s 
neither alive nor dead as it is. He’s not for this world. 
SuchTthings often happen. 
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anIsya. O-o-oh, my poor head! Pm afeared, Mother 
Matry6na^ lest some evil come of them. No. That 
won't do. 

MATRvdNA. Just as you like. I might even return 
them to him. 

ANISYA. And are they to be used in the same way as 
the others ? Mixed in water ? 

matry6na. Better in tea, he says. *' You can’t notice 
anything," he says, '' no smell nor nothing." He's a cute 
old fellow too. 

anIsya [iah?ig the powder^ O-oh, my poor head! Ccpld 
1 have ever thought of such a thing if my life were not a 
very hell ? 

matry6na. You’ll not forget that rouble.^ I promised 
to take it to the old man. He’s had some trouble^'^o. 

ANISYA. Of course ? [Goes to her box and hides th0 
powders]. 

matry6na. And now, my jewel, keep it as close as you 
can, so that no one should find it out Heaven defend 
that it should happen, but if any one notices it, tell 'em 
it's for the black-beetles. [Tcdces the rouble] It's also 
used for beetles. [Stops shori]. 

Enter Akimf who crosses himself in front of the icbn, and 
then Peter, who ^ts down, 

PETER. Well then, how's it to be. Daddy Akim ? 

akIm. As it's best, Peter Ignititch, as it's best . . . 
I mean—as it's best. 'Cos why ? I'm afeared of what 
d'you call 'ems, some tomfoolery, you know. I'd like 
to, what d'you call it ... to start, you know, start 
the lad honest, I mean. But supposing you'd rather, 
what d'you call it, we might, I mean, what's name ? As 
it s best ... 

PETER. All right. All right. Sit down and let's talk it 
over. [Akkm sits down] Well then, what's it .all about? 
You want him to many ? 

iiatry6na. As to marrying, he might bide a Vhile, 
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Peter Ign&titch. You know our poverty, Peter Ignatitch. 
What*8 he to marry on ? We*ve hardly enough to eat 
ourselves. How can he marry then ? . . . 

PETER. You must consider what will be best. 

matry6na. Where's the hurry for him to get married ? 
Marriage is not that sort of thing, it’s not like ripe rasp¬ 
berries that drop off* i^not picked in time. 

PETER. iT ffe were to get married, 'twould be a good 
thing in a way. 

AKiM. We'd like to . . . what d'you call it ? *Cos why, 
yoUfSee. I'^e what d'you call it ... a job. I mean, I've 
found a paying job in town, you know. 

.FRYONA. And a fine job too—cleaning out cesspools. 
J'he othc« day when he came home, 1 could do nothing 
but spew and spew. Faugh ! 

• ak/m. !t’s true, at first it does seem what d'you call it 
. - . knocks one clean over, you know,—the smell, I 
mean. But one gets used to it, and then it's nothing, 
no worse than malt grain, and then it’s, what d'you call it, 
. . . paym*, payin’, I me.\n. . And as to the smell being, 
what d’you call it, it's not fo^* the likes of us to complain. 
And one changes on«'s clothes. So we'd like to take 
what’s name . . . Nikita 1 mran, home. Let him manage 
*'luags at home while I, what d’you call it,—earn some- 
*hiug in town. 

PETER. You want to keep your son at home ? Yes, that 
would be well : but how about the money he has had in 
advance ? 

AKf>t That that's it! It’s just as you say, Ignatitch, 
it’s just what, d’you r '' it. 'Cos why? If you go into 
service, %'s good ' u yo«; had sold yourself, they say. 
Tliat will ’ e ail j^g.it. I rjean he may stay and serve 
his time, only he mus., hat d'you call it, get married. 
I mean—sc^: you let him oflT for a little while, that he 
may, what d’you call it ? 

PET^. Yes, we could manage that. 
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matry6ka. Ah, but it*s not yet settled between our¬ 
selves Peter Ignititeh. I'll speak to ^ou as I would 
before God, and jrou may judge between my old man and 
me. He goes on harping on that marriage. But just 
ask—^whom it is he wants him to many. If it were a girl 
of the right sort now— I am not my child's enemy, but 
the wench is not honest. 

-akIm. No, that’s wrong! Wrong, I say.* *Cos why? 
She, that same girl—it's my son as has offended, offended 
the girl I mean. 

PETER. How offended ? * , 

akIm. That's how. She's what d'you call if, with him, 
with my son, Nikita. With Nikita, what d'you call it, 1 
mean. 

matry6na. You wait a bit, my tongue runs smoother— 
let me tell it. You know, this lad of ours lived at the 
railway before he came to you. There was a girl there as 
kept dangling after him. A girl of no account, you know, 
her name's Marina. She used to cook for the men. So 
now this same girl accuses our son, Nikita, that he, so to 
say, deceived her. 

peter. Well, there's nothing good in that. 

biatryOna. But she's no honest girl herself; she runs 
after the fellows like a common slut. 

akIm. There you are again, old woman, and it's not at 
all what d'you call it, it's all not what d'you call it, 1 
mean . . . 

matry6na. There now, that's all the sense one gets 
from my old owl—what d’you call it, what d'you call 
it," and he doesn't know himself what he means. Peter 
Ignititch, don’t listen to me, but go yourself and ask any 
one you like about the girl, everybod^^rill say the same. 
She's just a homeless good-for-nothing. 

PETER. You know, Daddy Akim, if that's^how things 
are, there's no reason for him to marry her. A daughter- 
in-law's not like a shoe, you can't kick her off. * 
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ak/m [exdtedly] It s fal$e, old woaian^ it's what d yop 
call it, false ; I mean, about die girl; £dse! *Cos why ? 
The lass is a good lass, a very good lass,' you know. I'm 
sorry, sorry for the lassie, 1 mean. 

MATRvdNA. It's an old saying: ''For the wide world 
old Miriam grieves,^and at home without bread her 
children she leaves.” He's sorry for the girl, but not 
. sorry for I?is*own son ! Sling her round your neck and 
carry her about with you! That’s enough of such empty 
cackle! 

A#riM. Na, it's not empty. 

matry6na. There, don’t interrupt, let me have my say. 

AKiM [mferrupts] No, not empty! I mean, you twist 
things your own way, about the lass or about yourself. 
Twist them, 1 mean, to make it better for yourself; but 
Ood, what d’you call it, turns them His way. That's how 
it is. 

matry6na. Eh! One only wears out one’s tongue with 
you. 

akIm. The lass is hard-working and spruce, and keeps 
everything round herself . . . what d'you call it. And 
in our poverty, you know, it's a pair of hands, I mean; 
and the wedding needn’t ^ost much. But the chief 
thing's the offence, the offence to the lass, and she's a what 
d’you call it, an orphan, you know; that's what she is, 
and there's the offence. 

MATRYi^NA. Eh! they'll all tell you a tale of that sort. • • 

anIsya. Daddy Akim, you'd better listen to us women; 
we can tell you a thing or two. 

akIm. And God, how about God ? Isn't she a human 
being, die lass ? A what d'you call it,—also a human being 
1 mean, before Cjpd. And how do you look at it ? 

matry6na. Eh! . . . started off again ? . . . 

pfiTER, \yait a bit. Daddy Akim. One can’t believe all 
these girls say, either. The lad's alive, and not far away; 
send fbr him, and find out straight from him if it's true. 
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He won’t wish to lose his soul. Go and call the fellow, 
fww] and tell hini his father wants him. 

Ani^a], 

matry6ka* Thstt*s right, dear friend; you ve cleared 
the way clean, as with t^ater. Yes, let the lad speak for 
himself. Nowadays, you know, thev’ll not let you force a 
son to marry; one must first of all ask the lad. He'll 
never consent to marry her and disgrace himself, not for 
all the world. To my thinking, it’s best he should go on 
living with you and serving you as his master. And we 
need not take him home for the summer either; we can 
hire a help. If you would only give us ten roubles now, 
we’ll let him stay on. 

PETER. All in good time. First let us settle one thing 
before we start another. 

AKfM. You see, Peter IgnAtitch, I speak. 'Cos why?i 
you know how it happens. We try to fix things up as 
seems best for ourselves, you know; and as to God, we 
what d’you call it, we forget Him. We think it’s best 
so, turn it our own way, and lo! we've got into a fix, you 
know. We think it will be best, I mean; and lo ! it turns 
out much worse—without God, I mean. 

PETER. Of course one mustoiot forget God. 

AKfM. It turns out worse ! But when it’s the right 
way—God’s way—it what d’you call it, it gives one joy; 
seems pleasant, I mean. So I reckon, you see, get him, 
the lad, I mean, get him to marry her, to keep him from 
sin, I mean, and let him what d’you call it at home, 
as it’s lawful, I mean, while 1 go and get the job in town. 
The work is of the right sort—it’s payin', I mean. And 
in God's sight it’s what d’you call it—^it’s best, f mean. 
Ain't she an orphan? Here, for exaqgple, a year ago 
some fellows went and took timber from the steward,— 
thought they’d do the steward, you know. ,Yes, they 
did the steward, but they couldn’t what d’you call it 
—do God, I mean. Well, and so . . • 
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Enter Nikita and Nan, 

nikIta. You called me? [Sits down and takes out his 
tobacco-pouch']. 

PETER [in a low, reproachful voice] What are you think¬ 
ing about—have you no manners ? Your father is going 
to speak to you, and ^ou sit down and fool about with 
tobacco. Come^ get up! 

Njkita rises, leans carelessly with his elbow on the table, and 
smiles. 

akIm. It seems there’s a complaint^ you know, about 
you,*Nikita—a complaint, 1 mean, a complaint. 

NIKITA, ^^^o’s been complaining ? 

AKIM. Complaining } It’s a maid, an orphan maid, com¬ 
plaining, 1 mean. It’s her, you know—a complaint against 
you, from Marina, I mean. 

• nikIta [laughs] Well, that’s a good one. What’s the 
complaint ^ And who’s told you—she herself? 

akIm. It’s I «am asking you, and you must now, what 
d’you call it, give me an answer. Have you got messed 
up with the lass, I mean—messed up, you know ? 

nikIta. I don’t know what you mean. What’s up ? 

AKIM. Foolin’, I mean, what d'you call it? foolin’. 
Have you been foolin’ with h€r, I mean ? 

nikIta. Never mind what’s been ! Of course one does 
have some fun with a cook now and then to while away 
the time. One plays the concertina and gets her to 
dance. What of that ? 

PETER. Don’t shuffle, Nikita, but answer your father 
straight out. 

akIm ^lemnly] You can hide it from men but not 
from God, Nikita. You, what d’you call it—think, I 
mean, and don’t lies. She’s an orphan; so, you see, 
any one is free to insult her. An orphan, you see. So 
you should say what’s rightest. 

nikIt^ But what if I have nothing to say? I have 
told you everything—because there isn’t anything to tell. 
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that’s flat! [Getting emied] She can go and styimjrthing 

about me, same as if she was speaking of ope as is dead. 
Why don't she say anything about F6dk& Mikishin ? Be¬ 
sides, how's thiSj that one mayn't even have a bit of fun 
nowadays ? And as for her, well, she s free to say any¬ 
thing she likes. ^ 

akIm. Ah, Nikita, mind ! A lie will out. Did anything 
happen ? * ^ 

nikIta [aside] How he sticks to it; it's too bad. [To 
Akim] 1 tell you, I know nothing more. There's been 
nothing between us. [Angn7y] By God I and*may I never 
leave this spot [crowej himself] if I know anything about 
it. [Silerice. Then still more excitedly] Why I have you 
lieen thinking of getting me to marry her ? What do 
you mean by it?—it's a confounded shame. Besides, 
nowadays you've got no such rights as to force a fellow to 
marry. That’s plain enough. Besides, haven't I sworn I 
know nothing about it ? 

MATRvdNA [to her kttsband] There now, that's just like 
your silly pate, to believe all they tell you. He's gone 
and put the lad to shame all for nothing. The best thing 
is to let him live as he is living, with his master. His 
master will help us in our present need, and give us ten 
roubles, and when the time comes . . . 

PETER. Well, Daddy Akim, how's it to be ? 
akIm [looks at his son, clicking his tongue disapprosingly] 
Mind, Nikita, the tears of one that's been wronged 
never, what d'you call it—never fall beside the mark but 
always on, what's name—the head of the man as did the ^ ’ 
wrong. So mind, don't what d'you call it. 

NiKiTA [sits donm] What's there to mind? mind your¬ 
self. V 

NAN [aside] 1 must run and tell mother. [Fxit], 
matry6na [to Peter] That's always the wgy with this 
old mumbler of mine, Peter Ignititch. Once he’s got 
anything wedged in his pate there's no knocking it out 
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We've gone and troubled you all for nothing. The lad 
can go on living as he has been. Keep him; he's your 
servant. 

PETER. Well^ Daddy Akim, what do you say } 

AKiM. Why, the lad's his own master, if only he what 
d'you call it. ... 1 qply wish that, what d'you call it, I 
mean. 

m^trv6na. Vou don't know yourself what you're jawing 
about. The lad himself has no wish to leave. Besides, 
what do we want with him at home ? We can manage 
without hinf. 

PETER. Only one thing. Daddy Akim—if you are think¬ 
ing of taking him back in summer, I don't want him helre 
for the winter. If he is to stay at all, it must be for the 
whole year. 

* MATRvdNA. And it's for a year he'll bind himself. If 
we want help when the press of work comes, we can hire 
help, and the lad shall remain with you. Only give us 
ten roubles now. . . . 

PETER. Well then, is it to be for another year ? 

AKiM \sighing\ Yes, it seems, it what d'you call it ... if 
it's so, I mean, it seems that it must be what d you 
call it. • 

matry6na. For a year, counting from St. Dimitry's 
day. We know you'll pay him fair wages. But give us 
ten roubles now. Help us out of our difficulties. [Gets 
up and bows to Pder\ 

Enter Nan and Anisya, The ItUtcr sits down at one side. 

PETER. Well, if that's settled we might step across to 
the inn jind have a drink. Come, Daddy Akim, what do 
you say to a glass of viklka ? 

akIm. No, 1 ney^drink that sort of thing. 

peter. Well, you'll have some tea ? 

AKiM. Ahyatea! yes, I do sin that way. Yes, tea's the 
thing. 

PETsf. And the women will also have some tea. Come. 
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And you, Nikita, go and drive the sheep in and clear 
away the straw. 

nikIta. All right. \Kveunt all htd NUcita. NikUa lights 
a cigarette. It grows darker'\ Just see how they bother 
one. Want a fellow to tell 'em how he larks about 
with the wenches! It would talys long to tell 'em all 
those stories—Marry her/’ he says. Marry them all! 
One would have a good lot of wives! And what need 
have 1 to marry } Am as good as married now! There's 
many a chap as envies me. Yet how strange it felt when 
I crossed myself before the ic6n. It wiA just as if 
some one shoved me. The whole web felf to pieces at 
once. They say it's frightening to swear what’s not 
true. That’s all humbug. It's all talk, that is. It's 
plain enough. 

akoulIna \piters tdth a ropCf which she puts down, ^e 
takes off her outdoor things and, goes into closd^ You might 
at least have got a light. 

nikIta. What, to look at you.^ I can see you well 
enough without. 

akouUna. Oh, bother you ! 

Nan enters and whispers to Nildta, 

NAN. Nikita, there’s a person wants you. S'elp me! 

NiKiTA. What person } 

NAN. Marina from the railway; she's out there, round 
the corner. 

nikIta. Nonsense! 

NAN. May I die! 

nikIta. What does she want ? 

NAN. She wants you to come out. She says^ " I only 
want to say a word to Nikita." I began asking, but she 
won't tell, but only says, " Is it tru^l^'s leaving you ?" 
And 1 say, No, only his father wanted to take him away 
and get him to marry, but he won't, and is^oing to stay 
with us another year." And she says, "For goodness' 
sake send him out to me. 1 must see him," she*says, " 1 
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mast say a word to him somehow/' She’s been waiting a 
long time. Why don't you go ? 

NIKITA. Bother her! What should 1 go for ? 

NAN. She ^ys, If he don't come^ I’ll go into the hut 
to him. May 1 die/' she said^ '' I'll come in." 

nikIta. Not likely.^ She’ll wait a bit and then go 
away. 

nan. “ Or IS it/' she says, ** that they want him to marry 
Akoulina ? *' 

Re-enier Akoulina, passing near Nikita to take her distaff. 
AisouLiNA.* Marry.whom to Akoulina ? 

NAN. Why* Nikita. 

akoulIna. a likely story. Who says it ? 

NiKiTA \looks at her and laughs'] It seems people do say it. 
Would you marry me, Akoulina ? 

*AKouLiNA. Who, you? Perhaps I might have afore, 
but I won't now. 

nikIta. And why not now ? 
akoulIna. 'Cos you wouldn't love me. 

NiKiTA. Why not ? 

akoulIna. 'Cos you’d be forbidden to. [Laughs]. 

NiKiTA. Who’d forbid it ? 

akoulIna. Who ? My step»mother. She does nothing 
but grumble, and is always staring at you. 

nikIta [laughing Just hear her! Ain’t she cute ? 
akoulIna. Who ? Me ? What’s there to be cute about ? 
Am 1 blind ? She's been rowing and rowing at dad all 
day. The fat-muzzled witch! [Goes into closei]. 

nan [looking out of the mndow] Look, Nikita, she's com- 
ing! S'^lp me, it’s she ! I’ll go away. [Exit]. 
marIna What are you doing with me ? 

NiKixA. Doing .^^m not doing anything. 
marIna. You meant to desert me. 
nikIta [gets up angrilf] What does this look like, your 
coming here ? 

MARi^A. Oh, Nikita! 
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NIKITA. Well, you are strange ] What have you come for? 

marIna. Nikita! 

nikIta. That's my name. What do you want with 
Nikita ? Well, what next ? Go away, I teIl*you ! 

marIna. I see, you do want to throw me over. 

NiKiTA. Well, and what's ther% to remember? You 
yourself don't know. When you stood out there round 
the comer and sent Nan for me, and 1 didn't cpme, 
wasn't it plain enough that you're not wanted ? It seems 
pretty simple. So there—go! 

MARfNA. Not wanted! So now I'm not Vanted"! I 
believed you when you said you would love me. And 
now that you've ruined me. I'm not wanted. 

nikIta. Where’s the good of talking? This is quite 
improper. You've been telling tales to father. Now, do 
go away, will you ? * 

MARiNA. You know yourself I never loved any one but* 
you. Whether you married me or not, Fd not have been 
angry. I’ve done you no wrong, then why have you 
left off caring for me ? Why ? 

NiKiTA. Where's the use of baying at the moon ? You 
go away. Goodness me! what a duffer ! 

MARiNA. It's not that yotf deceived me when you pro¬ 
mised to marry me that hurts, but that you've left off loving. 
No, it’s not that you’ve stopped loving me either, but 
that you’ve changed me for another, that’s what hurts. 

1 know who it is 1 

nikIta [cornea up to her viciously^ Eh! what's the good 
of talking to the likes of you, that won’t listen to reason ? 
Be off, or you’ll drive me to do something you'll be 
sorry for. 

harIna. What, will you strike m^^en ? Well then, 
strike me! What are you turning away for? Ah, 
Nikita! • 

NiKiTA. Supposing some one came in. Of coune, it's 
quite improper. And what's the good of talking? 
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MARfNA. So this is the end of it! What has been has 
flown. You want me to forget it ? Well then, Nikita, 
listen. I kept my maiden honour as the apple of my eye. 
You have ruined me for nothing, you have deceived me. 
You have no pity on a fatherless and motherless girl! 
[ Weeping] You have deserted, you have killed me, but I 
bear you no malice.* God forgive you 1 If you And a 
better one* you 11 forget me, if a worse one you’ll 
rediember me. Yes, you will remember, Nikita! Good¬ 
bye, then, if it is to be. Oh, how I loved you ! Good- 
by^ for the last time. [Takes his head in her hands and tries 
to kiss kim\p 

nikIta [tossing his head back] I’m not going to talk with 
the likes of you. If you won’t go away 1 will, and you 
may stay here by yourself. 

• marIna [screams] You are a brute. [In the doonmoj] 
God will give you no joy. [Edi, cr/yiwg], 

AKOULiNA [comes out of chset] You're a dog, Nikita! 

nikIta. What's up ? 

AKOULiNA. What a cry she gave! [Cw], 

nikIta. What's up with you ? 

AKOULiNA. What's up? You’ve hurt her so. That’s 
the way you’ll hurt me algo. You’re a dog. [Edt into 

Silence, 

NIKITA. Here's a fine muddle. I’m as sweet as honey 
on the lasses, but when a fellow's sinned with ’em it’s a 
bad look-out! 



Curtain, 



ACT II 


The scene represents the milage street. To the left*the 
outside of Peters hut^ huiU of logs, ndth a porch in the 
middle; to the right of the hut the gates anfi a comer 
of the yard buildings, AnUya is heating hemp dn the street 
near the comer of the yard. Six months ham elapsed since 
the First Act, 

ANfsYA [stops and listens'] Mumbling something again^ 
He's probably got off the stove. 

Akoulina enters, carrying two pails on a yoke, 

ANISYA. He's calling. You go and see what he wants, 
kicking up such a row. 

akoulIna. Why don't you go ? 

ANisYA. Go, I tell you! [Exit Akoulina into hut] He's 
bothering me to death. Wo^'t let out where the money 
is, and that's all about it He was out in the passage the 
other day. He must have been hiding it there. Now, 1 
don't know myself where it is. Thank goodness he's 
afraid of parting with it, so that at least it will stay in 
the house. If only 1 could manage to find it He hadn't 
it on him yesterday. Now 1 don't know where it can be. 
He has quite worn the life out of me. 

Enter Akoulina, tying her kerchief over her head, * 

ANisYA. Where are you off to ? X 
akoulIna. Where? Why, he's told me’to go for Aunt 
Martha. "Fetch my sister," he says. "1 am going to 
die," he says. " 1 have a word to say to her.”* 

ANisYA [aside] Asking for his sister ? Oh my pooik'head! 

94 
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Sure he wants to give it her. W’hat shall I do ? Oh! 
[To Akoulina] Don't go! Where are you off to ? 

AKOudNA. To call Aunt. 

AwfsYA. Don't go I tell you. I'll go myself. You go 
and take the clothes to the river to rinse. Else you'll not 
have finished by the ^evening. 

akoulIna. But he told me to go. 

ANfsYA.* You go and do as you're bid. I tell you I'll 
fetch Martha myself. Take the shirts off the fence. 

akoulIna. The shirts ? But maybe you’ll not go. He's 
given the^rder.. 

anIsya. Didn't I say I'd go ? Where’s Nan ? 

akoulIna. Nan } Minding the calves. 

ANISYA. Send her here. I dare say they'll not run away. 
[Akoulina collects the clothes, and emt], 

• anIsya. If one doesn't go he’ll scold. If one goes he’ll 
give the money to his sister. All ray trouble will be 
wasted. I don’t myself know what I’m to do. My poor 
head’s splitting. [CorUinues to work]. 

Enter Matry6na, with a stick and a hundlct in outdoor 
clothes. 

MATRvdNA. May the Lord help you, honey. 

anIsya [looks round, stops working, and claps her hands wUh 
joy] Well, I never expected this ! Mother Matrydna, God 
has sent the right guest at the right time. 

matry6na. Well, how are things ? 

ANisYA. Ah, I’m driven well-nigh crazy. It’s awful! 

MATRYdNA. Well, still alive, I hear ? 

ANfsYA. Oh, don't talk about it. He doesn't live and 
doesn'l die! 

MATRYdNA. But the money—has he given it to anybody } 

ANfsYA. He’s sending for his sister Martha—pro¬ 
bably about the money. 

MATRYdiiA. Well, naturally I But hasn't he given it to 
any one else ? 

ANiwA. To no one. I watch like a hawk. 
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MATRYdNA. And where is it ? 

ANISYA. He doesn't let out And 1 can’t find out in 
any way. He hides it now here, now there, and I can't 
do anytliing because of Akoulina. Idiot though she is, 
she keeps watch, and is always about. Oh my poor head 1 
I'm bothered to death. ^ 

matry6na. Oh, my jewel, if he gives the money to any 
one but you, you'll never cease regretting it as long as ^ou 
live! They’ll turn you out of house and home without 
anything. You've been worriting, and worriting all your 
life with one you don’t love, and will have to gcfa-begging 
when you are a widow. * 

an/sya. No need to tell me, mother. My heart’s that 
weary, and I don't know what to do. No one to get a bit 
of advice from. I told Nikita, but he’s frightened of the 
job. The only thing he did was to tell me yesterday its 
was hidden under the flour. 

matry6na. Well, and did you look there ? 

ANisYA. 1 couldn't The old man himself was in the 
room. I notice that sometimes he carries it about on 
him, and sometimes he hides it. 

MATRYONA. But you, my lass, must remember that if 
once he gives you the slip there’s no getting it right 
again [Whuperin^'\ Well, and did you give him the 
strong tea ? 

anIsya. Oh ! oh i . . . [About to ans^ver, but sees ndghhour 
and 

The neighbour (a woman) passes the hut, and Ustens to a 
call from within, 

NEIGHBOUR [fo Anls^aJi 1 say, Anisya! Kh, Anisya! 
There's your old man calling, 1 think. 

ANfsYA. That’s the way he always cSbghs,—just as if he 
were screaming. He’s getting very bad. 

NEIGHBOUR [aj^wooches Matiydnali How d 9 you do, 
granny ? Have you come far ? 

M ATRvdNA* Straight from home, dear. Come to fee my 
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son. Brought him some shirts—can*t help thinking of 
these things^ you see, when it*s one's own child, 

NEIGHBOUR. Ycs, that's always so. [To Anisya] And I was 
thinking of beginning to bleach the linen, but it is a bit 
early, no one has begun yet. 

ANfsYA. Where's Jhe hurry ? 

matry6na. Well, and has he hod communion ? 

^ ANisYA. \)h dear yes, the priest was here yesterday. 

NEIGHBOUR. I had a look at him yesterday. Dearie me ! 
one wonders his body and soul keep together. And, O 
Iiord, the other day he seemed just at his last gasp, so 
that they* laid him under the holy iedns.^ They started 
lamenting and got ready to lay him out. 

anIsya. He came to, and creeps about again. 

MATRYdNA. Well, and is he to have extreme unction ? 

ANisYA, The neighbours advise it If he lives till to¬ 
morrow we'll send for the priest. 

NEIGHBOUR. Oh, Anisya dear, I should think your heart 
must be heavy. As the saying goes, ''Not he is sick that's 
ill in bed, but he that sits and waits in dread." 

ANISYA, Yes, if it were only over one way or other! 

NEIGHBOUR. Ycs, tliat's truc, dying for a year, it's no 
joke. You're bound hand»and foot like that. 

MATRYdNA. Ah, but a widow’s lot is also bitter. It's all 
right as long as one's young, but who'll care for you when 
you're old? Oh yes, old age is not pleasure. Just look 
at me. I've not walked very far, and yet am so footsore 1 
don't know how to stand. Where's my son ? 

ANisYA. Ploughing. But you come in and we’ll get the 
samovdr ready; the tea'll set you up again. 

MATRYdNA [nilMg down] Yes, it's true. I'm quite done up, 
my dears. As to extreme unction, that’s absolutely neces- 
saiy, Besidd^ they say it's good for the soul. 

ANisYA.^ Yes, we'll send to-morrow. 

^ l^is oustomary to place a dying person under the iedn. One or 
more iodna hang in the but of each Orthodox peasant 
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MATRYONA. Ycs, you hocl better. And we*ve had a 
wedding down in our parts. 

NBiOHBOtTR. What, during spring ? ^ 

matry6na. Ah, now if it were a poor man, then, as the 
saying is, it's always unseasonable for a poor man to marry. 
But it*s Simon Matviyiteh, he*s marripd that Marina. 

ANisYA. What luck for her! 

NEiGHBo VR. He*s a widower. I suppose there are children ? 

matry6na. Four of 'em. What decent girl would have 
him! Well, so he's taken her, and she's glad. You see, 
the vessel was not sound, so the wine trickled odt. • 

NEIGHBOUR. Oh my! What do people say of^t ? And 
he’s a rich peasant ? 

matry6na. They are living well enough so far. 

NEIGHBOUR. Yes, it’s true enough. Who wants to marry 
where there are children? There now, there's our 
Michael He's such a fellow, dear me . . . 

peasant's voice. Hullo, M4.vra. Where the devil are 
you ? Go and drive the cow in. 

Exit Neighbour, 

hatry6na [while the Neighbour is within hearing speaks 
in her ordinary voice] Yes, lass, thank goodness, she's 
married. At any rate my old fool won’t gp bothering 
about Nikita. Now [suddenly chan^ng her ione], she's 
gone! [Whispers'\ I say, did you give him the tea? 

ANisYA. Don't speak about it. He'd better die of 
himself. It’s no use—he doesn't die, and I have only 
taken a sin on my soul. O-oh, my poor head! Oh, why 
did you give me those powders ? 

matry6na. What of the powders? The sleeping ponders, 
lass,—^why not give them ? No evil can come of them. 

ANisYA. I am not talking of the slee^ng ones, but the 
others, the white ones. 

^ Feasant weddings are usaall; in antumn. They are forbidden 
in Lent, and soon after Easter the peasants become too busy to 
marry till harvest is over. * 
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iiatry6na. Well^ honey, those powders are medicinal. 

ANfsYA I know, yet it’s frightening. Though 

he’s worried me to death. 

matry6na. Well, and did you use many ? 

ANfsYA. 1 gave two doses. 

matry<Sna. Was anything noticeable ? 

ANfsYA. 1 had a taste of the tea myself—just a little 
bitter. An^ he drank them with the tea and says,'' Even 
tea disgusts me,” and 1 say, ^'Everything tastes bitter 
when one’s sick.” But I felt that scared, mother. 

4iATRY6kA. Don't go .thinking about it. The more one 
thinks the*worse it is. 

ANisYA. I wish you'd never given tliem to me and led 
me into sin. When I think of it something seems to tear 
my heart. Oh dear, why did you give them to me } 

» matry6na. What do you mean, honey? Lord help you I 
Why are you turning it on to me ? Mind, lass, don't go 
twisting matters from the sick on to the healthy. If 
anything were to happen, 1 stand aside! 1 know nothing ! 

I’m aware of nothing! I'll kiss the cross on it; I never 
gave you any kind of powders, never saw any, never 
heard of any, and never knew there were such powders. 
You think «bout yourself,*lass. Why, we were talking 
about you the other day. " Poor thing, what torture she 
endures. The step-daughter an idiot; the old man rotten, 
sucking her life-blood. What wouldn't one be ready to 
do in such a case ! '* 

ANisYA. I'm not going to deny it. A life such as mine 
could make one do worse than that. It could make you 
hang j^ourself or throttle him. Is this a life ? 

matry6na. That'i just it. There’s no time to stand 
gaping; the money must be found one way or other, and 
then he must liave his tea. 

ANisYA. Xl-oh, my poor head! I can't think what to do. 

I am so 4Hgbtened; he'd better die of himself. 1 don’t 
want to have it on my soul. 
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MATRvdvA Ividoftsly] And why doesn't he show the 
money ? Does he mean to take it along with him ? Is 
no one to have it ? la that right ? God forbid such a 
sum should be lost all for nothing. Isn't that a sin? 
What’s he doing ? Is he worth considering ? 

ANfsYA. 1 don't know myself, ^e's worried me to 
death. ^ 

MATRYONA. WHiat is it you don't know ? Tfie business 
is clear. If you make a slip now, you’ll repent it all your 
life. iEfe’ll give the money to his sister and you’ll be 
left without. ' • 

ANisYA. 0-oh dear! Yes, and he did send Yor her— 

I must go. 

MATRYdNA. You wait a bit and light the samovar first. 
We'll give him some tea and search him together—^we’ll 
find it, no fear. * 

anIsva. Oh dear, oh dear; supposing something were 
to happen. 

matry6na. What now ? What's the good of waiting ? 
Do you want the money to slip from your hand when it's 
just in sight ? You go and do as 1 say. 
anIsya. Well, I'll go and light the samov&r. 
matry6na. Go, honey, do tlie business so as not to 
regret it afterwards. That’s right! [Anisya turns to go, 
Matrydna calls her back^ 

MATRvdNA. Just a word. Don't tell Nikita about the 
business. He’s silly. God forbid he should find out 
about the powders. The Lord only knows what he would 
do. He's so tender-hearted. D’you know, he usen't to 
be able to kill a chicken. Don’t tell him. ’Twould be r 
fine go, he wouldn’t understand things. [S'topf 'horror^ 
struck as Peter appears in the thorway], ^ 

PiSTBR [holdmg on to the wall, creeps ouP inio the porch 
and ceUla with a faint voicel How’s it one can’t ^make you 
hear ? Oh, oh, Anisya I Who’s there ? [Drops on the 
hesicK\. 
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ANfsYA [steps from behind the comer"] Why have you 
come out? You should have Iain where you were lying. 

PETER, Has the girl gone for Martha ? It’s very hard. 

• . . Oh, if only death would come quicker! 

an/sya. She had no time. 1 sent her to the river. 
Wait a bit, 1*11 go myself when Tm ready. 

PETER. Send Nan. Where’s she ? Oh, it is bad! Oh, 
death's at hand! 

ANisYA. I’ve sent for her already. 

pETjBR. Oh dear! Then where is she ? 

ANISYA. Where’s she got to, the plague seize her! 

PETER. Ob, dear! I can’t bear it. All my inside’s on 
fire. It’s as if a gimlet were boring me. Why have you 
left me as if I were a dog ? ... no one to give me a drink. 

. . . Oh . . . send Nan to me. 

• ANfsYA. Here she is. Nan, go to father. 

Nan runs in. Anisina goes behind the comer of the house. 

PETER. Go you. Oh ... to Aunt Martha, tell her 
father wants her; say she’s to come, I want her. 

NAN. All right. 

PETER. Wait a bit. Tell her she’s to come quick. Tell 
her I’m dying. 0-oh ! 

NAN. I'll just get my shawi and be off*. [Rtms off]. 

matry6na [rnnkifig] Now then, mind and look sharp, 
lass. Go into the hut, hunt about everywhere, like a dog 
that’s hunting for fleas: look under everything, and I’ll 
search him. ' 

ANfsYA [to MaJtry&na] I feel a bit bolder, somehow, 
now you're here. [Goes up to porch. To Peter] Hadn’t 
I better light the samovdr? Here’s Mother Matiydna 
come to see her son ^ you’ll have a cup of tea with her ? 

PETER. Well then, light it. [Anisya goes into the house. 
MatryOna comes%p to the porch], 

PETER. I^ow do you do ? 

matry6na [iowang] How d’you do, my benefactor; 
bow d'^ou do, my precious . .. still ill, I see. And my 
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old man, he's that sorry! " Go,’* says he, " see how he’s 
g’etting’on.” He sends his respects to you. \Bowsagam\. 

PETiCR. Vm dying. 

MATRvditfA. Ah yea, Peter Igndtitch, now I look at you 
1 see, as the saying has it, '^Sickness lives where men 
live,” You’ve shrivelled, shrivellec^ all to nothing, poor 
dear, now I come to look at you. Seems illness does not 
add to good looks. , 

PETER. My last hour has come. 

matry6na. Oh well, Peter Ign&titch, it’s God’s will you^ 
know, you’ve had communion, and you’ll have unctibn, 
God willing. Your missus is a wise woman, the Lord be 
thanked; she’ll give you a good burial, and have prayers 
said for your soul, all most respectable! And my son, 
he’ll look after things meanwhile. 

PETER. There’ll be no one to manage things! She’s^' 
not steady. Has her head full of folly—why, I know all 
about it, 1 know. And my girl is silly and young. Pve 
got the homestead together, and there’s no one to attend 
to things. One can’t help feeling it. [ WVwwiperj]. 

MATRYONA. Why, if it’s money, or something, you can 
leave orders. 

PETER [to Anisya inside the house'] Has Nan gone r 
matry6na [aside] There now, he's remembered! 

ANisYA [from inside] She went then and there. Come 
inside, won’t you ? I’ll help you in. 

PETER. Let me sit here a bit for the last time. The 
air’s so stuffy Inside. Oh, how bad I feel! Oh, my 
heart’s burning. . . . Oh, if death would only come. 

MATRYONA. If God don’t take a soul, the soul qan’t go 
out. Death and life are in God’s y^ll, Peter Igndtitch. 
You can’t be sure of death either. Maybe you’ll recover 
yet. There was a man in our village just like that, at 
the very point of death ... c 

PETER. No, I feel 1 shall die to-day, I feel it. [Leans 
hack and shuts his eyes]. 
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anIsya \eniers\ Well now^ are jou coming in or not ? 
You do keep one waiting. Peter 1 eh, Peter! 

UATRYdNA [si^ aside anddec^xm^ Ani^a 
WeU? 

ANfsYA [comes down the porch steps] Not there. 

MATRYdNA. But have^you searched evetywhere ? Under 
the floor ? * * 

, A^^YA. No, it*s not there cither. In the shed perhaps; 
he was rummaging there yesterday. 

matry6na. Go, search, search for all you^re worth. Go 
all <fVer eve^where, as“ if you licked with your tongue! 
But 1 see he'll die this very day, his nails are turning 
blue and his face looks earthy. Is the samovdr ready ? 
ANisYA. Just on the boil. 

nikIta [comes from the other side, if possibfe on horseback, 
tf) to the gate, and does not see Peter. To Matfydna] How 
d'you do, mother, is all well at home f 

MATRYdNA. The Lord be thanked, we're all alive and 
have a crust to bite. 
nikIta. Well, and how's master ? ' 

MATRvdNA. Hush, there he sits. [Pmnts to porch]. 
nikIta. Well, let him sit. What's it to me ? 

PETER [f^ens his esfes] NikitI, I say, Nikita, come here! 
[M^a approaches. Anisia and Mairydna whisper together]. 
PETER. Why hsive you come back so early ? 
nikIta. I've finished ploughing. 

PETER. Have you done the strip beyond the bridge ^ 
nikIta. It's tw far to go there. 

PETER. Too far? From here it's still farther. You'll 
have to go on purpose now. You might have made one 
job 6f it. [Ani^a, wUhfut skornng Itself, stands and Ustens]. 

MATRYdNA [approaches] Oh, sonnie, why don't you take 
more pains for your master? Your master is ill and 
depends on you; you should serve him as you would your 
own iai^er, sjtraining every muscle just as I always tel) 
you to. 
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PETEB. Well then —o-oh! . . • Get out the seed pota¬ 
toes^ and the women will go and sort them. 

AsisYA [amde\ No fear, Vm not going. He*s again 
sending every one away; he must have the money on him 
now^ and wants to hide it somewhere. 

PETER. Else . . . o-oh! when the time comes for plant- 
ingj they’ll all be rotten. Oh, I can’t standsi^! \JRi8es\. 

j«atry6na [runs up into the porch and holds Petet vp] 
Shall 1 help you into the hut ? 

PETER. Help me in. [iS'/ops] Nikita i 

nikIta [angrilyl What now ? ^ * 

PETER. I shan’t see you again . . . I’ll die to-day. . . , 
Forgive me,^ for Christ’s sake, forgive me if I have ever 
sinned against you ... If 1 have sinned in word or 
deed . . . There’s been all sorts of things. Forgive me! 
nikIta. What’s there to forgive ? I’m a sinner myself. 
matry6na. Ah, sonnie, have some feeling. 

PETER. Forgive me, for Christ’s sake. [Weeps\ 
nikIta [snivels^ God Mill forgive you, Daddy Peter. I 
have no cause to complain of you. You’ve never done 
me any wrong. You forgive me; maybe I’ve sinned 
worse against you. [Weeps]. 

Peter goes in whimpering, Matry6na supporting him. 
anIsya. Oh, my poor head! It’s not without some 
reason he’s hit on that. [Approaches NiMta] Why did 
you say the money was under the floor ? It’s not there. 

nikIta [does not answer, hut cries] I have never had 
anything bad irom him, nothing but good, and what have ^ 
1 gone and done 1. 

ANisYA. Enough now ! Where’s the money ? • 

NiKiTA [angrily] How should I dcnow ? Go and look 
for it yourself! 

^ A formal request for forgiveness is customary among Bussianst 
but it is often no mere formality. Nikita’s first reply is evasive; 
his second reply, **God will forgive you,” is the correct^one sanc¬ 
tioned by custom. 
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anIbya. What’s made you so tender ? 
njk/ta. I am sorry for him,—that sorry. How be cried! 

Oh dear I 

ANisYA, Look at him, — seized with pity! He has found 
someone to pity too! He's been treating you like a dog, 
and even just now was givings orders to have you turned 
out of the fjo^se. You’d better show me some pity! 

NqiLfTA. What are you to be pitied for ? 

ANisYA. If he dies, and the money’s been hidden 
away . . . 

NikfTA. No fear, he’ll-not hide it . . . 

ANisYA. Oh, Nikita darling! he’s sent for his sister, and 
wants to give it to her. It will be a bad lookout for us. 
How are we going to live, if he gives her the money ? 
They’ll turn me out of the house! You try and manage 
somehow! You said he went to the shed last night. 

NiKfTA. I saw him coming from there, but where he’s 
shoved it to, who can tell ? 

ANISYA. Oh, my poor head! I’ll go and liave a look 
there. [NiMia steps as^e\ 

matry6na [comes oui o f the hut and down the steps of the 
porch to Anisya and NikUd\ Don’t go anywhere. He’s 
got the money on him. I fcAt it on a string round his 
neck. 

ANisYA. Oh my poor head ! 

MATRYdNA. If you don’t keep wide awake now, then 
you may whistle for it. If his sister comes—then good¬ 
bye to it! 

ANisYA. That’s true. She’ll come and he’ll give it her 
What’s tq be done ? Oh my poor head ! 

matry6na. What is<»to be done? Why, look here 
the samovir is boiling, go and make the tea and pour 
him out a cup, and then [wMspers^ put in all that’s left in 
the paper. When he’s drunk the cup, then just take it. 
He’ll not tell, no fear. 

anIsy^ Oh ! I’m afeared ! 
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MATRYdsA. Don't be talking now, hut look aUve, and 
I'll keep his sister oft if need be. Mind, don't make a 
blunder j Get hold of the money and bring it here, and 
Nikita will hide it. 

anIsya. Oh my poor head 2 I don't know how I'm 
going to . . . 

matry6na. Don't talk about it I tell you, as 1 bid 
you. Nikita! « 

NtaiTA. What is it ? 

matry6na. You stay here—sit down—in case some¬ 
thing is wanted. * • 

nikIta [waves Ids hand] Oh these women, wfiat won’t they 
be up to f Muddle one up completely. Bother them I 
I'll really go and fetch out the potatoes. 

matry6na [catches him bij tfte arm] Stay here, 1 tell 
you. * 

Nan enters. 

ANisYA. Well ? 

NAN. She was down in her daughter's vegetable plot— 
she's coming. 

anIsya. Coming ! What shall we do F 
matry6na. There's jilenty of time if you do as I tell 
you. ^ * 

ANisYA. I don’t know what to do; I know nothing, my 
brain's all in a whirl. Nan! Go, daughter, and see to 
the calves, they'll have run away. I'm afraid. . . . Oh 
dear, I haven't the courage. 

MATRYONA. Go on! 1 should think the samovar’s boil¬ 
ing over. 

ANisYA. Oh my head, my poor head! [Exit]. ^ 

MATRvdNA [approaches NikUa] Now then, sonnie. 
dotm beside Mm\ Your affairs must also be thought about, 
and not left anyhow. 

nikIta. What affairs ? • 

MATRYdNA. Why, this affair—how you're to live your 
life. 
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NmfTA. How to live my life ? Others live, and I sludl 
live! 

MATRYONA. The old man will probably die to-day. 

NiKiTA, Well, if he dies, God give him rest! What’s 
that to me ? 

MATRvdNA [keeps ImJang towards the porch while she 
speaks'\ Eh,» S 9 nnie! Those that are alive have to think 
abon^ living. One needs plenty of sense in these matters, 
honey. What do you think ? I’ve tramped all over the 
place after ^our affairs, I've got quite footsore bothering 
aboift matter|!. And you must not forget me wlien the 
time comes. 

nikIta. And what's it you've been bothering about ? 

matry6na. About your affairs, about your future. If you 
don’t take trouble in good time you’ll get nothing. You 
Iftiow Ivan Mos^itch? Well, I’ve been to him too. 1 
went there the other day. 1 had something else to settle, 
you know. Well, so 1 sat and chatted awhile and then 
came to the point. ''Tell me, Ivin Mosiitch,” says I, 
" how’s one to manage an affair of this kind ? Sup¬ 
posing,” says I, "a peasant as is a widower married a 
second wife, and supposing all the children he has is a 
daughter by the first wife, and a daughter by the 'Second. 
Then,” says I, " when that peasant dies, could an outsider 
get hold of the homestead by marrying the widow? 
Could he,” says I, "give both the daughters in marriage 
and remain master of the house himself?” "Yes, he 
could,” says he, "but,” says be, "it would mean a deal 
of trouble; still the thing could be managed by means of 
money, but if there’s no money it’s no good trying.” 

NIKITA [Imghs'l Tha^ goes without saying, only fork out 
the money.. "^^o does not want money ? 

matry6na. Well then, honey, so 1 spoke out plainly 
about the affkir. And he says, " First and foremost, your 
son will ^lave to get himself on the register of that village 
•~that will cost something. The elders will have to be 
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treated. And thej', you see, they'll sign. Everything," 
says he, ''must be done sensibly." Look, [unwraps her 
kerchiej" and takes out a paper"] he's written out this paper; 
just read it, you're a scholar, you know, [Nikita reads], 
nikIta. This paper's only a decision for the elders to 
sign. There’s no great wisdom needed for that. 

MATRvdNA. But you just hear what IvAn ^qs^itch bids 
us do. " Above all," he says, " mind and don’t let the 
money slip away, dame. If she don’t get hold of the 
money," he says, " they'll not let her do it. Money's the 
great thing!" So look out, soimie, things mre comifig to 
a head. 

nikIta. What's that to me ? The money’s hers—so let 
her look out. 

matry6na. Ah, sonnie, how you look at it! How can 
a woman manage such affairs.^ Even if she does gdt 
the money, is she capable of arranging it all ? One knows 
what a woman i$ 1 You’re a man anyhow. You can hide 
it, and all that. You see, you've after all got more sense, 
in case of anything happening. 

nikIta. Oh, your woman’s notions are all so inexpedient! 
MATRvdNA. Why inexpedient.^ You just collar the 
money, and the woman's in your hands. And then should 
she ever turn snappish you’d be able to tighten the reins! 
nikIta. Bother you all,—I'm going. 

ANfsYA [quite pale, runs out of the hui and round the comer 
to Matrydna] So it was, it was on him! Here it is! 
that she has something under her apron], 
matry6na. Give it to Nikita, he'll hide it. Nikita, take 
it and hide it somewhere. * 

nikIta. All right, give here! «> 

ANisYA. O-oh, my poor head! No, J[’d better do it 
myself, [Goes towards the gate], 

MATRvdNA [seizmg her by the arm] Where ate you going 
to ? You’ll be missed. There's the sister comijig; give 
it him; he knows what to do. Eh, you blockhead! 
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an/sva [stops irresolutely] Oh, my poor head I 
NiKfTA. Well, give it here. Til shove it away somewhere. 
ANISYA. Where will you shove it to ? 
nikIta [laugAing] Why, are you afraid ? 

Enter Akoulina, carrying clothes from the wash. 

ANisYA. O-oh, my poor head! [Gives the money] Mind, 
Nikita. 

NiKiTA.*What are you ahraid of? Til hide it so that 
I’ll*not be able to find it myself. [Eoeit], 

ANisYA in terror] Oh dear, and supposing he . . . 

VATRYdrAi. Well, is he dead ? 

anIsya. Ves, he seems dead. He did not move when 1 
took it. 

matry6na. Go in, there’s Akoulina. 

ANISYA. Well there, I’ve done the sin and he has the 
#money. . . . 

matry6na. Have done and go in! There’s Martha coming! 
an/sya. Tliere now, I’ve trusted him. What’s going 
to happen now ? [EmI], 

MARTHA [enters from one side, Akoulina enters from tlw 
other. To Akoulina] 1 should have come before, but I was 
at my daughter’s. Well, how's the old man ? Is he 
dying ? • 

akoulIna [jmts Aonm the clothes] Don’t know. I’ve been 
to the river. 

MARTHA [pointing to Matrydna] Who’s that ? 
matry6na. I’m from Zoiievo. I’m Nikita’s mother from 
Zodevo, my dearie. Good afternoon to you. He’s 
withering, withering away, poor dear—^your brother, 1 
mean. He came out himself. " Send for my sister,’’ he 
said, " fiecause,” said^he . . . Dear me, why, I do believe, 
he’s dead! 

ANisYA^htfiSf otd screaming. Clings to a post, and he^ns 
waHmg]^ #Oh, oh, ah I who-o-o-m have you left me 

^ Load public wailing of this kind is customaiy, and considered 
indispensable, among the peasants. 
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tOf 'why-y-y have you dese-e^e^rted me*— ^ miierable 
widow ... to live my life alone * . . Why have you 
closed your bright eyes . . . 

£n/er Neighbour. Matrytma and Neighbour catch hold of 
Anisya under iAe arms io s^y?orf Aer. AAoulim and Martha 
go into the hut. A ctorod assembles. 

A VOICE IN THE CROWD. Send for the old women to lay 
out the body. ' * 

MATRVdNA [rolls Up her sheces] Is there any water in 
the copper? But I daresay the samovar is still hot 
1*11 also go and help a bit 


Curtain. 



ACT III 


The same hut. Winter, Nine months have passed since 
Act IL Anisya, plainly dressed, sits before a loom weaving 
Nan is on thp oven, 

MfTRiTCH [an old labourer, enters, and slowly takes off his 
outdoor things^ Oh Lord, have mercy! Well, hasn't the 
master come home yet ? 

ANfsYA. What? 

m/tritch. Nikita isn’t back from town, is he ? 

ANisYA. No. 

MiTRiTCH. Must have been on the spree. Oh Lord! 

ANisYA. Have you finished in the stackyard ? 

mItritch. What d’you think ? Got it all as it should 
be, and covered everything with straw! I don’t like 
doing things by halves ! Oh* Lord! holy Nicholas ! [Pich 
at the corns on his hands'^ Else it’s time he were back. 

ANfsYA. What need has he to hurry ? He's got mone} 
Merry-making with that girl, I daresay . . . 

mItritch. Why shouldn’t one make merry if one has 
the money ? And why did Akoulina go to town ? 

ANfsYA. You’d better ask her. How do I know what 
the denil took her there! 

MfTRiTCH. What! to town ? There’s all sorts of things 
to be got^ town if one’s got the means. Oh Lord! 

NAN. Motlfer, 1 heard myself. I’ll get you a little' 
shawl,” he^ays, may I die; " you shall choose it yourself,” 
he say|. And she got herself up so fine; she put on her 
velveteen coat and the French shawl. 

4 » 
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an/sya. Really, a girl's modesty reaches only to the 
door. Step over the threshold and it's forgotten. She 
is a shameless creature. 

mItritch. Oh my ! What’s the use of being ashamed ? 
While there’s plenty of money make merry. Oh Lord! 
It is too soon to have supper, eh ? does answer} 

I’ll go and get warm meanwhile. [Cltmis gn/tAe stove] 
Oh ILord! Blessed Virgin Mother I holy Nicholas ! , 

NEIGHBOUR \eniers] Seems your goodman’s not back yet? 

ANisYA. No. 

NEIGHBOUR. It’s time he was. Hasn't h*e perhkps 
stopped at our inn ? My sister, Thekla, says tliere's heaps 
of sledges standing there as have come from the town. 

ANfsYA. Nan ! Nan, I say 1 

NAN. Yes? 

ANfsYA. You run to the inn and see I Mayhap, being'^ 
drunk, he’s gone there. 

NAN [jumps dmvn from the oven and dresses] All right. 

NEIGHBOUR. And he’s taken Akoulina with him ? 

KttisYtk. Else he’d not have had any need of going. It’s 
because of her he’s unearthed all the business there. 
''Must go to the bank,” he says; "it’s time to receive 
the payments,” he says. Buf it’s all her fooling. 

NEIGHBOUR [shakes her head] It’s a bad look-out. 
[^i/craccj. 

NAN [at the door] And if he’s there, what am I to say ? 

ANisYA. You only see if he’s there. 

NAN. All right. I’ll be back in a winking. [Long 

• 

MiTRiTCH [roars] Oh Lord 1 merciful Nicholas! ^ 

NEIGHBOUR [starting] Oh, how h(% scared me? Who 
is it ? 

ANisYA. Why, Mitritch, our labourer. ^ 

NEIGHBOUR. Oh dear, oh dear, what a fright he did 
give me! 1 had quite forgotten. But tell me, dear. 
I’ve heard someone’s been wooing Akoulina ? * 
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ANisYA [gets up from the loom and sits down hy the tabled 
There was some one from D^dlovo; but it seems the 
affair's got wind there too. They made a start, and 
then stopped; so the thing fell through. Of coui*se, 
whqjd care to ? 

NEuhmouR. And the Lizoundfs from Zotievo ? 

ANisvai^hey made some steps too, but it didn’t come 
off^ither. They won’t even receive us. 

NEIGHBOUR. Yet it’s time she was married. 

ANisYA. Time and more than time ! Ah, my dear, I’m 
thAt impaltient to get her out of the house; but the 
matter does not come off. He does not wish it, nor she 
either. He’s not yet had enough of his beauty, you 
see. 

NEIGHBOUR. Eh, eh, eh, what doings! Only think of it 
•Why, he’s her step-father! 

ANisYA, Ah, friend, they’ve taken me in completely. 
They’ve done roe so fine it’s beyond saying. I, fool that 
I was, noticed nothing, suspected nothing, and so I mar¬ 
ried him. 1 guessed nothing, but they already understood 
one another. 

NEIGHBOUR. Oh dear, what goings on! 

anIsya. So it went on frohi bad to worse, and 1 see they 
begin hiding from me. Ah, friend, 1 was that sick—that 
sick of my life! It’s not as if I didn’t love him. 

NEIGHBOUR. That goes without saying. 

anIsya. Ah, how hard it is to bear such treatment from 
him 1 Oh, how it hurts! 

NEIGHBOUR. Ycs, and I’ve heard say he's becoming too 
• free wi^h his fists ? 

ANisYA. And that *oo! There was a time when he was 
gentle ^liu gn h e’d had a drop. He used to hit out before, 
but ot me n? was always fond I But now when he’s in a 
temper he*goes for me and is ready to trample me under 
his feet The other day he got both hands entangled in 
my hair so that 1 could hardly get away. And the girl’s 
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worse than b serpent; it*8 b wonder the earth bears such 
furies, 

NEfOHBouR. Ah, ah, my dear, now 1 look at you, you 
are a sufferer! To suffer like that is no joke. To have 
given shelter to a beggar, and he to lead you such a 
dance 1 Why don't you pull in the reins ? ^ 

anIsya. Ah, but my dear, if it weren’t for^^^y heart 1 
Him as is gone was stem enough, still I could twist hini 
about any way I liked ; but with this one 1 can do nothing. 
As soon as 1 see him all my anger goes. I haven't a grain 
of courage before him; I go about like a drowned hen.*^ 

NEIGHBOUR. Ah, neighbour, you must be under a spell. 
I've heard that Matrydna goes in for that sort of thing. 

It must be her. 

ANi8\'A. Yes, dear; I think so myself sometimes. 
Gracious me, how hurt I feel at times! I'd like to' 
tear him to pieces. But when 1 set eyes on him, my 
heart won't go against him. 

NEIGHBOUR. It’s plain you're bewitched. It don't take 
long to blight a body. There now, when I look at you, 
what you have dwindled to! 

ANisYA. Growing a regular spindle-shanks. And just 
look at that fool Akoulina. ''Wasn't the girl a regular 
untidy slattern, and just look at her now! Where has it 
all come from ? Yes, he has fitted her out. She's grown 
so smart, so puffed up, just like a bubble that's ready to 
burst. And, though she's a fool, she's got it into her 
head, " I'm the mistress," she says; " the house is mine; 
it's me father wanted him to marry.” And she’s that 
vicious! Lord help us, when she gets into a rage she's • 
ready to tear the thatch off the house. 

NEIGHBOUR. Oh dear, what a life yours is, ' 1 come 
to look at you. And yet there's people Envying you: 

" They're rich,” they say; but it seems that ^Id don't 
keep tears from falling. 

ANisYA. Much reason for envy indeed 1 And the^riches. 
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too, will soon be made ducks and drakes of. Dear me, 

how he squanders money / 

NEIGHBOUR, But how*s it, dear, you've been so simple 
to give up the money ? It's yours. 

Ah, if you knew all! The thing is that I've 
madeNme little mistake. 

nigiohI^r. Well, if I were you. I’d go straight and 
hsye the law of him. I’he money's yours; how dare he 
squander it ? There’s no such rights. 

ANfsYA. They don’t pay heed to that nowadays. 

VEiGHBoim. Ah, my dear, now 1 come to look at you, 
you’ve got that weak. 

ANisYA. Yes, quite weak, dear, quite weak. He's got 
me into a regular fix. 1 don't myself know anything. 
Oh, my poor head ! 

NEIGHBOUR [hsiem'ng] There's someone coming, I think. 
\The door opens and Akim enters^ 

akIm \crosses himself, knocks the snow off his feet, and takes 
off his coat\ Peace be to this house ! How do you do } 
Arc you well, daughter f 

anIsya. How d'you do, father? Do you come straight 
from home ? 

akIm. I've been a-thinkiifg. I'll go and see what’s name, 
go to see my son, I mean,—my son. 1 didn’t start 
early—had my dinner, I mean ; I went, and it’s so what 
d’you call it—so snowy, hard walking, and so there I’m 
what d'you call it—late, I mean. And my son—is he at 
home ? At home ? My son, 1 mean. 

ANfsYA. No; he's gone to the town. 

AKiftk down on a hencK\ I’ve some business with 
him, dwou see, some»busine8s, 1 mean. I told him t'other 
day, to^him I was in need—told him, I mean, that our 
horse was ^ne for, our horse, you see. So we must what 
d'ye call it, get a horse, 1 mean, some kind of a horse, I 
mean. So. there. I've come, you see. 

anIsya. Nikita told me. When he comes back you'll 
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have a talk. [Goes to the oven] Have some supper now^ 
and he'll soon come. Mftritch, eh Mitritch, come have 
youp supper. 

mItritch. Oh Lord! merciful Nicholas! 

ANisYA. Come to supper. ^ 

NEIGHBOUR. I shall go now. Good-night. [JE.ri/jK 
mItritcb [gets down from Ike oven] I nevpji(; noticed 
liow 1 fell a^eep. Oh Lord I gracious Nicholas! Hpw 
d'ydu do. Daddy Akim ? 

akIm. Ah, Mitritch! What are you, what d'ye call it, I 
mean? ... * ‘ 

mItritch. Why, I’m working for your son, iJiklta. 
akIm. Dear me I What d’ye call . . . working for my 
son, I mean. Dear me ! 

mItritch. I was living with a tradesman in town, but 
drank all 1 had there. Now I’ve come back to the * 
village. I’ve no home, so I’ve gone into service. [Gapes] 
Oh Lord! 


akIm. But how’s that, what d’you call it, or what’s 
name, Nikita, what does he do ? Has he some business, 
I mean besides, that he should hire a labourer, a labourer 
I mean, hire a labourer ? 

anIsya. What business shohld he have? He used to 
manage, but now he’s other things on his mind, so he's 
hired a labourer. 

MftRiTCH. Why shouldn’t he, seeing he has money ? 
akIm. Now that’s what d’you call it, that's wrong, I 
mean, quite wrong, I mean. That's spoiling oneself. 

anIsya. Oh, he has got spoilt, that spoilt, it's just 
awful. . 

akIm. There now, what d’you call it, one thii^s how 
to make things better, and it gets worse 1 meaiyr Riches 
spoil a man, spoil, I mean. 

mItritch. Fatness makes even a dog go road how’s one 
not to get spoilt by fat living ? Myself now ; how 1 went 
oa with fist living. 1 drank for three weeks without being 
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sober. I drank my last breeches. When 1 had nothing 
left, I gave it up. Now Tve determined not to. Bother 
it! 

AKiM. And where’s what d’yon call, your old woman ? 
M^^iTCH. My old woman has found her right place, 
old She’s hanging about the gin-shops in town. 

She’s a i^ll too; one eye knocked out, and the other 
bla 9 k, and her muzzle twisted to one side. And she’s 
never sober; drat her I 

akIm. Oh, oh, oh, how’s that ? 

iJiTRiTCH. ^And where’s a soldier’s wife to goShe has 
found her right place. \Silence\ 
akIm [to Anisyd\ And Nikita,—has he what d’you call 
it, taken anything up to town.^ 1 mean, anything to 
sell ? 

* ANfsYA [laifing the table and serving up\ No, he’s taken 
nothing. He’s gone to get money from the bank. 

akIm [sitting down to supper^ Why ? D’you wish to put 
it to another use, the money I mean ? 

ANisYA. No, we don’t touch it.' Only some twenty or 
thirty roubles as have come due; they must be taken. 

AKfM. Must be taken. Why take it, the money I 
mean? You’ll take some to-day 1 mean, and some to¬ 
morrow ; and so you’ll what d’you call it, take it all, 1 
mean. 

anIsya. We get this besides. The money is all safe. 
akIm. All safe ? How’s that, safe ? You take it, and 
it what d’you call it, it’s all safe. How’s that ? You put 
a heap of meal into a bin, or a barn, 1 mean, and go on 
• taking meal, will it remain there what d’you call it, all 
safe I mean ? That’J*, what d’you call it, it’s cheating. 
You'd l^ter find out, or else they'll cheat you. Safe 
indeed! I mean you what d’ye call . . . you take it and 
it remains itll safe there ? 

AsisyL I know nothing about it. IvAn Mos^itch ad¬ 
vised us at the time. Put the money in the bank,” he 
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said, the money will be safe, and you’ll get interest,” 
he said. 

MfTniTCH [having finished his supper\ That's so. I've 
lived with a tradesman. They all do like that. Put the 
money in the bank, then lie down on the oven and it 
will keep coming in. 

AKiM. That's queer talk. How's that— wl\a% d'ye call, 
coming in, how’s that coming in, and they, who do they 
get it from 1 mean, the money I mean ? 

ANisYA. They take the money out of the bank. 

MiTRiTCH. Get along! 'Tain't a thing a woman \!an 
understand ! You look here. I'll make it all clear to you. 
Mind and remember. You see, suppose you've got some 
money, and 1, for instance, have spring coming on, my 
land's idle. I've got no seeds, or I have to pay taxes. 
So, you see, I go to you. *'Aklm/' I say, "give us a‘ 
ten-rouble note, and when I've harvested in autumn I’ll 
return it, and till two acres for you besides, for having 
obliged me! ” And you, seeing I’ve something to fall 
back on—a horse say, or a cow—you say, " No, give two 
or three roubles for the obligation,” and there's an end of 
it. I’m stuck in the mud, and can't do without. So I 
say, " All right {” and take* a tenner. In the autumn, 
when I've made my turnover, I bring it back, and you 
squeeze the extra three roubles out of me. 

akIm. Yes, but that’s what peasants do when they what 
d'ye call it, when they forget God. It's not honest, I 
mean, it's no good, 1 mean. 

MiTRiTCH. You wait You'll see it comes just to the 
same thing. Now don’t forget how you've skinned me.« 
And Anisya, say, has got some money lying idjss. She 
does not know what to do with it, beside^ * she's a 
woman, and does not know how to use it. iSEe comes to 
you. '^Couldn’t you make some profit with»my money 
too?*' she says. "Why not?*' say you, and you wait. 
Before the summer I come again and say, "(^ive me 
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another tenner^ and Til be obliged/' Then you find out 
if my hide isn’t all gone^ and if I can be skinned again 
you give me Anisya's money. But supposing I’m clean 
shorn,—have nothing to eat,—then you see I can't be 
fleeced any more, and you say, “Go your way, friend,” 
and ybis^look out for another, and lend him your own and 
Anisya's ij^^ey and skin him. That’s what the bank is. 
So It goes round and round. It's a cute thing, old fellow! 

arIm [excitedly] Gracious me, whatever is that like? 
It’s what d'ye call it, it’s filthy I The peasants—what 
d’yfii call i{, the peasants do so I mean, and know it's, 
what d’ye call it, a sin! It’s what d’you call, not right, 
not right, I mean. It’s filthy ! How can people as have 
learnt . . . what d'ye call it . . . 

MiTRiTCii. That, old fellow, is just what they’re fond of! 

•And remember, them that are stupid, or the women folk, 
as can't put their money into use themselves, they take 
it to the bank, and they there, deuce take ’em, clutch 
hold of it, and with this money they fleece the people. 
It’s a cute thing I 

AKiM [sighing] Oh dear, I see, what d’ye call it, with¬ 
out money it’s bad, and with money it's worse! How’s 
that ? God told us to work,'but you, what d’ye call . . . 
I mean you put money into the bank and go to sleep, and 
the money will what d’ye call it, will feed you while you 
sleep. It's filthy, that’s what I call it; it’s not right. 

mItritch. Not right ? Eh, old fellow, who cares about 
that nowadays ? And how clean they pluck you, too 1 
That’s the fact of the matter. 

• akIm IjrtgAj] Ah yes, seems the time’s what d’ye call 
it, the ti|pe’s growing jipe. There, I've had a look at the 
closets iiAtown. What they’ve come to! It's all polished 
and polished I mean, it's fine, it’s what d’ye call it, it’s 
like inside «n inn. And what’s it all for ? What’s the 
good of it? Oh, they’ve forgotten God. Forgotten, I 
mean. We’ve forgotten, forgotten God, God 1 mean 1 
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Thank you^ my dear, Fve had enough. I’m quite satis¬ 
fied. [Rises. Miiriich climbs on to the onm\. 

AMisYA [eais, and collects the dishes'] If his father would 
only take him to task ! But I'm ashamed to tell him. 

akIm. What d'you say ? 

ANisYA. Oh ! it’s nothing. 

Enter Nan, 

akIm. Here's a good girl, always busy! You're col4f I 
should think f 

NAN. Yes, I am, terribly. How d'you do, grand¬ 
father ? 

ANfsYA. Well ^ Is he there ? 

nan. No. But Andriyan is there. He's been to town, 
and he says he saw them at an inn in town. He says 
Dad's as drunk as drunk can be ! 

ANisYA. Do you want anything to eat ? Here you are. 

NAN [goes to the oven] Well, it is cold. My hands are 
quite numb. [Akim takes off his leg-bands and bast-shoes, 
Anisya mashes up], 

ANisYA. Father! 

AKiM, Well, what is it ? 

ANfsYA. And is Marina living well ? 

akIm. Yes, she’s living all*right. The little woman is 
what d'ye call it, clever and steady ; she's living, and what 
d'ye call it, doing her best. She’s all right; the little 
woman's of the right sort 1 mean; painstaking and what 
d'ye call it, submissive; the little woman’s all right I 
mean, all right, you know. 

ANfsYA. And is there no talk in your village that a 
relative of Marina’s husband thinks of manying our < 
Akoulina ? Have you heard nothing of it ? I' 

AKiM. Ah ; that's Mirdnof. Yes, the women md chat¬ 
ter something. But 1 didn't pay heed,"you know. 
It don’t interest me I mean, I don't know anything. 
Yes, the old women did say something, but I've a bad 
memory, bad memory, I mean. But the Mirdnofs are 




Ah, that’s it. 

Vou look Nsho's in the hut ' 

Ah, my parent I \\ ell, what of that ’ I’m not ashamed of my parent. 
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what d*ye call it, they’re all right, I mean they’re all 
right. 

ANisYA. I’m that impatient to get her settled. 
akIm. And why ? 

KAN [listens] They’ve come ! 

anIsya. Well, don’t you go bothering them. [Goe^ on 
washing the spoons withoid turning her head]. 

KiKiTA [enters] Anisya! Wife ! who has come ? [Anisya 
looks up and turns away in silence]. 
nik/ta 

goften ? ^ 

ANisYA. Now don’t humbug. Come in ! 
nikIta [still more severely] W’ho’s come ? 

ANfsYA [jgoes up and takes him hy the arm] Well then, 
husband has come. Now then, come in! 

* nikIta [holds back] Ah, that’s it! Husband! And 
wliat’s husband called } Speak properly. 

ANISYA, Oh bother you ! Nikita ! 
nikIta. Where have you learnt manners ? The full 
name. 

ANi'sYA. Nikita Akimitch ! Now then ! 
nikIta [still in the doorway] Ah, that’s it 1 But now— 
the surname ? 

ANisYA [laughs and pulls him by the arm] Tchilikin. 
Dear me, what airs ! 

nikIta. Ah, that’s it. [Holds on to the door-post] No, 
now say with which foot Tchilikin steps into this 
house! 

ANISYA. That’s enough ! You’re letting the cold in ! 

* nikIta. Say with which foot he steps ? You've got to 
say it,—ghat’s Hat. * 

ANisYA [aside] He'll go on worrying. [To I^ikUa] Well 
then, with the left. Come in! 
nikIta. Ah, that’s it. 

ANisi^. You look who’s in the hut! 

nikIta. Ah, my parent! Well, what of that ? Tm not 


^sev&rely] Who has come ? Have you for- 
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ashamed of roy parent I can pay my respects to my 
parent. How d you do^ father ? [Bows and pids out his 
4and] My respects to you. 

AKfii [does not answer\ Drink, I mean drink, what it 
does! It's filthy ! 

nikIta. Drink, what’s that ? I’ve been drinking ? I’m 
to blame, that's flat! I’ve had a glass with a friend^ 
drank his liealth. 

ANisYA. Go and lie down, I say. 

NikIta. Wife, say where am 1 standing } 

ANfsYA, Now then, it’s all right, lie down ! ^ 
nikIta. No, I’ll first drink a samovar with my parent. 
Go and light the samovar. Akoulina, I say, come here! 

Enter Akoulinaf smartly dressed and carrying their pur¬ 
chases, 

AKouLfNA. Why have you thrown everything about ? 
Where’s the yarn } 

nikIta. The yarn The yarn’s there. Hullo, Mitritch, 
where are you } Asleep ? Asleep ? Go and put the 
horse up. 

akIm [ro^ seeing Akoulina htd looking at his son‘\ Dear 
me, what is he doing ? The old man’s what d’ye call it, 
quite done up, I mean,—been thrashing,—and look at 
him, what d’ye call it, putting on airs I Put up the 
horse ! Faugh, what filth ! 

mItritch [climbs down from the ooen^ and puts on felt 
hoois'\ Oh, merciful Lord! Is the horse in the yard ^ 
Done it to death, I dare say. Just see how he’s been 
swilling, the deuce take him. Up to his very throat Oh 
Lord, holy Nicholas! [Puts on sluepskin, and ejnt],* 

nikIta [sits down'] You must for^ve me, futhv. It’s 
true I’ve bad a drop; well, what of that ? Even a hen 
will drink. Ain’t it true f So you must forgive me. 
Never mind Mitritch, he doesn’t mind, he’ll pift it up. 
ANfsYA. Shall I really light the samovAr ? ^ 

nikIta. Light it! My parent has come. I wish to talk 





Have you brought all the parcels 

A. The parcels ? I’\ e brought mine, the rest's in the sledge. 

Her box is full as it is, and still he’s bought more ! 
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to hini| and shall drink tea with him. [7b Akoulina] 
Have you brought all the parcels } 
akoulIna.. The parcels.^ I’ve brought mine^ the rest’s 
in the sledge. Hi, take this, this isn’t mine ! 

JThroms a parcel on the table and puts the others into her box. 
Nan watches her while she puts them away. Akim does not look 
at his so% but puts his leg-bands and bast-shoes on the oven, 
^NfsYA [going out with the samovdr] Her box is full as 
it is, and still he's bought more ! 

nikIta pretending to be sober] You must not be cross 
with me, mther. You think I’m drunk 1 am all there, 
that's flat! As they say, " Drink, but keep your wits about 
you." 1 can talk with you at once, father. I can attend 
to any business. You told me about the money; your 
horse is worn-out,—I remember! That can all be managed. 
That’s all in our hands. If it was an enormous sum that’s 
wanted, then we might wait; but as it is 1 can do every¬ 
thing. That’s the case. 

AKIM [goej on fidgeting mth the leg-bands] Eh, lad, It's 
ill sledging when the thaw has. set in." 

NIKITA. What d'you mean by that ? ''And it's ill talking 
with one who is drunk " ? But don’t you worry, let’s have 
some tea. And 1 can do anything; that’s flat! I can put 
everything to rights. 

akIm [shakes his head] £h, eh, eh ! 

NIkIta. The money, here it is. [Puts his hand in his 
pocket, pulls out pocket-book, handles the notes in it and 
takes out a tm-rovble note] Take this to get a horse; I can’t 
forget my parent. I shan't forsake him, that's flat. Be¬ 
cause he’s my parent! Here you are, take it! Really now, 
I don’t grudge it. [€omes up and pushes the note towards 
Akim who wont take it, Nikita catches hold of his fathers 
hand] Take it, I tell you. I don’t grudge it. 

akIm. I «can’t> what d’you call it, 1 mean, can’t take it ? 
And can’t what d'ye call it, talk to you, because you’re 
not yourself, I mean. 
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nikIta. ril not let you go ! Take it I [Puis the mmey 
into Akims }iand\, 

ANisYA [enters, and You'd better take it, he'll give 

you no peace! 

AKfus [takes it, and shakes his hcad\ Oh ! that liqupr. 
Not like a man, 1 mean 1 

NiKiTA. That's better ! If you repay it you’H repay it, 
if i)ot ril make no bother. That's what I am! [l^ees 
AkouUna‘\ Akoulina, show your presents. 
akoulIna. What? 

nikIta. Show your presents. * • 

akoulIna. The presents, what's the use *of showing 
'em ? I've put 'cm away. 

nikIta. Get them, I tell you. Nan will like to see 'em. 
Undo the shawl. Give it here. 
akIm. Oh, oh ! It's sickening ! [Ctimbs on the oven']. ^ 
akoulIna [gets out the 'parcels and puts them on the table] 
Well, there you are,—what's the good of looking at 'em ? 
NAN. Oh how lovely ! It’s as good as Stepanida’s. 
akoulIna. Stepanida's ? What's Stepanida's compared 
to this? [Brightening up and undoing the parcels] Just look 
here,—see the quality ! It's a French one. 

nan. The print is fine! Mary has a dress like it, only 
lighter on a blue ground. This is pretty. 
nikIta. Ah, that's it! 

Anisya passes angnly into the closet, returns with a table- 
cloth and the cldmnsy of the samovdr, and goes up to the 
table. 

ANisYA. Drat you, littering the table ! 
nikIta. You look here! , 

anIsya. What am 1 to look at?» Have I never seen 
anything ? Put it away ! [Sweeps the shawl on to the Jhor 
with her arm]. 

AKOULINA. What are you pitching things down for ? 
You pitch your own things about! [Picks up the shawk], 
nikIta. Anisya! Look here ! * 
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ANisYA. Why am I to look ? 

nik/ta. You think I have forgotten you ? Look here! 
[Shows Iwr a parcel and sits donm on it‘\ It's a present 
for you. Only you must earn it! Wife, where am I 
sitting ? 

ANisYA. Enough of your humbug. I'm not afraid of 
you. Whose money are you spreeing on and buying your 
fat wench presents with ? Mine ! 

akoulIna. Yours indeed? No fear! You wished to steal 
it, but it did not come off! Get out of the way! [Pushes 
her while fsrying to 

ANfsYA. What are you shoving for ? I'll teach you to 
shove ! 

akoulIna. Shove me? You try! [Presses against Anisya\ 

nikIta. Now then, now then, you women. Have done 
now! [Steps between them\. 

AKouiiNA. Comes shoving herself in 1 You ought to 
keep quiet and remember your doings! You think no 
one knows! 

ANisYA. Knows what ? Out with it, out with it! What 
do they know ? 

akoulIna. I know something about you ! 

ANisYA. You're a slut who goes with another's husband! 

akoulIna. And you did yours to death! 

ANisYA [throwing herself on Akoulina^ You're raving! 

^iKiTA [holding her hack^ Anisya, you seem to have for¬ 
gotten ! 

ANisYA. Want to frighten me ! I'm not afraid of you ! 

NIKITA [turns Anisya round and pushes her out] Be off! 

ANisYA. Where am I to go ? I'll not go out of my own 
house! 

nikIta. Be off, I tell you, and don't dare to come in 
here! 

ANisYA.fl won't go! [Nikita pushes her, Anisya cries and 
screams and cUngs to the door] What! am I to be turned 
out of my own house by the scruff of the neck ? What 
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are you doings you scoundrel ? Do you think there's t^o 
law for you ? You wait a bit! 
nikIta. Now then! 

ANfsYA. I'll go to the Elder! To the policeman ! 
nikIta. Off, I tell you! her out\ 

ANfsYA [behind the door] I'll hang myself I 
nikIta. No fear I 

NAN. Oh, oh, oh 1 Mother, dear, darling! [Cries\ 
NiKiTA. Me frightened of her! A likely thing! wliat 
are you crying for ? She'll come back, no fear. Go and 
see to the samovar. [Exit Nan\ • 

akoulIna [collects and folds her presents^ * The mean 
wretch, how she's messed it up. But wait a bit, I'll cut 
up her jacket for her! Sure 1 will! 
nikIta. I've turned her out, what more do you want ? 
akoulIna. She's dirtied my new shawl. If that bitch • 
hadn't gone away, I'd have torn her eyes out! 

nkIta. That's enough. Why should you be angry? 
Now if I loved her . . . 

AKouLiNA. Loved her ? She's worth loving, with her fat 
mug ! If you'd have given her up, then nothing would 
have happened. You should have sent her to the devil. 
And the house was mine all the same, and the money was 
mine ! Says she is the mistress, but what sort of mis¬ 
tress is she to her husband ? She’s a murderess, that's 
what she is ! She'll serve you the same way I ^ 

NiufTA. Oh dear, how's one to stop a woman's jaw? 
You don’t yourself know what you're jabbering about! 

aeoulIna. Yes, I do. I’ll not live with her! I'll turn 
her out of the house ! She can't live here with me. 
The mistress indeed! She’s not the mistress,—^that jail¬ 
bird! 

nikIta. That's enough! What have you to do with 
her ? Don't mind her. You look at me I • I am the 
meater I I do at 1 lUce. I've ceased to love her, and 
now I love you. I love who I like 1 The power it mine. 
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she's under me. That's where 1 keep her. [Points to his 
fee£\ A pity we've no concertina. [iSwigfj]. 

** We have loaves on the stoves. 

We have porridge on the shelf. 

Bo we’ll live and be gaj, 

Making merry every day, 

And when death comes, 

Then we’ll die I 

We have loaves on the stoves, 

We have porridge on the shelf ...” 

PnieT MUritch, Hjs takes off his outdoor things and climbs 
on the oven, 

MfTRiTCH. Seems the women have been fighting again ! 
Tearing each other's hair. Oh Lord, gracious Nicholas! 

akIm [sitting on ike edge of the ooeny takes his leg-bands 
•and shoes and be^ns putting them on] Get in, get into the 
corner. 

mItritch. Seems they can't settle matters between 
them. Oh Lord! 

nikIta. Get out the liquor, we'll have some with our 
tea. 

NAN [to Akoulinci\ Sister, the samovir is just boiling 
over. 

NIKITA. And where's your mother } 

NAN. She's standing and crying out there in the passage. 

Nii^fTA. Oh, that's it! Call her, and tell her to bring 
the samovir. And you, Akoulina, get the tea things. 

akoulIna. The tea things? All right. [Brings the things'\, 

NiKiTA [unpacks spirits^ rusks, and salt herrings^ That’s for 
jmyself. This is yam for the wife. The paraffin is out 
there in the passage, and here’s the money. Wait a bit, 
[takes a counting-frame’l I'll add it up. [Adds'\ Wheat-flour, 
80 kopdykas, oil . . . Father, 10 roubles. . . . Father, 
come let's have some tea I 

. Silence. Akim sits on the oven and winds the bands round 
his legs. * EfUer Anisya with samovdr. 
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ANISYA, Where shall I put it ? 

nikIta. Here on the table. Weill have you been to 
the Elder ? Ah^ that's it I Have your say and then eat 
your words. Now then, that’s enough. Don’t be cross, 
sit down and drink this. [FtlLf a wine-glass for her^ And 
here’s your present. [^Gives her the parcel he had been sit¬ 
ting on. Anisi/a takes it silentlp and shakes her head\ 

akIm [gets down and pats on his sheepskin, then comes vp to 
the table and puts down the mcm^] Here, take your money 
back! Put it away. 

nikIta [does not see the money] Why have •you put on 
your things } * 

AKiin. I’m going, going I mean; forgive me for the 
Lord’s sake. [Takes up his cap and belt], 

NiKiTA. My gracious ! Where are you going to at this 
time of night } 1 

AKIM. 1 can’t, 1 mean what d’ye call ’em, in your house, 
what d’ye call ’em, can’t stay 1 mean, stay, can’t stay, 
forgive me. 

NiKiTA. But are you going without having any tea ? 
akIm [fastens his belt] Going, because, I mean, it’s not 
right in your house, 1 mean, what d’you call it, not right, 
Nikita, in the house, what d^ye call it, not right! I mean, 
you are living a bad life, Nikita, bad,—I’ll go. 

nikIta. Eh now ! Have done talking! Sit down and 
drink your tea ! ^ 

an/sya. Why, father, you’ll shame us before the neigh¬ 
bours. What has offended you ? 

akIm. Nothing what d’ye call it, nothing has offended 
me, nothing at all! 1 mean only, 1 see, what d’you call 

it, 1 mean, I see my son, to ruin 1 mean, to ruin, I mean 
my son’s on the road to ruin, 1 mean. 
nikIta. What ruin Just prove it! 
akIm. Ruin, ruin; you’re in the midst of it! What did 
1 tell you that time ? 
nikIta. You said all sorts of things ! 
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ak/m. 1 told you^ what d’ye call it, I told you about the 
orphan lass. That you had wronged an orphan—Marina, 
1 mean, wronged her! 

nikIta. Eh ! he’s at it again. Let bygones be bygones 
. . • All that’s past! 

ak/m [excited^ Past! No, lad, it’s not past. Sin, I 
mean, fasl^ns on to sin—drags sin after it, and you’ve 
stuc]^ fast, Nikita, fast in sin ! Stuck fast in sin ! I see 
you’re fast in sin. Stuck fast, sunk in sin, I mean! 

nikIta. Sit down and drink your tea, and have done 
with it! * 

akIm. 1 can’t, I mean can’t what d’ye call it, can’t 
drink tea. Because of your hlth, I mean; I feel what 
d’ye call it, 1 feel sick, very sick! I can’t what d’ye call 
it, I can’t drink tea with you. 

* nikIta. £hl There he goes rambling! Come to the 
table. 

akIm. You’re in your riches same as in a net—you’re 
in a net, 1 mean. Ah, Nikita, it’s the soul that God 
needs! 

nikIta. Now really, what right have you to reprove me 
in my own house ? Why do you keep on at me } Am I 
a child that you can pull by*the hair ? Nowadays those 
things have been dropped! 

akIm. That’s true. I have heard that nowadays, what 
d’ye «all it, that nowadays children pull their fathers’ 
beards, I mean ! But that’s ruin, that’s ruin, 1 mean! 

NiKiTA [amgrily] We are living without help from you, 
and it’s you who came to us with your wants ! 

• akIm. The money ? There’s your money! I'll go beg¬ 
ging, begging 1 mean, Before I’ll take it, 1 mean. 

nikIta. That’s enough! Why be angry and upset the 
whole company! [Holds him hy the am]. 

AKfM Let go! I’ll not stay. I'd rather sleep 

under some fence than in the midst of your filth! Faugh! 
God for^ve me ! [Exii\, 
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KiKiTA. Here’s a go! 

akIm \re(^€ns the door\ Come to your senses, Nikita! 
It*s the soul that God wants ! [ExU\ 

AKoOLiNA \tcJees cups] Well, shall 1 pour out the tea } 
[Takes a cup. All are silent], * 

hItritch [roars] Oh Lord, be merciful to me a sinner! 
[All start], 

- NiKiTA [lies down on the hencK] Oh, it’s dull, it’s 4^11! 
\To AkouUnd] Where’s the concertina? 

akoulIna. The concertina ? He’s bethought himself of 
it. Why, you took it to be mended. I’vd poured out 
your tea. Drink it! 

nikIta. I don’t want it! Put out the light . • • Oh, 
how dull 1 feel, how dull! [iSo6s]. 


Curtain. 



ACT IV 


Autumn, Evening, The moon is shining. The stage re- 
presents the interior of courtyard. The scenery at the back 
shows, in the rmddU, the back porch of the hvi. To the rigM 
the winter half of the hut and the gate ; to the left the summer 
half and the cellar. To Ike right of the stage is a shed. The 
sound of tipsy voices and shouts are heard from the hut} 
Second Neighbour Woman comes out of the hut and beckons to 
First Neighbour Woman. 

SECOND NEIGHBOUR. How's it Akoulfiia has not shown 
herself? 

FIRST NEIGHBOUR. Why hasn't she shown herself? She'd 
have been glad to; but she's too ill, you know. The 
suitor's relatives have come, and want to see the girl; and 
she, my dear, she's lying in the cold hut and can't come 
out, poor thing! * 

SECOND NEIGHBOUR. But how's that ? 

FIRST NEIGHBOUR. They say she's been bewitched by an 
evil eyp! She's got pains in the stomach ! 

SECOND NEIGHBOUR. You don t say so ? 

FIRST NEIGHBOUR. What else could it be ? [ Whispers'], 

SECOND NEIGHBOUR. Dear me! There's a go! But his 
rqjatives will surely find it out ? 

FIRST NEIGHBOUR. They*find it out! They're all drunk ! 
Besides, they are chiefly after her dowry. Just think what 

' Where not otherwise mentioned in the stage directions, it is 
always the winter half of the hnt that is referred to as “ the hnt." 
The snnune^half is not heated, and not used in winter under ordi< 
nary oiromnstanoes, 

6i 
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they give with the girl! Two furs^ my dear, six dresses, 
a French shawl, and I don't know how many pieces 
of linen, and money as well,—two hundred roubles, it's 
said ! 

SECOND NEIGHBOUR. That's all very well, but even money 
can't give much pleasure in the face of such a dis¬ 
grace. • 

FIRST NEIGHBOUR. Hush!. . . There's his father, I think. 
TA^ cease talking, and go into the hvJt. 

The Suitors Father comes out of the hut hiccoughing, 

THE FATHER. Oh, Tm all in a sweat. It^’s awfully hot I 
Will just cool myself a bit. [Stands puffing The Lord only 
knows what—something is not right. I can't feel happy. 
—Well, it's the old woman's affair. 

Enter Matryona from hut. 

matry6na. And I was just thinking, where's the fathe/? 
Where’s the father.'* And here you are, dear friend. . . , 
Well, dear friend, the Lord be thanked! Everything is 
as honourable as can be! When one's arranging a match 
one should not boast. And I have never learnt to boast. 
But as you’ve come about the right business, so with the 
Lord's help, you'll be grateful to me all your life 1 She's 
a wonderful girl! There's no other like her in all the 
district! 

THE FATHER. That’s true enough, but how about the 
money ? • 

matry6na. Don’t you trouble about the money ! Ail 
she had from her father goes with her. And it’s more 
than one gets easily, as things are nowadays. Three 
times 6fty roubles ! • 

THE FATHER. We don’t Complain, but it's for our own 
child. Naturally we want to get the best we can. 

matry6na. I'll tell you straight, friend; if it hadn't 
been for me, you'd never have found anything like her I 
They’ve had an offer from the Karmilins, but Lstood out 
against it^ And as for the money, I'll tell you truly: 
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when her father^ God be merciful to his soul, was dying, 
he gave orders that the widow should take Nikita into 
the homestead—of course I know all about it from ray 
son,—and the money was to go to Akoulina. Why, another 
one anight have thought of his own interests, but Nikita 
gives evexything clean! It's no trifle. Fancy what a sum 
it is I • 


THC FATHER. People are saying, that more money was 
left her ? The lad's sharp too ! 

matry6na.^ Oh, dear soul alive! A slice in another’s 
hand always Igoks bigi all she had will be handed over. 
I tell you, throw doubts to the wind and make all sure! 
What a girl she is 1 as fresh as a daisy! 

THE FATHER. That’s SO. But my old woman and I 
were only wondering about the girl; why has she not 
c8me out ? We’ve been thinking, suppose she’s sickly ? 

matry6na. Oh, ah. . . . Who.? She? Sickly? Why, 
there’s none to compare with her in the district. The 
girl’s as sound as a bell; you can’t pinch her. But you 
saw her the other day! And as for work, she’s wonderful! 
She’s a bit deaf, that’s true, but there are spots on the 
sun, you know. And her noj coming out, you see, it’s 
from an evil eye ! A spell’s been cast on her! And I 
know the bitch who’s done the business ! They know of 
the betrothal and they bewitched her. But I know a 
counter-spell. The girl will get up to-morrow. Don’t 
you worry about the girl! 

THE FATHER. Well, of course, the thing's settled. 
matry6na. Yes, of course! Don’t you turn back. And 


don’t forget me. I’ve had a lot of trouble. Don’t for¬ 
get .. . 


A fvomans voice from the hut. 

VOICE. If we are to go, let's go. Come along, Ivdn ! 
THE patherT I’m coming. [Exeunt. Guests crowd together 
in the ptissg,ge and prepare to go amap]. 

NAN [runs out of ihe hut and calls to Anisyd\ Mother! 
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AKisYA l/rom inside] What dyou want? 

NAN. Mother, come here, or they'll hear. 

An-Ci^a enters and they go together to the shed. 

ANfsYA. Well ? What is it ? Where's Akoulina ? 

NAN. She’s gone into the barn. It's awful what's she’s 
doing there! May I die! " I can't bear it," she says. 
^'I'll scream," she says, ^'1*11 scream out loud." May 
I die! * 

ANisYA. She’ll have to wait. We'll see our visitors off 
first ^ 

NAN. Oh mother! She's so bad! Ai]^d she’s angry 
too. ''What’s the good of their drinking my health?" 
she says. “I shan't marry," she says. “I shall die,” 
she says. Mother, supposing she does die! It's awful. 
I’m so afraid I 

an/sya. No fear, she'll not die. But don't you go neHr 
her. Come along. [Exit Anisya and Nan]. 

mItritch [pomes in at the gate and begins collecting the 
scattered hay'\ Oh Lord ! Merciful Nicholas ! What a lot 
of liquor they've been and swilled, and the smell the/ve 
made I It smells even out here I But no, I don't want 
any, drat it I See how they've scattered the hay about 
They don't eat it, but only trample it under foot A truss 
gone before you know it Oh, that smell, it seems to be 
just under my nose I Drat it! [Yamns‘\ It's time to go to 
sleep! But I don’t care to go into the hut. It *seems 
to float just round my nose! It has a strong scent, the 
damned stuff! [The guests are heard driving off] They're 
off at last. Oh Lord! Merciful Nicholas! There they 
go, binding themselves and gulling one another. And it^ 
all gammon! 

ErUer Nikita. 

nikIta. Mltritch, you get off to sleep and I'll put this 
straight. 

hItritch. All right, you throw it to the sheqp. Well, 
have you seen 'em all off? 
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Kik/ta. Yes, they*re off! But things are not right/ I 
don't know what to do! 

m/tritch. It*s a fine mess. But there's the Foundlings* ^ 
for that sort of thing. Whoever likes may drop one 
the^p; they'll take 'em all. Give 'em as many as you 
like^ they ask no questions^ and even pay—if the mother 
goes in as ^ wet-nurse. It's easy enough nowadays. 

Nil^fTA. But mind| Mltritch, don’t go blabbing. 
mItritch* It’s no concern of mine. Cover the tracks as 
you think best. Dear me, how you smell of liquor! I’ll 
go in. Oh TLord ! [Exit, yanming]. 

NiJcUa is long silent, SUs down on a sledge. 
nikIta. Here’s a go ! 

Enter Anisya, 

ANfsYA. Where are you ? 

• nikIta. Here. 

anIsya. What are you doing there ? There's no time to 
be lost! We must take it out directly ! 
nik/ta. What are we to do ? 

ANfsYA. I'll tell you what you are to do. And you’ll 
have to do it! 

nikIta. You’d better take it to the Foundlings*—if any¬ 
thing. * 

ANisYA. Then you'd better take it there yourself if you 
like! You’ve a hankering for smut, but you’re weak 
when Jit comes to settling up, I see ! 
nik/ta. What’s to be done ? 

ANisYA. Go down into the cellar, I tell you, and dig a 
hole! 

. nikIta. Couldn't you manage, somehow, some other way? 

ANfsYA [imitating him‘\ Some other way ? ” Seems we 
can’t “ some other way 1" You should have thought about 
it a year ago. Do what you're told to! 
nik/ta. Oh dear, what a go! 

^ The Fgandling^' Hospital in Moscow, where 80 to 90 par cent, 
of the children die. 
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Enter Nan, 

NAN. Mother! Grandmother*s calling! 1 think sister 8 
got a baby J May 1 die, it screamed ! 

ANisYA, What are you babbling about? Plague take 
you / It's kittens whining there. Go into the but jind 
sleep, or I'll give it you ! 

NAN. Mammy dear^ truly^ 1 swear ... . 

ANfsYA [raising her arm as if to strike] 1*11 give it you ! 
You be off and don't let me catch sight of you! [Nan 
runs into hut. To NikUd] Do as you're told^ or else mind! 
[Edi\. 

nikIta [alone. After a long siletice] Here's a go ! Oh 
these women! What a 6x! Says you should have thought 
of it a year ago. When's one to think beforehand? 
When's one to think ? Why^ last year this Anisya dangled 
after me. What was I to do? Am I a monk? Thcj 
master died ; and 1 covered my sin as was proper, so I was 
not to blame there. Aren't there lots of such cases? 
And then those powders. Did I put her up to that? 
Why^ had I known what the bitch was up to^ I'd have 
killed her! I'm sure 1 should have killed her! She's 
made me her partner in these horrors—that jade! And 
she became loathsome to mef from that day! She became 
loathsome, loathsome to me as soon as mother told me 
about it. I can't bear the sight of her! Well then, how 
could 1 live with her? And then it begun. . . .,That 
wench began hanging round. Well, what was 1 to 
do! If 1 had not done it, someone else would. And 
this is what comes of it! Still I’m not to blame in this 
either. Oh, what a go! thinking] They are bolc^ 
these women! What a plan to think of! But 1 won't 
have a hand in it! 

' Enter Matry&na mth a lantern and spade, pandng. 

MATRvdNA* Why are you sitting there like a hen on 
a perch ? What did your wife tell you to do ? You just 
get things ready 1 ^ 
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NiKfTA. What do you mean to do ? 

matry6na. We know what to do. You do your share ! 

NiKh'A. You'll be getting me into a mess! 

MATRYONA. What ? You're not thinking of backing out, 
are^ou ? Now it's come to this, and you back out I 

NixfTA. Think what a thing it would be! It's a living 
soul. • 

matry6na. a living soul indeed ! Why, it's more dead 
than alive. And what's one to do with it ? Go and take 
it to the Foundlings'—it will die just the same, and the 
rumour will get about,, and people will talk, and the girl be 
left on our hands. 

NixiTA. And supposing it's found out ? 

matry6na. Not manage to do it in one's own house? 
We'll manage it so that no one will have an inkling. Only 
do as I tell you. We women can't do it without a man. 
There, take the spade, and get it done there,—I'll hold 
the light. 

nikIta. What am I to get done ? 

matry6na [in a low votes] Dig .a hole; then we'll bring 
it out and get it out of the way in a trice ! There, she’s 
calling again. Now then, get in, and I'll go. 

nikIta. Is it dead then ? * 

MATRYONA. Of course it is. Only you must be quick, or 
else people will notice ! They'll see or they'll hear! The 
rascals must needs know everything. And the policeman 
went by this evening. Well then, you see him the 

spade"], you get down into the cellar and dig a hole right 
in the comer; the earth is soft there, and you'll smooth 
it over. Mother earth will not blab to any one; she'll 
keep it close. Go then^ go, dear. 

nikIta. You'll get me into a mess, bother you ! I’ll go 
away ! You do it alone as best you, can ! 

ANfsYA [^fen^h the doorway] Well ? Has he dug it ? 

MATRYONA. Why have you come away? What have 
you done with it? 
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an/sva. I've covered it with rags. No one can hear 'it. 
Wellj has he dug it? 
matry6na. He doesn't want to! 

ANfsYA [springs cut enraged] Doesn't want to! How 
will he like feeding vermin in prison! 1*11 go straight 

away and tell everything to the police 1 It's idl the same 
if one must perish. I'll go straight and tell! * 
nikIta [taken aback] What will you tell ? * 

anIsya. What ? Everything ! Who took the money ? 
You ! [NUdta is silent] And who gave the poison ? I did ! 
But you knew! You knew ! You knew We were in 
agreement! 

matr>6na. That's enough now. Nikita dear, why are 
you obstinate ? What's to be done now ? One must take 
some trouble. Go, honey. 

ANisYAw See the fine gentleman I He doesn't like it^! 
You’ve put upon me long enough! You've trampled me 
under foot! Now it's my turn! Go, I tell you, or else I'll 
do what I said. . . . There, bike the spade; there, now go! 

nikIta. Drat you! Can't you leave a fellow alone I [Takes 
the spadCf but shrinks] If I don't choose to. I'll not go I 
ANfsYA. Not go? [Begins to shout] Neighbours! Heh ! 
heh! 

matry6na [closes her imuth] What are you about ? You're 
mad! He'll go. . . . Go, sonnie; go, my own. 

ANISYA. I’ll cry murder! • 

NikIta. Now stop! Oh what people ! You'd better be 
quick. ... As well be hung for a sheep as a lamb! [Goes 
towards the cellar], 

MATRYONA. Ycs, that's just it, honey. If you know how 
to amuse yourself, you must know how to hide the conse* 
quences. 

ANfsYA [Hill eaxdied] He's trampled on me ... he and 
his slut! But it's enough! I'm not goiflg to be the 
cmly one! Let him also be a murderer! Tjben he'll 
know how it feels! 
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matry6na. There, there I How she flares up! Don't 
you be cross, lass, but do things quietly little by little, as 
it's best. You go to the girl, and he'll do the work. 
[Follows NikUa U» the cellar with a lantern. He descends 
inta the cellar], 

ANisYA. And I'll make him strangle his dirty brat! [Still 
excited] I've worried myself to death all alone, with Peter's 
bon^s weighing on my mind! Let him feel it too! I'll 
not spare myself; I've said I'll not spare myself! 

nikIta [from the cellar] Show a light! 

matry6na [holds uj^the lantern to him. To Anisya] He's 
digging. Go and bring it. 

ANisYA. You stay with him, or he'll go away, the wretch I 
And I'll go and bring it. 

matry6na. Mind, don't forget to baptize it, or 1 will 
tf you like. Have you a cross ? 

ANisYA. I'll And one. I know how to do it. [Emt], 

See at end of Act, Variation, which may be used instead 

of the following. 

matry6na. How the woman bristled up! But one 
must say she's been put upoif. Well, but with the Lord's 
help, when we've covered this business, there'll be an 
end of it. We'll shove the girl off without any trouble. 
My sgn will live in comfort. The house, thank God, is 
as full as an egg. They'll not forget me eitlier. Where 
would they have been without Matry6na } They'd not 
have known how to contrive things. [Feering into the 
cellar] Is it ready, sonnie ? 

NiKi'rA [puts out his lUad] What are you about there f 
Bring it quick! What are you dawdling for ? If it is to 
be done, let it be done. 

MATRYdNA«[goejr towards door of the hut and meets Anisya. 
Anisya comes out mth a baby wrapped in riags] Well, have 
you bapfized it? 
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ANisYA. Why, of course ! It was all 1 could do to take 
it away—she wouldn’t give it up! [Comesforward and handt 
it to Nikitd\, 

nikIta [docs mi take tV] You bring it yourself! 

ANfsYA. Take it, 1 tell you ! [Throws the hahy to 1dm\, 
nikIta [catches f7] It’s alive ! Gracious me, it’s moving ! 
It’s alive ! What am I to . . . r 

ANisYA [snaUihes the hal^ from him and throws it into the 
ceUar"] Be quick and smother it, and then it won't be 
alive ! [Pushes Nikita down\ It’s your doing, and you must 
finish it. 

MATRYdNA oti the doorst^ of the Atdj He’s tender¬ 
hearted. It’s hard on him, poor dear. Well, what of 
that ? Isn’t it also his sin ? 

Anisya stands by the cellar, 

MATRYdNA [nto looldug ot her and discourses'^ Oh, oh, oh^ 
How frightened he got: welt, but what of that ? If it » 
hard, it’s the only thing to be done. Where was one to put 
it? And just think, how often it happens that people pray 
to God to have children! But no, God gives them none; or 
they are all still-born. Look at our priest’s wife now. . . . 
And here, where it’s not wanted, here it lives. [Ijooks to- 
wards the cellar] I suppose he^s finished. [ To Anisya] Well ? 

ANisYA [looking into the cellar] He’s put a board on it 
and is sitting on it. It must be finished ! 

MATRYdNA. Oh, oh! One would be glad not to sin, 
but what’s one to do ? 

Re-enter Nikila from cellarf trembling all over, 
nikIta. It’s still alive ! I can’t! It’s alive! 

AKisYA. If it’s alive, where are you off to ? [Tries to 
stop him], ‘ 

nikIta [rushes at her] Go away! I’ll kill you! [Catches 
hold of her arms ; she escapeSi he runs after her with the spade, 
Matrykna runs towards him and stops him, Afdsya runs into 
the porch. Matryona tries to wrench the spade ftom him. 
To his mtdher] I’ll kill you! I’ll kill you! Go away! 
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[Maify6na runs to Antsya in the porch. NikUa stops^ I'll 
kill you! Ill kill you all! 

matry6na. That's because he's so frightened! Never 
mind, it will {)ass! 

^nikIta. What have they made me do? What have 
they made me do? How it whimpered. . . . How it 
crackled under me! What have they done with me ? 
. And it's really alive, still alive I [Listens in alence\ 
It's whimpering . . . There^ it's whimpering. [Runs to the 
cellar\ 

MATRvdftA [to Ani ^ci \ He's going; it seems he means 
to bury it. Nikita, you’d better take the lantern ! 

nikIta [does not heed her, hut listens by the cellar door] 
I can hear nothing! I suppose it was fancy ! [Mmes away, 
then stops'] How the little bones crackled under me. 

V Krr . . . kr . . . What have they made me do ? [Listens 
again] Again whimpering I It's really whimpering! What 
can it be ? Mother! Mother, I say! [Goes up to her], 

matry6na. What is it, sonnie ? 

nikIta. Mother, my own mother, I can't do any more! 
Can't do any more ! My own 'mother, have some pity on 
me! 

matry6na. Oh dear, how frightened you are, my dar¬ 
ling ! Come, come, drink a drop to give you courage! 

nikIta. Mother, mother! It seems my time has come! 
Whft have you done with me ? How the little bones 
crackled, and how it whimpered 1 My own mother! What 
have you done with me ? [Steps aside and sits down on the 
sledge]. 

, matry6na. Come, my own, have a drink! It certainly 
does seem uncanny at*night-time. But wait a bit. When 
the day breaks, you know, and one day and another 
passes, you'll forget even to think of it. Wait a bit; when 
the girl's married we'll even forget to think of it. But 
you go and have a drink ; have a drink! I'll go and put 
things*straight in the cellar myself. 
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NiKfTA [rouses Aimse^] Is there any drink left ? Per¬ 
haps I can drink it off ! 

AfUsya, who has stood all the Hme hy the dotnr, silently makes 
way f&rhim* 

matry6na. GrOj go, hone 7 , and I'll set to work! I'U^o 
down myself and dig! Where has he thrown the spade 
to ? [Finds the spade, and goes down into the cellar^ Anisya, ' 
come kere I Hold the light, will you ? ^ 

anIsya. And what of him ? 

matryiSna. He's so frightened I You've been too hard 
with him. Leave him alone, he'll come to his senses. 
God help him ! I'll set to work myself. Put the lantern 
down here. I can see. 

Mcdry&na disappears into the cellar, 

ANisYA [hoHng towards the door by which Nikita enters 
ike kut\ Well, have you had enough spree ? You've beent 
puffing yourself up, but now you'll know how it feels! 
You'll lose some of your bluster! 

nikIta [rushes out of the hvi towards the cellar^ Mother! 
mother, 1 say! 

matry6na [puts out her head\ What is it, sonnie ? 

nikIta [listening Don't bury it, it's alive! Don't you 
hear ? Alive! There—it’s whimpering I There . . . quite 
plain! 

MATRYONA. How Can it whimper? Why, you've flat- 
tened it into a pancake ! The whole head is smashed to 
bits! 

nikIta. What is it then ? his ears] It's still 

whimpering! I am lost I Lost 1 What have they done 
with me ? . » . Where shall 1 go ? [Sits down on the step], , 


Curtain, 



VARIATION 


Inkead of the end of Act IV, (from the words, 
** anIsya. ril find one. 1 know how to do it **) the 

foUowing vamation ma^e read, and it the one usuaUy acted. 

Scene 2. 


The interior of the hut as in Act I, 

Nan lies on the bench, and is covered with a coat, MUritch 
is sitting on the oven smoking, 

MiTRiTCH. Dear me! How theyVe made the place 
smell! Drat 'em 1 They've been spilling the fine stuff. 
Even tobacco don’t get rid of the smell! It keeps tick¬ 
ling one's nose so. Oh Lord! ^ut it's bedtime, I guess. 
[Approaches the lamp to put it out], 

NAN [Jumps up, and remains sitting up] Daddy dear,^ 
don't put it out! 

mItritch. Not put it out ? Why ? 

NAN. Didn't you hear them rowing about in the yard ? 
[Listens] D'you hear, there in the bam again now ? 

mItritch. What's that to you ? 1 guess no one's asked 
you to mind! Lie down and sleep 1 And I'll turn down 
the light. [Turns donm lamp], 

NAN. Daddy darling! • Don’t put it right out; leave a 
little bit if only as big as a mouse's eye, else it's so 
frightening! 

mItritch ycughs] All right, all right. [Sits down bp her] 
What's there to be afraid of? 

^ Nan calls Uitritoh ** daddy** merely os a term of endearment. 

73 
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NAN. How can one help being frightened, daddy! 
Sister did go on so! She was beating her head against 
the box! \Whispers] You know, I know ... a litUe baby 
is going to be born. . . . It's already born, I think. . . . 

mItritch. £h, what a little busybody it is! Ma;^ the 
frogs kick her i Must needs know everything. Lie down 
and sleep! [iVhn lies domi] That's right I [Twdcs her tip] 
That's right! There now, if you know too much you'll 
grow old too soon. 

NAN. And you are going to lie on the oven { 
mItritch. Well, of course I \%Kt'a littljp silly you are, 
now 1 come to look at you ! Must needs know everything. 
[Tucks her up again, then stands up to go\ There now, lie 
still and sleep! [Goes up to the oven], 

NAN. It gave just one cry, and now there’s nothing to 
be heard. 

mItritch. Oh Lord! Gracious Nicholas! What is it 
you can't hear ? 

NAN. The baby. 

mItritch. There is none, that’s why you can’t bear it. 
NAN. But I heard it! May I die, 1 heard it! Such a 
thin voice! 

mItritch. Heard indeed! Much you heard 1 Well, if 
you know,—why then it was just such a little girl as you 
that the bogey popped into his bag and made off with. 
NAN. What bogey ? • 

mItritch. Why, just his very self! [Climbs up on to the 
oven] The oven is beautifully warm to-night. Quite a 
treat 1 Oh Lord! Gracious Nicholas! 

NAN. Daddy! are you going to sleep ? • 

mItritch. What else ? Do you think I’m going to sing 
songs? 

Silence. 

NAN. Daddy! Daddy, 1 say! They are digging! S’help 
me, they’re digging—don’t you hear ? May I dit, they're 
digging! 
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uiTRiTCH. What are you dreaming about? Digging! 
Digging in the night! Who's digging ? The cow’s rub¬ 
bing herself, that’s all. Digging indeed! Go to sleep 
I tell you, else I’ll just put out the light! 

I^lN. Daddy darling, don’t put it out! I won’t . . . 
s’help me, 1 won’t. It’s so frightful! 

MfTRiTcn. Frightful ? Don't be afraid and then it won't 
be ftightful. Look at her, she’s afraid, and then says it’s 
frightful. How can it help being frightful if you are 
afraid ? £h^ what a stupid little girl! 

Silence, Tlye cruH^l ,.Mrps, 

NAN [whispers] Daddy! 1 say, daddy! Are you 
asleep ? 

MfTRiTCH. Now then, what d’you want ? 

NAN. What’s the bogey like ? 

mItritch. Why, like this! When he finds such a one 
as you, who won't sleep, he comes with a sack and pops 
the girl into it, then in he gets himself, head and all, 
lifts her dress, and gives her a fine whipping! 

NAN. What with ? 

mItritch. He takes a birch-broom with him. 

NAN. But he can’t see there—inside the sack I 

mItritch. Hell see, no fear! 

NAN. But I’ll bite him. 

mItritch. No, friend, him you can’t bite ! 

NAft. Daddy, there’s some one coming! Who is it ? Oh 
gracious goodness! Wlio can it be ? 

mItritch. Well, if some one’s coming, let them come! 
What’s the matter with you ? I suppose it’s your mother! 
* Enter Anisya, ^ 

anIsya. Nan! [Nun pretends to be asleep] Mitritch ! 

mItritch. WTiat? 

anIsya. What’s the lamp burning for? We are going 
to sleep in Che sumraer-hut. 

mItritch. Why, you see I've only just got straight. I'll 
put the light out all right. 
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an/sya \rummaget in her hox and grumbles] When a thing's 
wanted one never can find it! 

HfTRiTCH. Why, what is it you are looking for ? 

ANfsYA. I'm looking for a cross. Suppose it were to die 
unbaptized I It would be a sin, you know I » 

MiTRiTCH. Of course it would! Everything in due 
order. , . . Have you found it ? 

ANisYA. Yes, I've found it. [Exit], 
mItritch. That's right, else I'd have lent her mine. 
Oh Lord! 

NAN [jumps up trembling] Oh,^dv<^ddy 1 bon't go to 
sleep; for goodness* sake, don't! It’s so frightful! 
mItritch. What's frightful ? 

NAN. It will die—the little baby will! At Aunt Irene's 
the old 'vroman also baptized the baby, and it died 1 
mItritch. If it dies, they'll bury it I 
NAN. But maybe it wouldn't have died, only old Granny 
Matrydna's there 1 Didn't I hear what granny was saying f 
May I die, 1 heard her ! 

mItritch. What did you hear? Go to sleep, I tell 
you. Cover yourself up, head and all, and let's have an 
end of it! 

NAN. If it lived. I'd nurse ^t! 
mItritch [roarj] Oh Lord! 

NAN. Where will they put it ? 

mItritch. In the right place! It's no business of yours! 
Go to sleep I tell you, else mother will come; she’ll give 
it you! [iS'ft^ence]. 

NAN. Daddy! £h, daddy! That girl, you know, you 
were telling about—they didn't kill her ? « 

mItritch. That girl ? Oh yes. ''That girl turned out all 
right I 

NAN. How was it? You were saying you found her? 
mItritch. Well, we just found her! ** 

NAN. But where did you find her ? Do tell! ^ 
mItritch. Why, in their own house; that's where! We 
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came to a village, the soldiers began hunting about in the 
house, when suddenly there's that same little girl lying 
on the door, flat on her stomach. We were going to give 
her a knock on the head, but all at once 1 felt that sorry, 
that I took her up in my arms; but no, she wouldn't let 
me! Made herself so heavy, quite a hundredweight, 
and caugh/: hold where she could with her hands, so that 
one wouldn't get them off! Well, so 1 began stroking her 
head. It was so bristly,—just like a hedgehog! So 1 
stroked and stroked, and she quieted down at last. 1 
soaked a blit of rusJr amd gave it her. She understood 
that, and began nibbling. What were we to do with her ? 
We took her; took her, and began feeding and feeding 
her, and she got so used to us that we took her with us on 
the march, and so she went about with us. Ah, she was 
a line girl! 

NAN. Yes, and not baptized ? 

mItritch. Who can tell! They used to say, not alto¬ 
gether. 'Cos why, those people weren't our own. 

NAN. Germans } 

mItritch. What an idea! Germans! Not Germans, 
but Asiatics. They are just the same as Jews, but still 
not Jews. Polish, yet Asialtics. Curls ... or, Curdlys 
is their name. . . . I’ve forgotten what it is! ^ We 
called the girl Sashka. She was a fine girl, Sdshka was! 
There now. I’ve forgotten everything I used to know! 
But that girl—the deuce take her—seems to be before 
my eyes now! Out of all my time of service, I remember 
how they flogged me, and 1 remember that girl. That’s all 
1 remember! She’d hang round one's neck, and one 
'ud carry her so. That was a girl,—if you wanted a 
better you'd not And one! We gave her away after¬ 
wards. The captain’s wife took her to bring up as her 
daughter, ^o—she was all right! How sorry the sol¬ 
diers w^e to let her go! 

1 Probably Kurds. 
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NAN. There now, daddy, and I remember when father 
was dying, — you were not living with us then. WeJI, he 
called Nikfta and says, ''Forgive me, Nikita!'' he says, 
and begins to cry. [<SVgAr] That also felt veiy sad ! 
HfiTRiTCH. Yes; there now, so it is . . . , 

NAN. Daddy 1 Daddy, 1 say! There they are again, 
making a noise in the cellar! Oh gracious heayens! Oh 
dear! Oh dear! Oh, daddy 1 They*!! do something tP it 1 
They*!! make away with it, and it*s so little! Oh, oh! 
[Covers up her head and cn>^]. 

mItritch [listemn^ Really thc^jj^e to some villainy, 
blow them to shivers! Oh, these women 'are vile crea¬ 
tures ! One can’t say much for men either; but women ! 

. • . They are like wild beasts, and stick at nothing! 

NAN [ming] Daddy; I say, daddy ! 

MiTRiTCH, Well, what now ? 

NAN. The other day a traveller stayed the night; he 
said that when an infant died its soul goes up straight to 
heaven. Is that true } 

mItritch. Who can tell. I suppose so. Well ? 

NAN. Oh, it would be best if I died too. [Whimpers'l. 
mItritch. Then you*d be off the list! 

NAN. Up to ten one’s an infant, and maybe one's soul 
would go to God. Else one's sure to go to the bad! 

mItritch. And how to the bad ? How should the likes 
of you not go to the bad ? Who teaches you ? Wi)at do 
you see ? What do you hear ? Only vileness! I, though 
I've not been taught much, still know a thing or two. 
I'm not quite like a peasant woman. A peasant woman, 
what is she ? Just mud! There are many millions of th^ 
likes of you in Russia, and all as blind as moles—knowing 
nothing! All sorts of spells: how to stop the cattle- 
plague with a plough, and how to cure children by put¬ 
ting them under the perches in the hen-house! That's 
what they know! 

NAN. Yes, mother also did that! 
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MiTRiTcir. Yes, — there it is, — just so I So many millions 
of girls and women^ and all like beasts in a forest! As she 
grows up, so she dies! Never sees anything; never hears 
anything, A peasant,—he may learn something at the 
pub,jor maybe in prison, or in the army,—as 1 did. But a 
woman ? Let alone about God, she doesn’t even know 
rightly what Friday it is! Friday! Friday ! But ask her 
what'i Friday ? She don't know! They're like blind 
puppies, creeping about and poking their noses into 
the dung^heap. . . . All they know are their silly songs. 
Ho, ho, ho, •ho; wligit they mean by ho-ho, they 

don't know thefhselves ! 

NAN. But I, daddy, 1 do know half the Lord's Prayer! 

mItritch. a lot you know ! But what can one expect 
of you r* Who teaches you ? Only a tipsy peasant—with 
the itrap perhaps! That's all the teaching you get! I 
dov f know who’ll have to answer for you. For a recruit, 
the In^l-'. 'trgeant or the corporal has to answer; but for 
the l)ike.j you there's no one responsible! Just as the 
cattle have no herdsman are the most mischievous, so 
witn you woraen—you are the stupidest class I The most 
foolish class is yours 1 

NAN. Then what's one to do.^ 

MITRITCH. That's what one has to do. ... You just 
cover up your head and sleep! Oh Lord ! 

Silence, The cricket chirps, 

NAN \jumpsup^ Daddy! Some one’s screaming awfully! 
S'help me, some one's screaming! Daddy darling, it's 
coming here! 

^jUfTRiTCH. Cover up your head, I tell you ! 

'Enter NiBta,follofv^ Matrydna, 

nikIta. What have they done with me? What have 
they done with me ? 

MATRYdNA.^Have a drop, honey ; have a drop of drink! 
What's the matter ? [Fetches the spirits and sets the bottle 
before Mn^, 
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nikIta. Give it here ! Perhaps the drink will help me I 
matry6na. Mind ! They're not asleep! Here you are, 
have a drop! 

nikIta. What does it all mean ? Why did you plan 
it ? You might have taken it somewhere! » 

matry6na \fvhisperi\ Sit still a bit and drink a little 
more, or have a smoke. It will ease your thoughts ! 

NixiTA. My own mother! My turn seems to have i^me I 
How it began to whimper, and how the little bones 
crackled . . . krr . . . Tm not a man now ! 

matry6na. £h, now, what'<% tt^e us^of talking so silly 1 
Of course it does seem fearsome at night. But wait till the 
daylight comes, and a day or two passes, and you'll forget 
to think of it! [Goes up to NikUa and puts her kamd on his 
shoulder\. 

NiKiTA. Go away from me ! What have you done with 
me ? 

MATRVdNA. Come, come, sonnie! Now really, what's 
the matter with you ? [Takes his hand\ 

nikIta. Go away from me ! I'll kill you ! It's all one 
to me now! I'll kill you! 

matry6na. Oh, oh, how frightened he's got! You 
should go and have a sleep‘now ! 

NixiTA. I have nowhere to go; I'm lost! 
matryBna [shaking her head] Oh, oh, I'd better go and 
tidy things up. He'll sit and rest a bit, and it wil] pass 1 
[Eadil 

Nikita sks with his face in his hands. MUriich awf Nan 
seem stunned. 

nikIta. It's whining! It's whining! It is really—ther^, 
there, quite plain! She'll bury^it, really she will! [Nuns 
to the door] Mother, don’t buiy it, it's alive. . . . 

Nnter Mdirydna, 

iiatryBna Now then, what is «it ? Heaven 

help you ! Why won’t you get to rest ? How can it be 
alive ? All its bones are crushed! ^ 
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NiRfrA. Give me more drink! [Drinks]. 
matry6na* Now go, sonnie. You'll fall asleep now all 
right* 

NIKITA [stands listening] Still alive . . . there . . . it’s 
whiping • Don't you hear ? . , . There! 
matry6na [whispers] No ! 1 tell you! 
nikIta. }ffother! My own mother! I’ve ruined my 
life What have you done with me ? Where am 1 to go ? 
out of the hut; Matrpdna follows him], 

KAN. Daddy dear^ darling, they’ve smothered it 1 
mItritch ^angn^ Go 1 tell you 1 Oh dear, 

may the frogs luck you! Fll give it to you with the broom! 
Go to sleep, I tell you! 

NAN. Daddy, my treasure! Something is catching hold 
of my shoulders, something is catching hold with its paws I 
Daddy dear . . . may I die ... 1 must go! Daddy, 
darling! let me get up on the oven with you! Let me, 
for Heaven’s sake! Catching hold . . . catching hold! 
Oh 1 to the stofoe], 

mItritch. See how they’ve frightened the girl. . . . 
What vile creatures they are! May the frogs kick them I 
Well then, climb up. 

NAN [climbs on oven] But ddn’t you go away! 
mItritch. Where should 1 go to ? Climb up, climb 
up 1 Oh Lord! Gracious Nicholas! Holy Mother I . . . 
How Ijiey have frighted the girl. [Covers her up] There's 
a little fool—really a little fool! How they’ve frighted 
her; really, they are vile creatures! The deuce take 
’em! 


Curtain, 



ACT V 


Scene 1 

In front of scene a stack-standt to the left a thrashing ground, 
to the right a ham. The ham d oors j^e open. Straw is 
strewn ahoid in the doorway. The hut with yard and out- 
buildings is seen in the background, whence proceed sounds of 
sm^g and of a tambourine. Two Girls are waUcir^ past the 
bam towards the hui. 

FIRST GIRL. There, you see weVe managed to pass with¬ 
out so much as getting our boots dirty ! But to come by 
the street is terribly muddy! ['S'/op and wipe their boots on 

the straw. First Girl looks at the straw and sees something] 
What*s that ? 

SECOND GIRL [looks where the straw lies and sees some one] 
It*s Mitritch, their labourer^ Just look how drunk he is! 

FIRST GIRL. Why, I thought he didn't drink. 

SECOND GIRL. It seems he didn't, until it was going 
around. 

FIRST GIRL. Just See! He must have come ti^ fetch 
some straw. Look! he’s got a rope in his hand, and he's 
fallen asleep. 

SECOND GIRL [listening] They're still singing the praises.^ 
So I s'pose the bride and brideiproom have not yet beeli 
blessed! They say Akoulina didn't even lament! ^ 

FiRgrr GIRL. Mammie says she is marrying against her 

’ This refers to the songs customary at the wed^g of Russian 
peasants, praising the bride and bridegroom. 

* It is etiquette for a bride to bewail the approaching^oss of her 
maidenhood. 

8a 
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will. Her stepfather threatened her, or else she'd not 
have done it for the world! Why, you know what they've 
been saying about her ? 

marIna \caiching up the Girls] How d’you do, lassies ^ 

ofRLs. How d'you do ? 

MARiNA. Going to the wedding, my dears ? 

FIRST GiifL. It's nearly over! We've come just to have 
a lodk. 

marIna. Would you call my old man for me ? Simon, 
from Zoilevo; but surely you know him ? 

FIRST GIRL. Xtf^e "sure* 'fre^ do; he's a relative of the 
bridegroom's, I think ? 

MARiNA. Of course; he's my old man's nephew, the 
bridegroom is. 

SECOND GIRL. Why don't you go yourself? Fancy not 
going to a wedding! 

marIna. 1 have no mind for it, and no time either. It's 
time for us to be going home. We didn't mean to come 
to the wedding. We were taking oats to town. We only 
stopped to feed the horse, and they made my old man 
go in. 

FIRST GIRL. W^here did you j)ut up then ? At Fyddor- 
itch's ? 

marIna. Yes. Well then. I'll stay here and you go and 
call him, my dear—my old man. Call him, my pet, and 
say Ybur missis, Marina, says you must go now!" His 
mates are harnessing. 

FIRST GIRL. Well, all right—if you won't go in yourself. 

The Girls go away towards the house along a footpath. 
Sbunds of songs and tambourine. 

MARiNA \aUme, stands thinking] I might go in, but I don't 
like to, because I have not met him since that day be 
threw me over. It's more than a year now. But I'd 
have liked to have a peep and see how he lives with his 
Ani^a. People say they don't get on. She's a coarse 
woman, and with a character of her own. I should think 
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he's remembered me more than once. He's been caught 
by the idea of a comfortable life and has changed me for 
it. Butj God help him, I don't cherish ill-nrill! Then 
it hurt! Oh dear, it was pain! But now it's worn 
away and been forgotten. But I'd like to have seen him. 
[Looks towards hiU and sees NikUa] Look there! Why, he 
is coming here! Have the girls told him ? How's it he 
has left his guests ? I'll go away! [Nikita appre/kches, 
han^ig his head dofvn^ swinging his arms, and muttering] 
And how sullen he looks ! 

nikIta [sees and recogntSSs^Marlafl^^'^arlna, dearest 
friend, little Marina, what do you want ? 
marIna. I have come for my old man. 
nikIta. Why didn’t you come to the wedding? You 
might have had a look round, and a laugh at my expense! 

marIna. What have 1 to laugh at ? I've come for my 
husband. 

nikIta. Ah, Marina dear I [Tries to embrace her]. 

MAniNA [steps angrily aside] You'd better drop that sort 
of thing, Nikita ! What has been, is past! I’ve come for 
my husband. Is he in your house ? 

nikIta. So I must not repiember the past ? You won't 
let me ? 

MARfNA. It's no use recalling the past! What used to 
be is over now ! 

nikIta. And can never come back, you mean r ^ 
marIna. And will never come back! But why have 
you gone away ? You, the master,—and to go away from 
the feast! 

nikIta down on the straw] ^Why have I gone away ? 
Eh, If you knew, if you had any idea . . . I’m dull, 
Marina, so dull that*I wish my eyes would not see! 1 
rose from the table and left them, to get away from the 
people. If I could only avoid seeing any onl 1 
marIna [crma^ nearer to him] How's that ? « 

nikIta. This is how it is; when 1 eat, it's there I When 
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I drink, it's there! When I sleep, it's there 1 I’m so sick of 
it—so sick! But it's chiefly because I'm all alone that Fra 
so sick, little Marina. I have no one to share my trouble. 

marIna. You can’t live your life without trouble, Nikita. 
Hoyrever, I've wept over mine and wept it away. 

nikIta. The former, the old trouble I Ah, dear friend, 
you've wept yours away, and I've got mine up to there! 
[Put^ kis hand to his th.roai\ 
marIna. But why ? 

nikIta. Why, I'm sick of my whole life! 1 am sick of 
m 3 rself! Ah, why#did you not know how to 

keep me ? You've ruined me, and yourself too! Is this 
life ? 

MARINA [stands by the bam cryingt but restrtdns herself \ I 
do not complain of my life, Nikita! God grant every one 
a life like mine. I do not complain. I confessed to my 
old man at the time, and he forgave me. And he does 
not reproach me. I’m not discontented with my life. The 
old man is quiet, and is fond of me, and 1 keep his children 
clothed and washed! He is really kind to me. Why 
should I complain P It seems God willed it so. And 
what's the matter with your life ? You are rich . . . 

nikIta. My life! . . . It's only that I don't wish to dis¬ 
turb the wedding feast, or I'd take this rope here [takes 
hold of the rope <m the siraw\ and throw it across that rafter 
there. .^Then I’d make a noose and stretch it out, and I’d 
climb on to that rafter and jump down with my head in 
the noose ! That's what my life is! 
marIna. That’s enough! Lord help you! 

•NiKiTA. You think I’m joking? You think I'm drunk? 
I’m not drunk ! To-day *even drink takes no hold on me * 
I'm devoured by misery! Misery is eating me up com¬ 
pletely, so that I care for nothing! Oh, little Marina, it’s 
only with yon I ever lived! Do you remember how we 
us^ to wj^ile away the nights together at the railway ? 
MARINA. Don't you rub the sores, Nikita' I'm bound 
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legally now^ and you too. My dn has been forgiven^ don't 
disturb . . . 

nikIta. What shall 1 do with my heart ? Where am 1 
to turn to ? 

mari'na. What's there to be done ? You've got a wife. 
Don't go looking at others^ but keep to your own ! You 
loved Anisya, then go on loving her ! • 

nikIta. Oh, that Anisya, she's gall and wormwood to 
me, but she's round my feet like rank weeds! 

MARiNA. Whatever she is, still she’s your wife. . . . 
But what's the use of talkth^; you’dSf^^ter go to your 
vidtors, and send my husband to me. 

nikIta. Oh dear, if you knew the whole business . . . 
but there's no good talking I 

Enter Mark’s husband, red and tipsy, and Nan. 
marIna's husband. Marina! Missis! My old woman ! 
are you here ? 

nikIta. There's your husband calling you. Go! 
marIna. And you ? 

NIKITA. I ^ I'll lie down here for a bit! [Lies down on 
the straw]. 

HUSBAND. Where is she then } 

NAN. There she is, near t(ie barn. 

HUSBAND. What are you standing there for ? Come to 
the feast! The hosts want you to come and do them 
honour! The wedding party is just going to ^t^, and 
then we can go too. 

marIna [going towards her husband] 1 didn't want to 
go in. 

HUSBAND. Come on, I tell you 1 You’ll drink a glass to 
our Nephew Peter's health, the rascal! Else the hosts 
might take offence! There's plenty of time for our 
budness. [Marinas husband puis his arm around her, and 
goes reeUng out with Aer]. * 

nikIta [rises and sits down on the straw] Ah, noy^ that I’ve 
seen her, life seems more sickening than ever! It was 
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only with her that I ever really lived ! I’ve ruined my 
life for nothing! I've done for myself! [Liesdonm] Where 
can I go ? If mother earth would but open and swallow 
me! 

NAN [sect NikUa, and runs towards him\ Daddy, 1 say, 
dajdy! They're looking for you! Her godfather and 
all of them have already blessed her. May 1 die, they 
hav|, they're getting cross! 

nikIta [fljfde] Where can I go to ? 

NAN. What ? What are you saying ? 

nikIta. I'm nq| saying anything! Don't bother! 

NAN. Daddy*r Come, I say! [NikUa is sHmt, Nan pulls him 
by the hand] Dad, go and bless them! My word, they're 
angry, they're grumbling! 

NiKfTA [drags away his hand] Leave me alone ! 

NAN. Now then! 

NIKITA [threaiens her wUh the rope] Go, I say! I'll give 
it you! 

NAN. Then I’ll send mother! [Huns away], 
nikIta [rises] How can I go ? How can I take the 
holy ic6n in my hands? How am 1 to look her in 
the face! [Lies down again] Oh, if there were a hole in the 
ground. I'd jump in! No onb should see me, and I should 
see no one! [Hises again] No, I shan't go . . . May they 
all go to the devil, 1 shan't go! [Takes the rope and makes 
a noos^ and tries it on his neck] That's the way! 

Enter MairyOna. Nikita sees his mother^ takes the rope 
off his neckf aidl again lies down in the straw. 

matry6na [comes in hurriedly] Nikita! Nikita, 1 say! 
{le don't even answer! Nikita, what's the matter ? Have 
you had a drop too mflch? Come, Nikita dear; csome, 
honey! The people are tired of waiting. 

nikIta. Oh dear, what have you done with me ? I'm a 
lost man! • 

MATRYdNA. But what is the matter then? Come, my 
own; cofiie, give them your blessing, as is proper and 
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hotxourablej and then it’ll all be over! Why, the people 
are waiting! 

NiKfTA. How can I give blessings ? 
matry6na. Why, in the usual way ! Don’t you know ? 
nikIta. I know, I know! But who is it 1 am to ble^s ? 
What have I done to her ? 

MATRYONA. What have you done ? Eh, now he’s going 
to remember it! Why, who knows anything abou^ it f 
Not a soul! And the girl is going of her own accord. 
NixfTA. Yes, but how } 

mathy6na. Because she’s i^fraid, of ^urse. But still 
she’s going. Besides, what’s to be done n^ ? She should 
have thought sooner! Now she can’t refuse. And his 
kinsfolk can’t take offence either. They saw the girl 
twice, and get money with her too 1 It’s all safe and 
sound! 

nikIta. Yes, but what’s in the cellar ? 
matry6na \ laughs \ In the cellar ? Why, cabbages, mush¬ 
rooms, potatoes, 1 suppose! Why remember the past 
nikIta. I’d be only too glad to forget it; but 1 can’t 1 
When I let my mind go, it’s just as if I heard. . . . Oh, 
what have you done with me ^ 
matry6na. Now, what are*you humbugging for ? 
nikIta face dotvnward \ Mother I Don’t torment me ! 
I’ve got it up to there ! [Puts his hand to his thro € d \. 

matry6na. Still it has to be done! As it is, people are 
talking. ** The master’s gone away and won’t come; he 
can’t make up bis mind to give his blessing.” They’ll be 
putting two and two together. As soon as they see you’re 
frightened they’ll begin guessing. ** The thief none suspecj 
who walks bold and erect I ” But you’ll be getting out of 
the frying-pan into the fire ! Above all, lad, don’t show 
it; don’t lose courage, else they’ll find out all the 
more! , 

nikIta. Oh dear! You have snared me into a trap! 
iiATRYdNA. That’ll do, I tell you; come along I *Come in 
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and give your blessings as is right and honourable;—and 
there’s an end of the matter! 

NiKfTA [lies face donm\ I can't! 

MATRYONA [o^e] What has come over him? He seemed 
all-right, and suddenly this comes over him! It seems 
he's bewitched ! Get up, Nikita! See ! There's Anisya 
coming; ghe’s left her guests I 

Ajiisya enterSf dress^ up, red and tipsy. 

ANisYA. Oh, how nice it is, mother! So nice, so respect¬ 
able ! And how the people are pleased. . . . But where 
is he ? 

matry6na. Here, honey, he's here; he's laid down on 
the straw and there he lies! He won’t come! 

nikIta [looking ai his mif^ Just see, she's tipsy too! 
When 1 look at her my heart seems to turn! How can 
one live with her ? [Turns on his face'] 1*11 kill her some 
day I It'll be worse then ! 

ANisYA. Only look, how he’s got all among the straw ! 
Is it the drink ? [Laughs] I'd nob mind lying down there 
with you, but I’ve no time! Come, I'll lead you! It is 
so nice in the house! It’s a treat to look on! A con> 
certina! And the women singing so well! All tipsy! 
Everything so respectable, sd nice! 

NiKiTA. What's nice ? 

ANisYA. The wedding—such a jolly wedding! They all 
say it’s quite an uncommon fine wedding! All so respect¬ 
able, so nice! Come along 1 We'll go together! I have 
had a drop, but I can give you a hand yet! [Takes his 
hand]. 

• ktikIta [pulls it back wUf^ Go alone! I'll come ! 

ANisYA. What are yoif humbugging for ? We've got rid 
of all the bother, we've got rid of her as came between 
us; now we have nothing to do but to live and be merry! 
And all so aespectable, and quite legal! I'm so pleased! 
I have no words for it! It's just as if I were going to 
marry you over again! And oh, the people, they are 
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pleased! They’re all thanking us! And the guests are 
all of the best: Ivan Mos^itch is there^ and the Police 
Officer; they’ve also been singing songs of praise! 

nikIta. Then you should have stayed with them! What 
have you come for ? • 

ANisYA. True enough^ I must go back! Else what does 
it look like I The hosts both go and leave th^ visitors! 
And the guests are all of the best! c 

nikIta [gets up and brushes the straw off himself^ Go, and 
I’ll come at once i 

matry6na. Just see I He listens to th^joung bird, but 
wouldn’t listen to the old one! He would not hear me, 
but he follows his wife at once! [Midiydna and Anispa 
turn to go"] Well, are you coming ? 

nikIta. I’ll come directly! You go and I’ll follow! I’ll 
come and give my blessing! [The women stop'^ Go on! I’ll 
follow! Now then, go ! [Exit Tvomen. Sits down and takes 
his hoots off'\ Yes, I'm going! A likely thing! No, you’d 
better look at the rafter for me ! I’ll fix the noose and 
jump with it from the rafter, then you can look for me! 
And the rope is here just handy. [Ponders'\ I’d have got 
over it, over any sorrow—I’d have got over that. But this 
now—hete it is, deep in my Reart, and I can't get over it! 
[Looks towards the yard] Surely she’s not coming back ? 
[Instates Anisy(t\ " So nice, so nice. I’d lie down here with 
you.” Oh, the baggage ! Well then, here 1 am! <!ome 
and cuddle when they’ve taken me down from the rafter! 
There’s only one way ' [Takes the rope and puUs tif]. 
MUritchj who is tipsy, sits up and wont let go iff the rope, 
MfTRiTCH. Shan’t give it up! Shan’t give it to nc^ 
one! I’ll bring it myself! I said I’d bring the straw—« 
and so 1 will! Nikita, is that you.^ [Laughs'\ Oh, the 
devil! Have you come to get the straw ? 

NIKITA. Give me the rope ! • 

mItritcu. No, you wait a bit! The peasants ^ent me! 
ril bring it . . . [Bises to hisfeet andhe^ns getting the straw 
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together, hut reels for a time, then falls'\ It has beaten me. 
It’s stronger ... 
nikIta. Give me the rope! 

MfTRiTCH. Didn’t I say I won’t! Oh^ Nikita^ you’re as 
stppid as a hog! [Laughs^ I love you, but you’re a fool! 
You see that I’m drunk . . . devil take you! You think 
I need you ?. . . You just look at me; I’m a Non . . . fool, 
cai^'t say it—Non-commissioned Officer of Her Majesty’s 
very First Regiment of Grenadier Guards! I’ve served 
Tsar and country, loyal and true I But who am I ? You 
think I’m a warrior? No, I’m not a warrior; I’m the 
very least of men, a poor lost orphan! 1 swore not to 

drink, and now I had a smoke, and . . . Well then, do you 
think I’m afraid of you ? No fear; I'm afraid of no man! 
I’ve taken to drink, and I’ll drink! Now I’ll go it for a 
fortnight; I’ll go it hard ! I’ll drink my last shirt; I’ll 
drink my cap; I’ll pawn my passport; and I’m afraid of 
no one I They flogged me in the army to stop me drink¬ 
ing ! They switched and switched! “ Well,” they say, 

" will you leave off?” No,” says I! Why should I be 
afraid of them ? Here I am I Such as I am, God made me I 
I swore off drinking, and didn’t drink. Now I’ve took to 
drink, and I'll drink ! And*l fear no man! ’Cos 1 don’t 
lie; but just as . . . Why should one mind them—such 
muck as they are! " ^ere you are,” I say; that’s me. 
A priest told me, the devil’s the biggest bragger! As 
soon,” says he, ** as you begin to brag, you get fright¬ 
ened ; and as soon as you fear men, then the hoofed one 
just collars you and pushes you where he likes 1 ” But 
^s 1 don’t fear men, I’m easy! I can spit in the devil’s 
beard, and at the sow*his mother! He can’t do me no 
harm I There, put that in your pipe! 

nikIta [erasing himself] True enough! Wliat was 1 
about ? [TShrotvs down the rc^e]. 
mItritch. What? 

NixfTA [riser] You tell me not to fear men ? 
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mItritch. Why fear such muck as they are f You loo^ 
at in the bath-house! All made of one paste 1 One 
has a bigger belly, another a smaller; that's aU the differ¬ 
ence there is ! Fancy being afraid of 'em! Deuce take 
'em! ^ 

matry6na [fr&m the yard] Well, are you coming? 

nikIta. Ah! Better so! I'm coming! [Goe^ tmards 
yard\ ^ 

SCENB 2. 

Interior of hid, full of people, some sitting round tables and 
others standing. In the front comer Akoulina and the Bride¬ 
groom, On one of the tables an Ic6n and a loaf of rye-bread. 
Among the visitors are Marina, her husband, and a Police 
Officer, also a Hired Driver, the Matchmaker, and the Best 
Man, The women are nn^ng, Anisya ccar •ies round the drink. 
The singing stops, 

THE DRIVER. If wc are to go, let's go ! The church ain't 
so near. 

THE BEST MAN. All right; you wait a bit till the step¬ 
father has given his blessing. • But where is he ? 

ANisYA. He is coming—coming at once, dear friends! 
Have another glass all of you; don't refuse ! 

THE MATCHMAKER. Why is he SO long ? We'vr ^been 
waiting such a time ! 

ANisYA. He's coming; coming directly, coming in no 
time! He’ll be here before one could plait a girl’s hair 
who's had her hair cropped ! Drink, friends ! [Offers ihe^ 
drmk\ Coming at once! Sing again, my pets, meanwhile! 

THE DRIVER. They’ve sung all their songs, waiting here! 

The women sing. Nikik^ and Akim enter during the sin^ng. 

NIkIta [holds his fathers arm and pushes him iikh^ore Atm] 
Go, father; I can't do without you! 

AKIM. I don't like—I mean what d'ye call it ♦ *, 
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‘ NiKfTA [to ike women] Enough! Be quiet! [Looks round 
ike hvi] Marina, are you there ? 

THB MATCHMAKER. Go, take the ic6n, and give them your 
blesfiing! 

wiKiTA, Wait a while! [Looks round] Akoulina, are you 
there ? 

MATCHMAKER. What are you calling everybody for? 
Where should she be } How queer he seems! 

ANisYA. Gracious goodness ! Why^ he"s barefoot! 
nikIta. Father, you are here! Look at me! Christian 
Jommune, you are all here, and 1 am here! 1 am . . . 

[Faih m his knees], 

A'SfisL'A. Nikita darling, what's the matter with you? 
O'' my poor head ! 

<akf i. Here's a go! 

5L»a'R\-na. did say he was taking too much of that 
French wine ! Co ue to your senses; what are you about ? 

Th(^ try tc lift him ; he lakes no heed of themt but looks in 
front of him, 

T^tKirA. Christian Commune! • I have sinned, and I wish 
to confess! 

matry6na [shakes him by the shoulder] Are you mad? 
Oear friends, he's gone crazy! He must be taken away ! 

KriilTA [shakes her off] Lea\'e me alone! And you, 
fatin hear me! And first, Marina, look here ! [Bows 
to the ^^,ound to her and rises] I have sinned towards you ! 
1 promised to marry you, 1 tempted you, and forsook 
you ! Forgive me, in Christ's name! [Again bows to the 
ground btfore Acr], 

• anIsya. And what are you drivelling about ? It’s not 
becoming! No one wants to know! Get up! It’s like 
your impudence! 

matry6na. Oh, oh, he's bewitched I And however did 
it happen?* It’s a spell! Get up! what nonsense are 
you jabbipring ? [Pulls Mm], 

nikIta [shakes Ms head] Don’t touch me! Forgive me 
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my sin towards you, Marina! Forgave me, for Christ's 
sake i 

Marina cofoers ker face with her hands in silence, 

ANfsYA. Get up, 1 tell you I Don't be so impudent! 
What are you thinking about—to recall it? Enough 
humbug! It's shameful I Oh my poor head! He's 
quite crazy I • 

KJKttA [pushes his rmfe away and turns to dhouHna] 
Akoulina, now I’ll speak to you! Listen, Christian Com¬ 
mune I I’m a fiend, Akoulina! I have sinned against 
you! Your father died no natural death! He was 
poisoned! 

ANisYA [screams^ Oh my head! What’s he about ? 
matry6na. The man’s beside himself 1 Lead him away ! 
The folk come up and try to seise him, 
akIm [motions them hack ndth his arms'] Wait! You lads, 
what d’ye call it, wait, I mean ! 

NiKiTA. Akoulina, I poisoned him! Forgive me, in 
Christ’s name! 

AKOuiiNA [jumps up] He’s telling lies! I know who 
did it! 

MATCHMAKER, What are you about ? You sit still! 
akIm. Oh Lord, what sins, what sins 1 
POLICE OFFICER. Seize him, and send for the Elder! We 
must draw up an indictment and have witnesses to it! 
Get Up and come here! * 

akIm [to Police Officer] Now you—with the bright but¬ 
tons—1 mean, you wait! Let him, what d’ye call it, 
speak out, 1 mean! 

poucB OFFICER. Mind, old man,^and don't interfere 1 I 
have to draw up an indictment! 

akIm. Eh, what a fellow you are; wait, I say 1 Don't 
talk, 1 mean, about, what d’ye call it, 'ditements! Here 
God's work is being done. ... A man is Confessing, 1 
mean! And you, what d'ye call it , . . ’ditem^ts I 
POUCB OFFICER. The Elder! 
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AKfM. Let God's work be done, 1 mean, and then you, 
I mean, you do your business ! 

NiaiTA. And, Akoulina, my sin is great towards you; I 
seduced you; forgive me in Christ's name! \B<ms to the 
ground before her\ 

AKOULiNA \leaves ike table'\ Let me go! I shan't be 
married ! ^He told me to, but I shan't now! 
posies OFFICER* Repeat what you have said. 
nikIta. Wait, sir, let me finish ! 

AKfM \mth rapture"] Speak, my son ! Tell everything— 
you'll feel better ! Confess to God, don't fear men! God 
—God! It is He! 

nikIta. 1 poisoned the father, dog that 1 am, and 1 
ruined the daughter I She was in my power, and 1 
ruined her, and her baby! 
akoulIna. True, that's true! 

nikIta. 1 smothered the baby in the cellar with a board ! 
I sat on it and smothered it—and its bones crunched ! 
[ Weeps] And I buried it! 1 did it, all alone ! 

akoulIna. He raves! I told hkn to I 
nikIta. Don't shield me! 1 fear no one now ! Forgive 
me, Christian Commune! [Boms to the gr<mn£]. 

Silence, 

POLICE OFFICER* Bind him! The marriage is evidently 
off! 

Men come up with their belts, 

nikIta. Wait, there's plenty of time ! [Bows to the ground 
brfore his father] Father, dear father, forgive me too,— 
fiend that I am! You told me from the first, when I 
took to bad ways, you s^id then, If a claw is caught, 
the bird is lost!" I would not listen to your words, dog 
that I was, and it has turned out as you said ! Forgive me, 
for Christ's sake! 

akIm [raptiR'mtslf] God will forgive you, my own son! 
[EmbreKes You have had no mercy on yourself. He 
will show mercy on you! God—God! It is He! 
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£ 71 ^ Elder, 

ELDER. There are witnesses enough here, 

POLICE OFFICER. We Will have the examination at once. 
NikUa is bound, 

akoulIna [goes and stands hy his stde"] I shall tell* the 
truth I Ask me ! 

' NniLiTA \hound\ No need to ask I I did it *811 myself. 
The design was mine, and the deed was mine. Takft me 
where you like. I will say no more ! 


Ctir^atn. 


END OF ''the power OF DARKNESS. 
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THE FIRST DISTILLER 

A COMEDY 


ACT I 

PEASANT [ploughing. Looks up\ It's noon. Time to un¬ 
harness. Gee up, get along! Fagged out ? Poor old 
beast! One more turn and back again, that ¥rill be the 
last furrow, and then dinner. It was a good idea to bring 
that chunk of bread with me. I'll not go home, but sit 
down by the well and have a bite and a rest, and Peggy 
can graze awhile. Then, with God's help, to work again, 
and the ploughing will be done in good time. 

Enter Imp; hides behind a h^ish. 

IMP. See what a good fellow he is! Keeps calling on 
God. Wait a bit, fnend,—you'll be calling on the Devil 
before long! I'll just take away his chunk. He'll miss 
it befdre long, and will begin to hunt for it. He’ll be 
hungry, and then he’ll swear and call on the Devil. 

Takes the chunk of bread and sits down behind the hush 
watching to see what Ihe Peasant will do. 

• PEASANT [unharnesses ,the horse] With God’s blessing! 
[Lets the horse loose, and goes towards the place where his 
coat is /ytng] I’m awfully hungry. The wife cut a big 
chunk, but see if I don't eat it all. [Coming up to the coat] 
Gone! 1 must have put it under the coat [lifting the 
coat] N%, it’s not here either! What has happened? 
the coat\ 
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IMP \helmd (he hush] Go on, go on, search away! IVe 
got it safe! 

PEASANT [mom the plough and shakes Hs coat agam] This 
is strange! Very strange! No one was here, yet the chunk 
is gone! If the birds had been at it there wouldnbe 
some crumbs left, but there’s not a single crumb! No 
one has been here, and yet some one has taken it! 

IMP [mes aud looks out] Now he'll call on the Devil* 

PEASANT. Well, it seems there's no help for it! Never 
mind, I shan't starve to death. If some one has taken it, 
he’s taken it; let him eat it, and may it do him good. 

IMP Oh, the damned peasant! Instead of swear¬ 
ing properly, he only says, “ May it do him good." What 
can one do with such a fellow ? 

Peasant Ues donm to rest, makes (he ^gp of the cross, yaums, 
and falls asleep. 

IMP [comes out from behind the It's all very well 
for the boss to talk. The boss keeps on saying, " You 
don't bring enough peasants to Hell! See what a lot of 
tradesmen, gentlefolk, and all sorts of people flock in 
every day, and how few peasants!" Now, how's one 
to get round this one ? There’s no way of getting hold 
of him. Haven't I stolen tns last crust } What can I do 
better than that ? And yet he didn't swear. I'm at my 
wits' end what to do I Well, I must go and report! 

Disappears into the ground. • 


Curtain. 



ACT II 


^elL The Chief of the Devils sits in the highest place. The 
Deml*s Secretary sits lower down, at a table mth miiing 
materials. Sentinels stand at each side. To the right are 
Jive Imps of different kinds. To the l^t, by the door, the 
Doorkeeper, A dandified Imp stands before the Chif. 

THE DANDY IMP. The wholc of Illy booty for the three 
years has been 220,005 men. They're all in my power 
now. 

THE CHIEF. All right. Thank you* Pass on. 

The Dandy Imp goes to the right, 

THE CHIEF \to the Secretary^ I’m tired! Is there much 
business left ? Whose reports 4iave we had, and whose 
are still to come ? 

THE SECRETARY [omnis on Jiis fingers and, as he counts, 
points to the Imps to the right. When he mentions any Imp, 
the one referred to bows\ We've had the Gentlefolks' Devil’s 
report. He's captured 1886 in all. And the Tradesmen's 
Devil's with 9643. From the Lawyers', 3423. The Women's 
we've also just had: 186,315 married women, and 17,438 
maids. Only two Devils are left, the Officials' and the 
Peasants'. There are altogether 220,005 souls on the 
4ist. 

CHIEF. Well then, we'd better finish it all to-day. [To 
the Doorkeeper'\ Let them in! 

The Officials* Devil enters, and bows to the Chief 

CHIEF. ^^11, how have you got on ? 

officials' imp [laughing, and rubbing his hands'\ My affairs 
are all right, just as soot they are white! The booty is 

ZOI 
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such that I don't remember anything like it since the 
creation of the world. 

CHIEF. What, have you captured a great many ? 

officials' imp. It's not so much the quantity. Only 
1850 men in all, but such splendid fellows! Such felloys, 
they might shame any Devil! They can embroil people 
better than we ourselves can. I've introduced a new 
fashion among them. 

CHIEF. What's that new fashion ? 

officials' imp. Why, in former times lawyers were in 
attendance on the judges and deceived people. Now, I’ve 
arranged for them to do business also apart from the judges. 
Whoever pays most, to his business they attend. And 
they'll take such trouble over it that they'll make out 
a case where there is none! ^ They, and the officials be¬ 
tween them, embroil people far better than we Devils can. 

CHIEF. All right. I'll have a look at them. You may 
pass on. 

TAe Officidl£ Imp goes to the right, 

CHIEF fto Doorkeeper'] Let in the last one. 

Enter the Peasants* Imp with the chunk of bread. He bows 
to the ground, 

peasants' imp. 1 can't live like this any longer 1 Give 
me another appointment! 

CHIEF. What appointment? What are you jabbering 
about? Get up and talk sense. Give in your report! 
How many peasants have you captured this week ? 

peasants’ imp [crifing] Not one 1 

CHIEF. What ? Not one I What do you mean ? What 
have you been doing ? Where have you been loafing ? , 

PEASANTS* IMP \whimpermg\ I've *not been loafing; I've 
been straining eveiy nerve all the time, but I can't do 
anything! There now, I went and took his last crust 
from under the very nose of one of them, and$ instead of 
swearing, he wished it might do me good I 

^ A hit at the working of judicial lef onus. 
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CHIEF. What ? . . . What ? . . . What are you mumbling 
there ? You blow your nose, and then speak sensibly! 
One can't make head or tail of what you're saying. 

PEASANTS* IMP. Why, there was a peasant ploughing; 
and 1 knew he had Wught only a chunk of bread with 
him, and had nothing else to eat. I stole his crust. By 
rights he should have sworn; but what does he do ? He 
say^ ** Le\ him who has taken it eat it, and may it do him 
good! ** Tvc brought the chunk of bread away with me. 
Here it is! 

CHIEF. Well, and what of the others ? 

peasants’ imp. Thej^’re all alike. I could not manage 
to take a single one. 

CHIEF. How dare you appear before me with empty 
hands ? And as if that were not enough, you must needs 
bring some stinking crust or other here! Do you mean to 
mock me ? Do you mean to live in Hell and eat the bread 
of idleness f The others do their best, and work hard! 
Why, they [points to the Imps'] have each supplied 10,000 
or 20,000, or even 200,000. And you come with empty 
hands, and bring a miserable crust, and begin spinning 
your yarns. You chatter, but don’t work; and that’s why 
you've lost hold of them. But wait a bit, my friend. I’ll 
teach you a thing or two 1 

peasants' IMP. Before you punish me, listen to what I’ll 
tell you. It’s all very well for those other Devils, who 
have to do with gentlefolk, with merchants, or with 
women. It*s all plain sailing for them! Show a nobleman 
a coronet, or a fine estate, and you've got him, and may 
lead him where you like. It’s the same with a tradesman, 
^how him some money* and stir up his covetousness, and 
yod may lead him as with a halter. And with the women 
it’s also plain sailing. Give them finery and sweets—and 
you may what you like with them. But as to the 
peasants—there’s a long row to hoe with them! When 
he's atVork from mom till night—sometimes even far 
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into the night—^and never starts without a thought of GfocJ, 
how's one to get at him ? Master, remove me fiom these 
peasants ! Fm tired to death of them, and have angered 
you into the bargain! 

CHIEF. You're humbugging, you idler! It's no yse 
your talking about the others. They've got hold of the 
merchants, the nobles, and the women, because tpey knew 
how to treat them, and invented new traps for them! 
official one there—he has made quite a new departure. 
You must think of something too \ You've stolen ^ crust, 
and brag about it! What a clever thing to do! Surround 
them with snares, and they'll get caught in one or other 
of them. But loafing about as you do, and leaving the 
way open for them, those peasants of yours have gained 
strength. They begin not to care about their last crust. 
If they take to such ways, and teach their women the 
same, they'll get quite beyond us! Invent something! 
Get out of the hole as best you can. 

peasants' imp. 1 can't think how to set about it. Let 
me off! I can stand it no longer! 

CHIEF [ongn/y] Can't stand it! What do you think, 
then ? Am I to do your work for you ? 
peasants' imp. I can't! * 

CH|EF. Can't ? Wait a bit! Hollo, there! bring the 
switches; give him a thrashing. 

TAc Sentinels seize the Imp and whip him, ^ 

peasants' imp. Oh! Oh! Oh! . . . 

1 

CHIEF. Have you thought of something I 
peasants' imp. Oh, oh, I can't! 

CHIEF. Give him some more. \Th^ whip’] Well—^thought, 
of something ? * 

peasants’ imp. Yesh-yes, 1 hkve! 

CHIEF. Well, tell us whht it is. ^ 

peasants'imp. I’ve hivented a dodge that«will bring 
them into my grasp, if you'll only let me take a 
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labourer's place with tbat peasant. But 1 can't explain 
what it is l^forehand. 

CHisF. All right. Only remember, that if you don't 
atone for that crust within three years. I’ll flay you alive! 
ppsANTs' IMP. They'll aH be mine in three years' time. 
CHIEF. All right. When the three years are past, 1 
shall come^and see for myself! 


Curtain, 



ACT III 


A bam. Carts loaded mth grain. The Imp as a Labourer. 
He is shovelling grain off the cart, and the Peasant is carrying 
it away in a measure. 

LABOURER. Seven! 

PEASANT. How many quarters ? 

LABOURER \looks ot the numbers marked on the ham door'] 
Twenty-six quarters. And this is the seventh bushel of 
the twenty-seventh quarter. 

PEASANT. It won't all go in; the barn is nearly full! 

LABOURER. Shovel it nice and even. 

PEASANT. So I will. 

East with measure. 

LABOURER [a/one, todies off his cap, his horns appear] It will 
be some time before he returns. I’ll ease my horns a bit. 
[Homs me] And I’ll take my boots off too; 1 can’t do it 
when he’s here. [Takes his boots off, his hoofs appear. Sits 
on the threshold] It’s the third year now. It’s near the 
time of reckoning. There’s more com than there’s room 
for. Only one more thing left to teach him, and then let 
the Chief come and see for himself. I’ll have something 
worth showing him 1 He’ll forgive me for that crust! 

Neighbour approaches. Labourer hides his horns and hoqfis. 

NsroHBouR. Good day to you. 

LABOURER. The Same to you. 

NEIGHBOUR. Where's your master ? 

LABOURER. Hc's gone to spread the grain idore eyen; it 
won’t all go in. « 

NBiGHiioUR. Dear me, what a run of luck your master is 

to6 
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having i More than he has room for ? We're all amazed 
at the harvests your master has had these two years. It's 
as if some one had told him what was coming. Last year 
was a dry season^ and he had sown in the bog. Others had 
no harvest, but your threshing ground was covered with 
sheaves! This year we've a rainy summer, and he's been 
sharp enough to sow on the hill. Everybody’s corn has 
rott^, but you have a splendid harvest What grain! 
Ah, what grain! 

Takes some grainf weighs it in his hand, and chews it, 

PEASANT [efUers with e^ty measure\ How d’ye do, neigh¬ 
bour? 

NEIGHBOUR. Good day. I was saying to your man here, 
how well you managed to guess where to sow your com. 
Every one envies you. What heaps, what heaps of corn 
you have got! You'll not eat it all in ten years. 

PEASANT. It's all thanks to Nicholas here. \Points to 
Laboum^ It was his luck. Last year I sent him to plough, 
and what did he do but plough in the bog. I gave him a 
scolding, but he persuaded me tp sow there. And so I 
did, and it turned out all for the best! And this 3 '^ear he 
again guessed right, and sowed on the hill! 

NEIGHBOUR. It’s as if hc knhw what kind of season it 
would be. Yes, you have got com enough and no mistake! 
\Silence‘\ And 1 have come to ask you to lend me a sack 
of rye. ^Ours is all used up. I’ll return it next year. 

PEASANT. All right, you may have it. 

LABOURER \nud^g ike Peasant] Don’t give it! 

PEASANT. No more words about it. Take it. 

^NEIGHBOUR. Thank you. I’ll just run and fetch a sack. 

LABOURER [oside] He k*eeps to his old ways . . . still 
goes on giving. He doesn’t always obey me. But just 
wait a bit. He'll .soon stop giving away. 

East Neighkour. 

PEASANT [sUiing doom on the threshoid] Why should one 
not give a good man ? 
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xMomER. Givingii« one thing, getting tack Mother/ 

You %:now — ' 

a good world to lend in, a good world to apend in, 
fiat to get baok one'a own, it’e the worat world tbat’a known." 

That's what the old folk say. 

PEASANT. Don’t worry. We’ve plenty of corp. 

LABOURER. Wellj what of that ? « 

PEASANT. We’ve enough, not only till next harvest but 
for two years ahead. What are we to do with it all ? 

LABOURER. What are we to do with it ? 1 could make 
such stuff of this com as would make you rejoice all the 
days of your life. 

PEASANT. Why, what would you make of it ? 

LABOURER. A kind of drink. Drink, that would give 
you strength when you are weak, satisfy you when you 
are hungry, give you sleep when you are restless, make 
you merry when you’re sad, give you courage when you’re 
afraid. That’s the drink I’d make! 

PEASANT. Rubbish! 

LABOURER, Rubbish indeed ! It was just the same when 
I told you to sow in the bog, and then on the hill. You 
did not believe me then,*but now you know! You’ll 
find out about the drink the same way. 

PEASANT. But what will you make it of? 

LABOURER. Why, of this same com. ^ 

peasant. But won’t that be a sin ? 

LABOURER. Just hear him I Why should it be a sin ? 
Eveiything is given for a joy to man. 

peasant. And where did you get all your wisdom firorn, 
Nick ? You seem a very ordihary man to look at, and 
hard-working too. Why, I don’t remember you so much 
as ever taking your boots oflTall these two yearn you've been 
with me. And yet you seem to know eveiything. Where 
did you learn it ? 

LABOURER. Tve been about a good deal! 
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PBASANT. And 80 you say this ddnk will give one 
strength ? 

LABOURER. Just Wait till you tiy it and see the good 
that comes of it 

PEASANT. And how are we to make it } 

LABOURER. lt*s not hard to make when you know how! 
Only we shall want a copper and a couple of iron vessels. 

PEASANT. And does it taste nice ? 

LABOURER. As sweet as honey. When once you've tasted 
it you'll never give it up. 

PEASANT. Is that so?.. Well, I’ll go to the neighbour's; 
he used to have a copper. We'll have a try 1 


Curiain. 



ACT IV 


. A bam. In ike middle a closed copper on ike fire, w&h an¬ 
other vessel, under which is a tap, 

LABOURER [holds a tumbler under the tap mid drinks the 
spirU] Well, master, it’s ready now. 

PEASANT [sitting on his heels and looldi^ on] What a queer 
thing. Here's water coming out of the mixture. Why 
are you letting this water oiF first ? 

LABOURER. It’s not Water. It is the vety stuff itself! 

PEASANT. Why is it so clear ? 1 thought it would be 

yellow like grain. This is just like water. 

LABOURER. But you just Smell it! 

PEASANT. Ah, what a scent 1 Well, well, let’s see what 
it’s like in the mouth. Let me taste! [Tries to tfdee the 
tumbler out of the L(diourer\ hand\ 

LABOURER. Mind, you’ll spill it I [Turns the tap off, 
drinks and smacks his lips^ It’s ready! Here you are. 
Drink it! 

PEASANT [drinkSffirst sipping, then taking mare and mord, 
till he empties the glass and fpves it backi Now then, some 
more. One can't tell the taste from such a drop. 

LABOURER [lougUn^ Well, you seem to like it! [Drams 
some fnore\. . 

PEASANT [drinks'] Eh, that's the sort! Let's call the 
missis. Hey, Mai^a! Come along! It’s ready! Come 
on there 1 

Enter Wife and little girl. 

WIPE. What's the matter? Why are you Icicking up 
such a row ? 

Ito 
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PEASANT, ^ou just tastc what weVe been distilling. 
[Hands her the glass‘\ Smell! What ^es it smell of? 

WIFE [smellsl Dear me! 

PEASANT. Drink! 

WIFE. But perhaps it may do one some harm ? 

Peasant. Drink, fool ! 

WIFE. True. It is nice ! 

PEASANT [a little tipsy\ Nice indeed ! You wait and see 
what'll happen. Nick says it drives all weariness out of 
one's bones. The young grow old. I mean, the old 
grow young. There now, I’ve only had two glasses of it, 
and all my bones have got easy. [Swaggers'\ You see? 
Wait a bit, when you and I drink it every day we'll grow 
young again! Come, Martha ! [Embraces her\ 

WIFE. Get along. Why, it's made you quite silly. 

PEASANT. There, you see! You said Nick and I were 
wasting the com, but just see what stuff we've con¬ 
cocted. £h ? It's good, ain't it ? 

WIFE. Of course, it's good if it makes the old young 
again. Just see how jolly it has made you! And I feel 
jolly too! Now then, join in! Ah . . . Ah . . . Ah . . . 
[Sings\ 

PEASANT. Yes, that's the way! We'll all be young, all 
young. 

WIFE. We must call mother-in-law, for she's always sad 
and grumbling. She needs renewing. When she's younger 
she'll get kinder. 

PEASANT [idpsy] Yes, call mother. Call her here, and 
grandfather too. I say, Mary, run and call your granny 
and great-grandfather. Tell him he must get down from 
t&e oven! We'll make* him young again. Now then, 
quick 1 One, two, three, and away ! Off like a shot! 
[Girl runs off. To Wffe'\ We'll have another glass. 

Labourer^lls and hands the glasses. 

PEASANT [drinks'] At first we got young at the top, in the 
tongue; then it went down into the arms. Now it has 
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reached the feet. I feel my feet getting youn^r. They*re 
moving of themselves. [Starts daincmg\ 

WIPE [drinks'] You*re a real clever *un, Nick! Now then, 
strike up! 

Labourer takes a halaldyka ^ and plays. Peasant and fPife 
dance, * 

ijiBouRSR [plays in the foreground of ike scepe, laughing 
and winking as he waU:hes them. Then he leaoes off plflying, 
hut th^ still continue to dance] You’ll pay for that crust! 
You've done it now, my fine fellows. They'll never get 
out of it. The Chief can come when he likes now! 

" Enter a fresh-looking elderly woman, and a very old wHte- 
haired man, the Peasant* s Grandfather. 

GRANDFATHER. What’s the matter ? Have you gone 
mad ? Dancing while eveiy one else is at work ! 

WIFE [dances and claps her hands] Oh—Oh—Oh— 
[Sings] 

** That I’m Binning 1 will own, 

Free from sin is Qod alone 1 

OLD WOMAN. Oh, you wretch! The oven's not cleaned 
out yet, and here you are dancing! 

PEASANT. Wait a bit, mother. See what has been hap¬ 
pening here. We can make old people young again! Here 
you are ! Just drink this! [Passes tumbler]. 

OLD WOMAN. There's plenty of water in the well. 
t/] But what have you put in ? . My—what a smell I 
PEASANT. You just drink it. 

OLD WOMAN [tastes] Dear me 1 But won't one die of it ? 
WIFE. It will make you more alive. You'll grow young 
again! * 

OLD WOMAN. Nonsense 1 [Drinks] But it’s nice! Better 
than our drinks. Here, father, have some too. 

Gran^aiher sits down and shakes his head. 

^ Hie balal^yka Is an InstmiDeat (generally three-etdnged) used 
by Bnssian peasants, and answering to the negroes* banjo. 
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LABOURER? Nevor mind him. Bat granny must have 
another glass. [Hands some to the old woman]. 

OLD WOMAN. If only no harm comes of it. Oh dear^ it 
does bum! But it is nice. 

WIFE. Drink it! Then you’ll feel it running through 
yotf veins. 

OLD WOMAN. Well, I suppose I’ll have to try. [Drinks], 

WIFE. Has it reached your feet yet ? 

OLD WOMAN. True enough, it does run through you. I 
feel it here now! And it really makes one feel quite 
light. Come—give me some more. [Drinks again] Fine I 
Now I'm quite young again. 

PEASANT. Didn't I tell you ? 

OLD WOMAN. Ah, it's a pity my old man is no longer 
here. He might have seen once more what 1 was like in 
my young days. 

Labouren pla^s. Peasant and Wife dance, 

OLD WOMAN [comes into the middle] Do you call that danc> 
ing ? Let me show you. [Dances] That’s the way I Then 
like this, and like that! Do you see ? 

Grandfather goes up to the vessel and lets the spirit run out 
on to the ground, 

PEASANT [notices and rushes ai his Gran^ather] What are 
you up to, you old fool ? Spilling such fine stufi*! Oh, 
you old dotard I [Pushes him away and holds tumbler under 
tap] You’ve emptied it all I 

GRANfipATHER. It’s evB and not good 1 God has sent you 
a good harvest for you to feed yourself and others, but you 
have turned the com into devils' drink. No good will 
come of it. Give up this business. Else 3 ^u'll perish and 
rilin others ! You think this is drink ? It’s fire, and will 
bum you up! [Takes a brand from thefire and lights the spilt 
spirit. The spirit bwms. They all look on with Aorror]. 

Curtain, 

H 



ACT V 

Interior of hut. The Labourer alone, his horns and hoofs 
showing. 

LABOURER. There’s lots of com. More than there's 
room for, and he’s now got a taste for it. We’ve been 
distilling again, and we’ve filled a barrel and hidden it 
away. We’re not going to treat any one for nothing, but 
when we want to get something out of a fellow, then we’ll 
treat him! So to-day I told him to invite Ihe village 
eiders and treat them, that they should divide up the 
property between him and his grandfather, and give 
everything to him and nothing to the old man! My three 
y^rs are up to-day, and my work is finished. Let the 
Chief come and see for himself. I needn’t be ashamed of 
his seeing it! 

Chief appears out of the ground, 

CHIEF. Time’s upl Have you redeemed your bread- 
blunder ? I told you I’d come and see for myself^ Have 
you managed the Peasant ? 

LABOURER. Done him completely! Judge for yourself. 
Some of them will meet here soon. Get into the oven, 
and see what they’ll do. You’ll be well satisfied! . 

CHIEF [cUmbs into the oven] We'll see I 

Enter the Peasant and four old men. The WifefoUonfS, 
The men sit dorm round the table. The Wife laps the cloth, 
sets oxford branm and pies on the table. The old men exchange 
greetings nvith Labourer. ^ 

FIRST ELDER. Well, liAve you made more of the drink ? 

K4 
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LABOURER. Ycs, we*Te distilled as much as we need. 
Why let valuable stuff be wasted ? 

sECiOND ELDER. And is it a success ? 

LABOURER. BcttcT than the first lot. 

SECOND ELDER. But whcre did you learn to make it ? 

LABOURER. Going about in the world one learns many 
things! • 

THfRD ELDER. Yes, yes, you're a knowing fellow. 

Wife brings spirits and glasses, 

PEASANT. Have a drop! 

fPtfe takes a d£c(mter>cmdJills glasses, 

WIFE. Do us the honour! 

FIRST ELDER \drmks^ Your health ! Ah, that's good. It 
runs right through ^1 one's joints. That’s what I call 
proper drink 1 

The other three Elders do the same. Chief gets out of the 
oven. Labourer goes and stands by him, 

LABOURER [/o Chuf^ See what will happen now! I’ll 
trip up the woman with my foot and she'll spill the 
liquor. Formerly he did not grudge his last crust, but 
now see what he'll do about a glass of spirits! 

PEASANT. Now then, wife, fill^ again and hand it round 
in due order—first to our friend here, then to Daddy 
Michael. 

Wfe Jills a glass and goes round the table. The Labourer 
trips her up ; she stumbles and upsets the glass. 

WIFE. Gracious goodness. I've spilt it! Why do you 
get in my way, confound you ? 

PEASANT \to Wfe] Tliere now, what a clumsy beast! Her 
fingers are all thumbs, an^ she goes swearing at others! 
See what fine stuff she goes spilling on the ground! 

WIFE. 1 didn't do it on purpose. 

PEASANT. On purpose indeed ! Wait till I get up; I’ll 
teach you how to pour spirits on the ground. [To Labourer^ 
And you t|K>, you confounded fool, what are you pranc¬ 
ing round the table for } Go to the Devil I 
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Wifi mm fib and htmdi ihgkmi nmd 
LABOURER [goct back io the mm io the Gkirf] You see? 
Formerly lie did no^. grudge ills Isst crust, and now for a 
glass of spirits he nearly beat his wife and sent me to you 

—to the Derd! ^ 

cHiBF. It*8 good, very good! I*tn satisfied, 

LABOVRKR. You Wait a bit Let them emptycthe bottle 
-r^nd you'll see what will happen. Even now they are 
giving each other smooth oily words; presently they’ll 
start flattering each other^—as cunning as foxes. 

PEASANT. Weill old friends, what’s your opinion of my 
business ? My grandfather has been living with me, and 
I have been feeding him and feeding him, and now he's 
gone to live with my uncle, and wants to take his share 
of the property and give it to uncle! Consider it well; 
you are wise men. We could as well do without our own 
heads as without you. There’s no one in the whole village 
to come near you. Take you for example, Ivan Feddtitch 
—doesn’t every one say you’re flrst among men? And 
as for me. I’ll tell you the truth, Iv4n Feddtitch, I’m 
fonder of you than of my own father or mother. As for 
Michael Step^nitch, he’s an old friend. 

nitsT ELDER [to Peasani] It’s good to talk with a good 
man. It's the way to get wisdom. It’s just the same 
with you. One can’t find any one to compare with you 
either. , 

SECOND ELDER. Wise and affectionate—that’s what I like 
you for. 

THIRD ELDER. You have my best sympathy. I can't 
find words to express it. 1 was saying to my old woni|in 
only to-day . . . 

FOURTH ELDER. A friend, a real friend ! 

LABOURER [mtdget the Chi^ Do you hear? All lies! 
They abuse one another behind their backs, but see how 
thick they are laying ft on now,—^like foxes wagging their 
tails 1 And it all comes from that drink. 
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CHIEF. Tllit drink is good, very good! If they take to 
lying like that^ they'll all be ours. Very good; Tm 
satisfied! 

labourer. Wait a bit. When they've finished a second 
bottle it will be better still! 

#iFE [serves^ Do have another glass. 

FIRST ELDER. Won't it be too much ? Your health! 
[Dri^/es] It's pleasant to drink in the company of a good 
man. 

SECOND ELDER. How Can one help drinking.^ Health 

to the host and hostess ! 

■» 

THIRD ELDER. FHends, your health! 

FOURTH ELDER. This is a brew of the right sort! Let’s 
be merry! We'll arrange things for you. 'Cos it all 
depends on me! 

FIRST ELDER. On you ? No, not on you, but on what 
your* seniors say. 

FOURTH ELDER. My seniors are greater fools. Go where 
you came from! 

SECOND ELDER. What are you up^ to now ? You fool! 

THIRD ELDER. It's truc what hc's saying! 'Cos why ? 
The host is not entertaining us for nothing. He means 
business. The business can bd arranged. Only you must 
stand treat! Show us due respect. 'Cos it's you as wants 
me, and not I you! You're own brother to the pig! 

PEASANT. And you're itself! What are you yelling for ? 
Think to surprise me.^ You are all good at stuffing 
yourselves! 

FIRST ELDER. What are you giving yourself airs for? 
See if I don't twist your nose to one side! 

PEASANT. We'll see whdse nose will get twisted ! 

SECOND ELDER. Think yourself such a marvel ? Go to 
the Devil! I won’t speak to you—I'll go away! 

PEASANT [holds Atm] What, will you break up the com- 
pany? 

SKcoND tLDBB. Let me go, or I’ll call for help 1 
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PEASANT. I won't! What right have you to*. . . ? 

SECOND ELDER. This right 1 [Beats Atm]. 

PEASANT [to the other Elders] Help me! 

They fall on one another, and all speak at once, 

FIRST ELDER. That’s why. ’Cos it means we’re all haying 
a spree-ee! 

SECOND ELDER. I Can arrange everything! 

■TiiiRD ELDER. Let’s have some more! 

PEASANT,[to Wife] Bring another bottle I 

All sit round the table again and drink, 

LABOURER [to Ckirf] Have you noticed? The wolfs 
blood in them was aroused^ and they’ve turned as fierce as 
wolves. 

CHIEF. The drink is good! I’m satisfied! 

LABOURER. Wait a bit. Let them empty a third bottle. 
Tilings will be better still! 


Curtain, 



ACT VI 


The scette represents a village street. To the right some old 
women are sitting on logs of wood with the Grandfatim'. In 
the centre, is a ring of women, girls, and lads. Dance music 
is played cmd they dance. Noise is heard fr(m the hid, and 
drunken screcms. An old man comes out and shouts in a tipsy 
voice. The Peasant follows him and leads him hack. 

GRANDFATHER. Ali« what doings! what doings! One 
would thinks what more would any one want than to do 
his work on week daySj and when Sunday comes round, 
to have a good wash, clean the harness, and rest a bit and 
sit with his fistmily; or go outside and have a talk with 
the old folk about matters concerning the Commune. 
Or, if you're young, have a game.. There they are playing, 
—and it's pleasant to look at them. It's all pleasant and 
good. [Screams inside the hut\ But this sort of thing, what 
is it^ It only leads men astray, and pleases the Devils. 
And it all comes of fat living! 

Tipsy men come tunAling out of the hut, shout, and catch 
hold of the girls. 

GIRLS. Leave off. Daddy Tom! What do you mean by it ? 

LADS. Let's go into the lane. It's impossible to play here. 

Exeunt aU who were pk^ng in the ring. 

^ FEASANT [jgoes Up to ^ondfother] What have you got 
now? The Elders will^allot everything to me! [Sne^ 
his fingers at Aim] That's what you'll get! So there you 
are! It's all mine and you've nothing! They'll tell you 
so themselves! 

The four Elders speak all at once. 

FIRST lioER. 'Cos I know what's what I 

X19 
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second elder. 

**’Fore auril be beard, 

*Oos I’m an old bird I ” 

THIRD ELDER. Friend ! dear friend, dearest friend I 

FOURTH ELDER. 

“Jog along bat, jog along bed, 

The missis has nowhere to la7 down her head I " 

m 

Now then, come along! 

TAe JSlders take each other*s arms in couples and go off 
reeling, one couple following ike other. , The Peasant turns 
back to the hut, but stumbles before he reaches it,—falls down, 
and Ues mvJtiermg incomprehen^le words that sound like g^nts. 
The Grandfather and those he was with, rise and exeunt. 

Enter Labourer and Chief of Devils. 

LABOURER. Did you see? Now the swine’s blood has 
been roused in them, and from wolves they have turned 
into swine! [Points to Peasant] There he lies in the dirt 
and grunts like a hog! 

CHIEF. You have succeeded! First like foxes, then like 
wolves, and now like swine! Well, that is a drink! But 
tell me, how did you make it ? 1 suppose it’s made of a 
mixture of foxes’, wolves’, and swine’s blood ? 

LABOURER. Oh DO ! 1 onljr supplied him with too much 

com! As long as he had only as much com as he needed, 
he did not grudge his last crust, but when he had more 
than he knew what to do with, the fox’s, the wolf s, and 
the swine’s blood in him awoke. He always had'^beast’s 
blood in him, only it could not get the upper hand. 

CHIEF. Well, you're a fine fellow! You’ve atoned for 
your enist-blunder. Now they only need to drink spirits^ 
and they’re altogether ours I * 

Curtain. 


END OF ’*THE FIRST DISTILLER." 



TIJE IMP AND THE CRUST 

A RUSSIAN FOLK-TALE 
Retold by Leo Tolstoy ( 1886) 


{This is ihs story of which ** The First Distiller** is the 
dramatised version. It was current on the banks of the Volga, 
in olden times.) 

A POOR peasant set out before breakfast one morning to 
plough, and took with him from home a crust of bread. 
He got his plough ready, wrapped the bread in his coat, 
put it under a bush, and started ploughing. Presently, 
when the horse was tired and the peasant famished, he 
fixed the plough, let his horse loose to graze, and went to 
his coat to get his breakfast. 

He lifted the coat, but the bread was gone ! He 
looked and looked, turned his coat over, shook it out— 
but th8 bread was gone. The peasant was puzzled. 

“ That's strange," thought he, I saw no one, but all 
the same some one has been and taken the bread." 

It was a Devilkin who had stolen the bread while the 
{>ea8ant was ploughing, ians| the Imp was sitting behind 
a bush waiting to hear the peasant swear and call on 
the Devil. 

The peasant was sorry. 

" Well,’* said he, " what*8 to be done! After all I 
shan't die of hunger! No doubt whoever took it needed 
it. May it do him good !" 
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And the peasant went to the weU, had^a drink of 
water^ rested a bit, caught his horse, harnessed it, and 
again started ploughing. 

The Imp was crestfallen at not having caused the 
peasant to sin, and he went to tell the Master-Ltevil 
about it. * 

He came to the Master-Devil and told h^w he had 
taken the peasant's bread, and how the peasant instead 
of cursing had said : May it do him good !" 

The Master-Devil was angry, and said; 

** If the peasant has had the better of you it's your own 
fault—^you don't know your business 1 If the peasants 
and their wives take to that sort of thing, it will be all 
up with us. The matter can't be left so! Go back to 
the peasant," said he, " and mend matters. If in three 
years you don't get the better of that peasant, I'll have 
you ducked in holy water I" 

The Imp was frightened. He scampered back to earth 
thinking how to redeem his fault. He planned and 
planned, and at last planned right. 

The Imp turned himself into a worthy fellow, and 
hired himself out to work for the poor peasant. The first 
year he advised the peasant to sow com in a marshy 
place. The peasant took his advice and sowed in the 
marsh. The year turned out a vexy dry one, and the 
crops of the o^er peasants were all scorched by t]^e sun; 
but the poor peasant's com grew thick and tall and full¬ 
eared. Not only had he grain enough to last him for the 
whole year, but he had a lot left over. 

The next year the Imp advised the peasant to soy 
on the hill; and it turned out*a wet summer. Other 
people's corn was beaten down and rotted and the ears 
did not fill, but the peasant's crop, up on the hill, was 
splendid. He had more grain left over than before, so 
that he didn't know what to do with it all! 

And the Imp showed the peasant how he could mash 
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the grain pnd distil spirit from it. And the peasant 
made strong drink, and began to drink it himself and to 
give it to others. 

So the Imp went to the Master-Devil and boasted that 
he had made up for his failure. And the Master-Devil 
c^me to see for himself how the case stood. 

He came to the peasant's house, and saw that the 
pea|ant liad invited his well-to-do neighbours and was 
treating them to drink. His wife was offering the drink 
to the guests, but just as she was going to hand it round, 
she stumbled against the table and spilt a glass. 

The peasant was* angry and scolded his wife: There, 
you devil’s dam! Do you think it's ditch-water, you 
cripple, that you must pour such good stuff all over the 
floor ? ” 

The Imp nudged the Master-Devil with his elbow: 
'' See," said he, " that's the man who did not grudge his 
last crust 1 ” 

The peasant railed at his wife and began to serve the 
drink round, himself. Just then a poor peasant, return¬ 
ing from work, came in uninvited. He greeted the 
company, sat down, and saw that they were drinking. 
Tired with his day's work, hcf felt he too wanted a drop. 
He sat and sat, and his mouth watered and watered, but 
the host instead of offering him any only muttered, " As 
if I could find drink for everybody I" 

Thid pleased the Master-Devil; but the Imp chuckled, 
** Wait a bit, there's more to come yet!" 

The rich peasants drank, and their host drank too. 
And they began to make false, oily speeches to one 
knother. * 

The Master-Devil listened and listened, and praised the 
Imp for this. 

"If," said he, "this drink makes them so foxy that 
they begin to cheat each other, they will soon all be in 
our hantte." 
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** Wait for what*s coming/* said the Imp. ^ Let them 
have another glass. Now they are like foxes, wagging 
their tails at each other and trying to get round one 
another, but you*U see them like savage wolves directly.** 

The peasants had another glass each, and their talk 
became wilder and rougher. Instead of oily speeches 
they began to abuse and snarl at one another, ^on they 
took to fighting, and went for each other’s noses. And 
the .host joined in the fight, and he, too, got a good 
beating. 

And the Master-Devil looked on and was pleased at 
this also. 

* This," said he, " is first-rate! ’* 

But the Imp replied, Wait for what’s coming,—that’s 
not all, yet! IiCt them only have a third glass. Now they 
are raging like wolves, but give them time to have another 
glass and they will be like swine." 

The peasants had their third glass and became quite 
like brutes. They muttered and shouted, not themselves 
knowing what about, and not listening to one another. 

Then the party began to break up. Some went alone, 
some in twos, and some in threes, all staggering down 
the street. The host went *out to accompany liis guests, 
but he fell on his nose into a puddle and smeared himself 
from top to toe, and lay grunting like a hog. 

This pleased the Master-Devil still more. 

^Well,** said he, *'you have found a first-rate drink, 
and have made up for your bread-blunder. But tell me,** 
said he, ** how you made it ? You must first have poured 
in fox's blood: that was what made the peasants sly 
as foxes. Then you must have aBded wolf’s blood: that 
made them fierce as wolves. And you must have finished 
off with swine’s blood, to make them behave like swine," 

" No/^ said the Imp, that was not the way I did it. 
All I did was to see that the peasant had more com than 
he needed. The blood of the beasts is always *^in man. 
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but as lon^ as he has only as much com as he really 
needs it is kept in bounds. While that was the case the 
peasant did not grudge his last crust. But when com 
was left over, he began to seek for ways of turning it to 
his^pleasure. And I taught him a pleasure—drinking! 
And when he began to turn God's good gifts into spirits 
for his ov(n pleasure—^the fox's, wolfs, and swine's blood 
in him showed itself. If only he goes on drinking he 
will always be a beast! ** 

The Master-Devil praised the Imp, pardoned him for 
his bread-blunder, and advanced him to a post of honour. 


END OF "THE IMP AND THE CRUST." 




FRUITS OF CULTURE 


A COMEDY IN FOUR ACTS 


(1889) 



CHARACTERS 


% 

LEOnrin fy^doxutch zvBZDfNTSBF. A retired JAeutenant of the 
Horn Guards, Owner of more Gian 60,000 aeree of land in various 
provineet. A fruhdooldngf Uand, agreecMe gendeman of 60. BeUevet 
in JS^nritualiem, and likes to astonish people with his wonderful stories. 

A2TKA PilVLOVNAzVEZDiNTSEVA. Wifecf Isonid, Stout;pretends 
to be young; quite taken up with the oonventionalUiesoflife; despises 
her husband, and blindly believes »n her doctor. Very irrUoMe. 

BBT8T. Their daughter. A young woman of 20, fad, tries to be 
mannish, wears a pinee-nes, firts and giggles. Speaks very quUddy 
and distinedy, 

VABfLT LBONiDZTOU zvBZDiNTBEF. Their son, aged 25; has 
studied law, but has no definite oeeupation. Member of the OyeUng 
CSub, Jockey Club, and of the Society for Promoting the Breeding of 
Hounde, Enjoye perfect health, and has imperturballs sdfauuranee. 
Speaks loud and abruptly. Is either perfectly serious—almod morose, 
or is noisily gay and laughs loud. Is nieknamed Vovo. 

Albany YLADiMlBOVITOH BBOU€K)SV]gTLOF. A professor and 
scientist of about BO, with* quiet and pleasantly sdfpossessed manners, 
and qpMt, ddiberate, harmonious epeetk. lakes to talk. Is mUMy dis¬ 
dainful of thou who do not agree with him. Smokes much. Is lean 
and active. , 

THB DOOTOB. About 40. Hecdthy,fat, red-faud, hmd-vclud, and 
rough; with a sdfmtitfied smile constantly on his Ups. 

MlBTA KONSTANTiNOVKA. A girl of 2Q,fnim the Conservatoire, 
teacher ofmueie. Wears a fringe, and is super-fashionabby dressed. 
Obsequious, and gets msily confused, ^ 

PBYBjSTOHEF. About 28; Am taken hit degree in phUology, and ie 
locking out for a position. Member of the same ehhs at Vasdy Leonid- 
itch, and also if the SocUtiyfor (Ae Organisation of <^ieo BMbtJ Is 
baddheododt quick in movement and speech, and very polUe, 

1 BooBomiMl ball* at which the ladies are bound to appear in dreane 
made of ootton materials. 
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THB BABOl^BS. A pompous ladjf of (xhovt 50, dtno in her tnovementi, 
epeaki n>itk monotonoue imtoncUUm, , 

TRB PBINOBSS. A toeiHy woman, a visitor, 

HBB DAUOBTBB. An affected yovmg society woman, a visitor. 

TRB OOURTBSS. An omient danu, with fodse hair and teeth. Moves 
wWi>^eat difficvlty, 

^OBSMAR. A dark, nervons, lively man of Jewish type. Speaks 
very loud. , 

THf FAT LADY: MAbYA VASfLYEVNA TOLBOT^HIRA. A very dis- 
tinguidwd, rich, and kindty woman, acquainted with aU the notable 
people of the last and present generations. Very stout. Speaks hur¬ 
riedly, trying to he heard above every one dse. Smokes. 

BABON KLlNOBN {nicknosned KOKO). A graduate of Petersburg 
University. OenUeman (f the Bedchamber, Attaehi to an Embassy, 
Is perfectly correct tn his deportment, and therefore enjoys peace of 
mind and is quietly gay, 

TWO BILERT LADIBS. 

BBBQBy IVXritch bahAtof. About 50, an ex-Assistant Minister 
of State. An elegant genHeman, of wide European euUure, engaged in 
nothing and interested in everything. His carriage is dignified and at 
times even severe. 

thbodobb ivAnitch. Personal attoMlavt on Zvezdintsef, aged 
about 60. A man of some eduetUion and .fond of information. Uses 
his pince-nez and pocket-handkerchief too much, uif elding the loiter very 
slowly. Takes an interest in politics. ^ Is kindly and sensible. 

OBBGOBy. a footman, about 28, handsorue, prq/ligate, envious, and 
insolent, 

JACOB. Buder, about 40, a bustling, kindly man, to whom die inte¬ 
rests of his f amity iu the tillage are all-important. 

BiyiOKA The buUer^s assistant, about 20, a healthy, fresh, peasant lad, 
fair, beartUess ae yet; ealm and smiling. 

TRB OOAOHMAN. A man of aboiU 85, a dandy. Hoe moustaches 
hut no beard. Bade aetd decided. 

^ PIBCHABQBD MAN«OOOK. Abovd 45, dishevelled, unshaved, bloated, 
ydlow and trembling. Dressed tn a ragged, light summer-overcoat 
mnd dirty trousers. Speaks hoarsely, ejecting the words abrupUy. 

TRB B^YABTS* OOOR. A tedkative, dissati^d woman of 80. 

THB DOOBKBBFBB. A retired wldier. 

tXnya (TATyAna hAbkovna). Ladfs-moid, 19, energetie, strong, 
merry, wiBi,^guiddy-changing moods. At moments, when strongly ex¬ 
cited, she shrieks with joy, 
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7IBST PUASANT. Ahout 60. Hoiurved as wUa^e Eld^. Imagines 
that he Jbtowa how to treat gtnUefolk, and likes to hear hmsdf talk. 

SEOOXTD PBABAKT. About 45, head of a family. A man of few 
words. Bmgh and truthful. The father of Simon. 

THXBD PEASANT. About 70. Wears shoes of plaited bast. Is 
nervouSf restlesst hurried, and tries to wwr his confusion by mgseh 
talking. t 

PIBST FOOTMAN {in odlcndarwe on the Countess), An oZc| man, with 
old-fashioned manners, and proud of his place. , 

SECOND FOOTMAN. Of movmom stze, strong, and rude, 

A POBTEB FBOM A FASHIONABLE DBESSMAKEB’S SHOP. A fresh- 
faced man in dark-U/ue long eoai. Speaks firmly, emphaticaUy, and 
eleariy. 

The action taket place in Moscow, in Zvezdintsef^s house. 
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ACT I 

The minmce hall of- a wealthy house in Moscow, There 
are three doors : the front dooTf the door of foonid Fy6dor- 
Jich*s study, and the door of Vasily heoniditoKs room. A 
staircase leads up to the other rooms; behind it is another 
door loading to the servants* quarters. 

Scene 1. 

GREGORY \Jooks at himsclf in the glass and arranges his hair, 
4^.] 1 am sorry about those moustaches of mine! '' Mous¬ 

taches are not becoming to a footman^ ” she says I And 
why ? Whj, so that any one might see you’re a footman,— 
else my looks might put her ^arlix^g son to shame. He’s 
a likely one ! There’s not much fear of his coming any¬ 
where near me, moustaches or no moustaches! \SmiHng 
into Ihe^ glass'] And what a lot of ’em swarm round me. 
And yet I don’t care for any of them as much as for 
that Tdnya. And she only a lady’s-maid! Ah well, 
she’s nicer than any young lady. [iS'fiitVef] She is a duck! 
\lAstening] Ah, here she comes. [Smiles] Yes, that’s her, 
clattering with her little heels. Oh ! 

Enter Tdnya, carrying a cloak and boots. 

GREGORY. My respects to you, Tatydna Mdrkovna. 

TANYA. What are you always looking in the glass for ? 
Do you think yourself so good-looking ? 

GREGORY. Well, and are my looks not agreeable ? 
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tXnya. So, so ; neither agreeable nor disagrei^eable, but 
just betwixt and between! Why are all those cloaks hang¬ 
ing there ? 

OREOORY. I am just going to put them away, your lady¬ 
ship ! [Takes down a fur cloaJc and, wrapping it round hfr, 
embraces Aer] I say, T4nya, I’ll tell you something . . . c 
tAnya, Qh, get away, do I What do you meamby this ? 
[Pulls^ herself angrily away^ Leave me alone, I tell you b 
GREGORY [loolcs catdiously armnd^ Then give me a kiss! 
tAnya. Now, really, what are you bothering for ? I'll 
give you such a kiss! [Raises her hand to strike\ 

VASILY LBONiniTCH [o^ the scene, rings and then shouts'] 
Gregory ! 

tAnya. There now, go! Vasily Leoniditch is calling you. ♦ 
GREGORY. He'll wait! He's only just opened his eyes! * 
I say, why don’t you love me ? 

tAnya. What sort of loving have you imagined now ? 1 
don't love anybody. 

GREGORY. That’s a fib. You love Simon! You have 
found a nice one to love—a common, dirty-pawed peasant, 
a butler’s assistant! 

tAnya. Never mind; such as he is, you are jealous of 
him! c 

VASILY LEONfDITCH [off the sccnc] Gregory! 

GREGORY. All in good time. . . . Jealous indeed! Of 
what? Why, you have only just begun to get .licked 
into shape, and who are you tying yourself up with ? Now, 
wouldn’t it be altogether a different matter if you loved 
me ? . . . I say, Tdnya ... 

tAnya [angrily and severely] You’ll get nothing froi^ 
me, I tell you ! 

VAsfLY lbonIditch [off the scen£\ Gregory ! I 
GREGORY. You're mighty particular, ain't you ? 

VAsfLY leonIditch [off the seme, shotds persistently, monoton¬ 
ously, ,imd with all his might] Gregory! Gregory! Gregory! 
[Tdnya and Gregory laugh]. 
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OREOoRift You should have seen the girls that have been 
sweet on me. [Bell rings], 

TitNYA. Well then, go to them, and leave me alone! 
GREGORY. You are a silly, now 1 think of it. I'm not 
Simon! 

^ TANYA. Simon means marriage, and not tomfoolery ! 
Enter porter, carrying a large cardboard box, 

RORTER. Good morning ! 

GREGORY. Good morning! Where are you from ? 
PORTER. From Bourdey's. I’ve brought a dress, and 
here's a note for the lady. 

tAnya [taMng thr note] Sit down, and I'll take it in. 
[Exii], 

Vasily Leoniditch looks out of the door in shirt-sleeves and 
slippers, 

vAsfLY leonIditch. Gregory! 

GREGORY* Yes, sir. 

vasIlv LEONfoiTru. Gregory ! Don't you hear me call ? 
GREGORY. I've Only just come, sir. 
vAsiLY LEONfniTCH. Hot Water, and a cup of tea. 
GREGORY. Yes, sir ; Simon will'bring them directly. 
VASILY leonIditch. And who is this ? Ah, from Bourdier } 
PORTER. Yes, sir. * ^ 

Exeunt Vasily Leoniditch and Gregory. Bell rings. Tanya 
runs in at the sound of the bell and opens the front door, 
tAj^ya [to Porter] Please wait a little. 
porter. I am waiting. 

Sahdtqf enters at front door, 

TANYA. I beg your pardon, but the footman has just 
^one away. This way, sir. Allow me, please. [Takes his 
fur cloak]. 

sahAtof [adjusting his clothes] Is Leonid Fyddoritch at 
home ? Is he up ? [Bell rings], 
tAnya. Oh yes, sir. He's been up a long time. 

Doctor enters and looks round for thefootman. Sees Sahdtqf , 
and addresses him in em ojpiand marmer. 
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DOCTOR. A\i, my respects to you t • 

sahAtof [looks fixedly ot hiffi] The Doctor, I believe ? 
DOCTOR, And I thought you were abroad! Dropped in 
to see Leonid Fyddoritcb ? 

sahAtof. Yes. And you ? Is any one ill ? « 

DoefOR [/augAtngJ Not exactly ill, but, you know . « . 
It's awful with these ladies 1 Sits up at cards Jsll three 
every morning, and pulls her waist into the shape of a 
wine-glass. And the lady is flabby and fat, and carries 
the weight of a good many years on her back. 

sahAtoi*. Is this the way you state your diagnosis to 
Anna PAvlovna ? I should hardly think it quite pleases her! 

DOCTOR [h/ugAing] Well, it’s the truth. They do all 
these tricks — and then come derangements of the 
digestive organs, pressure on the liver, nerves, and all 
sorts of things, and one has to come and patch them up. 
It's just awful 1 [LaugAs] And you ? You are also a 
spiritualist it seems ? 

sahAtof. I ? No, I am not also a spiritualist. . . . Good 
morning! [7jr about to go, hut is stopped hy tAe Doctor\ 
DOCTOR. No! But I can't myself, you know, positively 
deny the possibility of it, when a man like Krougosv^tlof is 
connected with it all. How can one ? Is he not a pro¬ 
fessor,—a European celebrity ? There must be something 
in it. I should like to see for myself, but 1 never have the 
time. I have other things to do. ^ 

sahAtof. Yes, yes! Good morning. [Hxit, bowing slightly], 
DOCTOR [to Tdnya] Is Anna PAvlovna up } 
tAnva. She's in her bedroom, but please come up. 
Doctor goes upstairs, ^ 

, Theodore IvdnUch enters with a newspaper in his hand, 
THEODORS ivAnitch [to Porter] What is it you want ? 
PORTER. I'm from Bourdey's. I brought a dress and a 
note, and was told to wait. 

THEODORE IVANITCH. Ah, from Bourdey’s I [To Tdnya] 
Who came in just now ? * 
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tAnya. It was Sergey IvAnitch Sahttof and the Doctor. 
They stood talking here a bit. It was all about spirit- 
alism. 

THEODORE ivAnitch [correcting her"] Spiritr^alism. 

tAnya. Yes, that’s just what I said—spiritalism. Have 
ypu heard how well it went off last time, Theodore IvAn- 
itch ? [Lo,ughs^ Tliere was knocks, and things flew about! 

THEODORE ivAnitch. And how do you know ? 

tAnya. Miss Elizabeth told me. 

Jacob rums in mih a tumbler of tea on a tray» 

JACOB [to the Porter^ Good morning! 

PORTER [disconsotatelif^ Good morning! 

Jacob knocks at Vasily Leoniditck*s door, 

Gregory enters, 

oreoory., Give it here. 

JACOB. You didn’t bring back all yesterday’s tumblers, 
nor the tray Vasily Leoniditch had. And it’s me that have 
to answer for them! 

GREGORY. The tray is full of cigars. 

JACOB. Well, put them somewhere else. It’s me who’s 
answerable for it. 

GREGORY. rU bring it back ! I'll bring it back! 

JACOB. Yes, s6 you say, but it i| not where it ought to 
be. The other day, just as the tea had to be served, it 
was not to be found. 


GREipoRY. I'll bring it back, I tell you. What a fuss! 
JACOB. It’s easy for you to talk. Here am I serving lea 
for the third time, and now there’s the lunch to get ready. 
One does nothing but rush about the livelong day. Is 
^there any one in the house who has more to do than me ? 
Yet they are never satisified with me. 

GREGORY. Dear me } Who could wish for any one more 
satisfactory ? You’re such a fine fellow! 


tAnya. Nobody is good enough for you! You alone . . . 
GREGORY [to Tdnyck\ No one asked your opinion I 
[Ean(\, * 
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JACOB. Ah well, I don’t mfed. Tat/iiw MIriroi™, did 

the mistress say anything about yeste^y f 
tAnya. About the lamp, you mean ? 

JACOB. And how it managed to drop out of my hands, 
the Lord only knows! Just as I began rubbing it, ^nd 
was going to take hold of it in another place, out it si j)S 
and goes all to pieces. It's just my luck! ItU easy for 
that Gregory MihAylitch to talk—a single man like him ! 
But when one has a family, one has to consider things: 
they have to be fed. I don't mind work. ... So she 
didn't say anything ? The Lord be thanked ! . . . Oh, 
Theodore Ivdnitch, have you one spoon or two ? 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Onc. Only one I [Heads Tiefvspaper]. 


Exit Jacob. 

Bell tings. Enter Gregory {carrying a tray) and the Door¬ 
keeper. 

DOORKEEPER [to Gregory'] Tell the master some peasants 
have come from the village. 

GREGORY [pmnting to 1'heodore IvaiiitcK] Tell the major- 
domo here, it's his business. I have no time. [Edl]. 

tAnya. Where are these peasants from r 

DOORKEEPER. Froni Koursk, I think. ^ ^ 

tAnya [shrieks with ^lighi] It's them. ... It s Simon s 
father come about the land! I’ll go and meet them! 

[Runs off]. 

DodUKEEPER. Well, then, what shall I say to ^them ? 
Shall they come in here ? They say they’ve come about 
the land—^the master knows, they say. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Ycs, they ,vant to purchase some 
land. All right I But he has a visitor now, so yo* had 
better tell them to wait. 

doorkeeper. Where shall they wt.it ? 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Let them wait outside. I'll send 
for them when the time comes. [ExU Doorke^er]. 

Enter Tdnyatjdllowed by three Peasants. 
tAnva. To the right In here! In here! 
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thsodorimvAnitch. 1 did not want them brought in 
here! 

GREGORY. Forward minx! 

tAnva. Oh, Theodore Iv^nitch, it won't matter, they’ll 
stand in this comer. 

a'HEoooRE iVANiTCH. They’ll dirty the door. 

tAnya. JThey’ve scraped their shoes, and I’ll wipe 
tl'e door up afterwards. [To Peasants] Here, stand just 
here. 

Peasants come fommrd camfing presents tied in cotton 
» 'ndkerchi^s: cake, e^Sj and embroidered towels. They look 
around for an icdn before which to cross themselves; not finding 
one, they cross themselves looking at the staircase, 

GREGORY [to Theodore Ivdnitck], There now, Theodore 
Ivani* ’ they say Pironnet’s boots are an elegant shape. 
But -joi there are ever so much better. [Pointing to the 
uird Tx^asant’s bast shoes], 

■RE IVANITCH. Why will you always be ridiculing 

, [Fsxit Gregory], 

.>ORB IVANITCH and goes up to the Peasants] 

So 3 '^a are from Koursk? And have come to arrange 
about b uying some land ? 

FIRST PEVSANT. USt SO. We injglit say, it is for the 
completion of the purchase of the land we have come. 
How could we announce ourselves to the master ? 

THE(\ji V ivAnf-ch. Yes, yes, I know. You wait a bit 
and I’ll gi id inlorm him. [Esdt], 

The Pcasusits look around; they are emharrassed where to 
pul their presents, 

^ first FEASANT. There r; couldn’t we have what d’you 
call it ? Something to present these here things on ? To 
do it in a genteel waj, like,—a little dish or something. 

tAnya. All right, directly; put them down here for the 
present. [Puts bundles on settle], 

FIRST PEASANT. 'There now,—that respectable gentleman 
that wasliere just now,—^what might be his station ? 
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tAkya. He's the master’s valet. 

FIRST PEASANT. 1 sec. So he’s also in service. And you, 
now, are you a servant too ? 

tA^tya. 1 am lady's-maid. Do you know, 1 also come 
from D6men ! I know you, and you, but 1 don't know 
him. ' \Pointing to third Pemant\, • 

THiRi> PEASANT. Them two you know, but roe you don't 
know ? • 

tANVA. You are Efim Antdnitch. 

FIRST peasant. That's just it! 

tAnya. And you are Simon’s father, Zachary Tri- 
fAnitch. 

SECOND PEASANT. Right ! 

THIRD PEASANT. And let me tell you. I'm Mitry VlAsitch 
Tchilikin. Now do you know ? 
tAnya. Now I shall know you too! 

SECOND peasant. And who may you be ? 

tAnya. I am Aksinya’s, the soldier's wife’s, orphan. 

FIRST AND third PEASANTS [with mrprise\ Never! 

SECOND PEASANT. The proverb says true : 

“Buy a penny pig, put it in the rye, 

And you’ll have a wopderful fat porker by-and-by." 

• ^ 

FIRST PEASANT. That's just it! She's got the resemblance 
of a duchess! 

THIRD PEASANT. That be so truly. Oh Lord ! ^ 

VAsfLY leonIditch [off the scene, rings, and then shouts^ 
Gregory! Gregory 1 

FIRST PEASANT. Now who's that, for example, disturbing 
himself in such a way, if I may say so ? ^ 

tAnya. That’s the young master. 

THIRD peasant. Oh Lord! Didn't I say we'd better wait 
outside until the time comes ? [Silencel. 

SECOND PEASANT. Is it you, Simon wants to marry ? 
tAnya. Why, has he been writing ? [Hides her face in 
her apfoN}. 
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SECOND PEASANT. It*s evident he's written! But it's a 
bad business he's imagined here. I see the lad's got 
spoilt! 

tAnya [quickly] No, he's not at all spoilt! Shall l.send 
him to you ? 

SECOND PEASANT. Why Send him ? All in good time. 
Where's th^ hurry ? 

vasIly leonIditch [desperately^ behind scene] Gregory ! 
Where the devil are you ? . . . [ErUers from his room in 
sfdrt-sleeves, adjusting Ms pince-nez]. 

vasIly leonIditch. Is every one dead ? 

tAnya. He's not here, sir. . , . I'll send him to you at 
once. [Moves towards the hack door]. 

VAsiLY LBONioiTCH. 1 could hear you talking, you know. 
How have these scarecrows sprung up here ? £h ? 
What? 

tAnya. They're peasants from the Koursk village, sir. 
[Peasants how], 

vasIly LEONIDITCH. And who is this? Oh yes, from 
Bourdier. 

Vadly IjeonidUch pays no attention to the Peasants* how, 
Tdnya meets Gregory at the doonvay and remains on the 
scene. , 

vasIly * leonIditch [to Gregory] I told you the other 
boots. ... I can't wear these ! 

OREOOpY. Well, the others are also there. 

YAsiLY LEONfoiTCH. But where is there f 

GREGORY. Just in the same place! 

VAsiLY LEONioiTCH. They're not! 

^GREGORY. Well, come and see. [Exeunt Gregory and 
Vasily JLeonid^K], 

THIRD PEASANT. Say DOW, might we not in the mean¬ 
time just go and wait, say, in some lodging-house or 
somewhere ? 

tAnya, No, no, wait a little. I'll go and bring you some 
plates to put the presents on. [Exit], 
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Enter Sahdtof and Leonid F^6doritch,follon»:^ by Theodore 
Ivdmtch. 

The Peasants take up the presents, and pose themselves, 
LiioNiD pydDORiTCH [to Petmants'] Presently, presently! 
Wait a bit! [Points to Porter'\ Who jis this ? 

PORTER. From Bourdey*s. 

LBONin pv6doritch. Ah, from Bourdier. « 
sahAtof [smilinj^ Well, I don*t deny it: still youqinder- 
stand that, never having seen it, we, the uninitiated, have 
some difficulty in believing. 

leonId FYdnoRiTCH. You say you find it difficult to be¬ 
lieve ! We do not ask for faith; all we demand of you is 
to investigate! How can 1 help believing in this ring ? 
Yet this ring came from there! 

sahAtof. From there? What do you mean? From 
where ? 

LEONfn FYdnoRiTCH. From the other world. Yes! 
SAHATOF [smiling That’s very interesting—very inter¬ 
esting ! 

LEONfn FYdnoRiTCH, Well, supposing we admit that I’m 
a man carried away by an idea, as you think, and 
that I am deluding myself. Well, but what of Alexey 
Vladimiritch Krougq,sv^tlof—he is not just an onlinary 
man, but a distinguished professor, and yet he admits it to 
be a fact. And not he alone. What of Crookes ? What 
of Wallace ? , 

sahAtof. But 1 don’t deny anything. 1 only say it is 
veiy interesting. It would be interesting to know how 
Krougosv^tlof explains it! 

leonId FvdnoRiTCH. He has a theoiy of his own. Copld 
you come to-night ?—he is sure to be here. First we shall 
have Grossman—^you know, the famous thought-reader ? 

sahAtof. Yes, I have heard of him but have never 
happened to meet him. 

LEONfn FYdnoRiTCH Then you must come! We shall 
first have Grossman, then Kaptchftch, and our mediumistic 
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stance. . . . •[To TAecHfone/viinttoA] Has the man returned 
from Kaptchitch ? 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Not yetj sir. 

SAHATop. Then how am I to know ? 

LEONfD py6doritch. KeVcr mind, come in any case 1 If 
Kaps^chitch can’t come we shall find our own medium. 
MArya Ign4tievna is a medium—not such a good one as 
Kaptchitch, but still . . . 

Tanya enters with plaiex for the presentsj and stands listening, 

sahAtof lulling] Oh yes, yes. But here is one puzzling 
point:—how is it that the mediums are always of the, 
so-called, educated class,* such as Kaptchitch and MArya 
IgnAtievna ? If there were such a special force, would it 
not be met with also among the common people—the 
peasants ? 

leonId fy6doritch. Oh yes, and it is! That is very 
common. Even here in our own house we have a peasant 
whom we discovered to be a medium. A few days ago 
we called him in—a sofa had to be moved, during a 
sAance—and we forgot all about him. In all probability 
he fell asleep. And, fancy, after our sAance was over 
and Kaptchitch had come to again, we suddenly noticed 
mediumistic phenomena in another ^art of the room, near 
the peasant: the table gave a jerk and moved! 

tAnya \aside^ That was when I was getting out from 
under it! 

LEONin fyAdoritch. It is quite evident he also is a 
medium. Especially as he is very like Home in appear¬ 
ance. You remember Horae—a fair-haired naive sort of 
fellow ? 

sahAtof \skrug^ng his ^oulders"\ Dear me, this is very 
interesting, you know. 1 think you should try him. 

LEONin fyAdoritch. So we will I And he is not alone ; 
there are thousands of mediums, only we do not know 
them. Why, only a short time ago a bedridden old 
woman mSved a brick wall! 
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sahAtof. Moved a brick ... a brick walkP 
lbonId fy6doritch. Yes, yes. She was lying in bed, 
and did not even know she was a medium. She just leant 
her arm against the wall, and the wall moved! 
sahAtof. And did not cave in ? 
lbon/d FYdnoRiTCH. And did not cave in. 
sahAtof. Very strange! Well then. I'll, come this 
evening. » 

lbonId FvdnoRiTCH. Pray do. We shall have a stance 
in any case. [SahdUyf puis on his outdoor things^ Leonid 
Fyddwitch sees him to the door]. 

PORTER [to Tdnpd\ Do tell your mistress! Am 1 to 
spend the night here ? 

tAnya. Wait a little; she's going to drive out with the 
young lady, so she'll soon be coming downstairs. [Exit\ 
leonId fycSdoritch [comes up to the Peasants, mho how and 
offer him their presents'] That’s not necessary I 

FIRST peasant [smiling Oh, but this>here is our first 
duty, it is! It’s also the Commune's orders that we should 
do it! 

SECOND PEASANT. That's always keen the proper way. 
THIRD PEASANT. Say DO more about it! 'Cause as we are 
much satisfied. . . . ^s ohr parents, let's say, served, let's 
say, your parents, so we would like the same with all our 
hearts . . . and not just anyhow! [2?09i?.v]. 

leonId fy6doritch. But what is it about? What do 
you want ? 

FIRST PEASANT. It's to your honour we've come , . . 
Enter Petristchff briskly, in fur-lined overcoat, 

PETRfsTCHBF. Is Vasily Leoniditch awake yet ? [Seeing 
Leonid Fyddoritch, bows, moving only his head], 

ixondo FYdDORiTCH. You have come to see my son ? 
PETRisTCHEF. 1 ? Yes, just to See Vovo for a moment 
leonId FvdDORiTCH. Step in, step in. 

Peiristchef takes off his overcoat and walks in briskly, 

ExU. 
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lbon/d py6^oRiTCH [to Peasants] Well, what is it you want? 

SECOND PEASANT. Please accept our presents! 

first peasant [sndling] That’s to say, the peasants' 
offerings. 

THIRD PEASANT. Say DO more about it; what’s the good ? 
We wish you the same as if you were our own father! Say 
no more about it! 

LEoyiD FYdDORiTCH. All right. Hcrc, Theodore, take 
these. 

THEODORE IVAnITCH [to Peasants] Give them here. [Takes 
the presents], 

leonId py6doritch. Well, what is the business ? 

FIRST PEASANT. Wc've come to your honour . . . 

LEONfn fy6doritch. I see you have; but what do you 
want? 

FIRST PEASANT. It's about making a move towards com¬ 
pleting the sale of the land. It comes to this . . . 

LEONfD FYdDORn'CH. Do you mean to buy the land ? 

FIRST PEASANT. That's just it. It comes to this ... I 
mean the buying of the property of the land. The Com¬ 
mune has given us, let's say, the power of atturning, to 
enter, let's say, as is lawful, through the Government 
bank, with a stamp for the lawftil amount. 

leonId py6doritch. You mean that you want to buy the 
land through the land-bank. 

first PEASANT. That’s just it. Just as you offered it to us 
last year.* It comes to this, then, the whole sum in full for 
the buying of the property of the land is 32,864 roubles. 

lbonId fy6doritcii. That's all right, but how about 
paying up ? 

t’iRST PEASANT. As to thtf payment, the Commune offers 
just as it was said last year—to pay in 'stalments, and 
your receipt of the ready money by lawful regulations, 
4000 roubles in full.^ 

' The present value of the rouble is rather over two shillings and 
one penny. • 
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SECOND PEASANT. Take 4000 nowr^ and waijt for the rest 
of the money. 

THIRD PEASANT \unfvrapping a parcel of fnmey\ And about 
this be quite easy. We should pawn our own selves 
rather than do such a thing just anyhow say, but in this 
way, let's say, as it ought to be done. 

leonId FvdooRiTCH. But did I not write and tell you^ 
that 1 should not agree to it unless you brought the ^hole 
sum ? 

FIRST peasant. That’s just it. It would be more agree¬ 
able, but it is not in our possibilities, 1 mean. 

leonId fy6doritch. Well then, the thi^g can't be done! 

FIRST peasant. The Commune, for example, relied its 
hopes on that, that you made the offer last year to sell 
it in easy 'stalments . . . 

lbonId fy6doritch. That was last year. 1 would have 
agreed to it then, but now I can't. 

second peasant. But how's that ? We've been depend¬ 
ing on your promise—we've got the papers ready and have 
collected the money! 

third peasant. Be merciful, master! We’re short of 
land; we’ll say nothing about cattle, but even a hen, let's 
say, we’ve no room Jto keep. \Bofvs] Don't wrong us, 
master! \Bofvs\. 

lbonId fy6doritch. Of course it's quite true, that I 
agreed last year to let you have the land for payment by 
instalments, but now circumstances are such that it would 
be inconvenient. 

SECOND peasant. Without this land we cannot live! 

FIRST PEASANT. That’s just it. Without land our lives 
must grow weaker and come td a decline. 

THIRD PEASANT \bomng\ Master, we have so little land, 
let’s not talk about the cattle, but even a chicken, let's 
say, we've no room for. Master, be merciful, accept the 
money, master! 

leonId fv6doritch [exavaning the documej^ E quite un- 
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derstand, and should like to help you. Wait a little; I 
will give you an answer in half-an-hour. . . . Theodorei 
say I am engaged and am not to be disturbed. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Ycs, sir. [Exit Leonid Fy6dontch\ 

The Peasants look dt^ected. 

SS:coND PEASANT. Hcre’s a go! " Give me the whole 

• sum^’’ he says. And where are we to get it from ? 

FIRST PEASANT. If he had not given us hopes^ for example. 
As it is we felt quite insured it would be as was said last 
year. 

THIRD PEASANT. Oh Lqrd ! and I had begun unwrapping 
the money. [Begins wrajyping up the bundle of bank-motes 
again’\ What are we to do now ? 

THEODORE IVAN ITCH. What is your business, then ? 

FIRST PEASANT. Our business, respected sir, depends in 
this. Last year he made us the offer of our buying the 
land in *stalments. The Commune entered upon these 
terms and gave us the powers of attuming, and now d'you 
see he makes the offering that we should pay the whole 
in full! And as it turns out, the business is no ways con« 
venient for us. 

THEODORE ivANiTCH. What is the whole sum ? 

FIRST PEASANT. The whole sum»in readiness is 4000 
roubles, you see. 

THEODORE IVANITCH. W^ell, what of that ? Make an 
effort an^ collect more. 

FIRST PEASANT. Such as it is, it was collected with much 
effort. We have, so to say, in this sense, not got ammuni¬ 
tion enough. 

^SECOND PEASANT. You cau’t get blood out of a stone. 

THIRD PEASANT. We*d be g]^d with all our hearts, but 
we have swept even this together, as you might say, 
with a broom. 

Vastly Leontditch and Petristchf appear in ike doorway 
both smoking cigarettes, 

VAsiLY iSoNfDiTCH. I havc told you already 1*11 do my 

K 
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bestj so of course I will do all tliat is possible! Eh^ 
what ? 

petrIstchef. You must just understand that if you do 
not get itj the devil only knows w|mt a mess we shall 
be in! 

VAsfLY lbonIditch. But I’ve already said I’ll do my bfst, 
and so 1 will. Eh, what P » 

PETuisTCHEF. Nothing. I only say, get some at any"cost. 
1 will wait. 

Elsdt into Vasilif LeonidUcKs rooniy closing door, 

VAsfLY leonIditch \waving his arm\ It’s a deuce of a go! 
[The Peasants how], 

VAsfLY leonIditch [looking at Porter, to Theodore Ivdnitck^ 
Why don’t you attend to this fellow from Bourdier ? He 
hasn't come to take lodgings with us, has he ? Just look, 
he is asleep! £h, what ? 

THEODORE ivANiTCH. The Dote he brought has been sent 
in, and he has been told to wait until Anna Pdvlovna 
comes down. 

VAsiLY LEONIDITCH [looks ot Peasants and notices the money'\ 
And what is this ^ Money ? For whom ? Is it for us P 
[To Theodore JvdnitcK\ Who are they ? 

THEODORE IVANITCH. «They are peasants from Koursk. 
They are buying land. 

VAsiLY leonIditch. Has it been sold them ? 

THEODORE ivAnitch. No, they have not yet con\p to any 
agreeh(ient. They are too stingy. 

vas/ly LEONIDITCH. Eh ? Well, we must try and per* 
suade them [To the Peasants] Here, I say, are you buying 
land? Eh? 

FIRST peasant. That’sjust it. We have made an ofiTering 
as how we should like to acquire the possession of the 
land. 

vAsfLY LEONiorrcH. Then you should not be so stingy, 
you know. Just let me tell you how necessary land is to 
peasants! Eh, what ? It’s very necessary, isn’t it ? 
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FIRST PSAHiNT. That’s just it. The land appears as the 
very first and foremost necessity to a peasant. That’s 
just it. 

vasiLY LEONioiTcii. Then why be so stingy ? Just you 
think what land is! Wliy, one can sow wheat on it in 
roys ! I tell you, you could get eighty bushels of wheat, 
» at a rouble and a half a bushel—that would be 120 roubles. 
Eh, what ? Or else mint! I tell you, you could collar 
400 roubles off an acre by sowing mint! 

FIRST PEASANT. That’s just it. All sorts of producks one 
could put into action if one had the right understanding. 

vasIly LEONfniTCH. Mint! Decidedly mint! I have 
learnt about it, you know. It’s all printed in books. I 
can show them you. Eh, what ? 

FIRST PEASANT. That's just it, all concerns are clearer to 
you through your books. That’s leamedness, of course. 

VAsfLY LEONfniTCH. Then pay up and don’t be stingy! 
[To Theodore IvdnticK\ Where’s papa ? 

THEODORE iVANiTCH. He gavc ordcrs not to be disturbed 
just now. 

VAsfLY LEONfniTCH. oti, I suppose he’s consulting a spirit 
whether to sell the land or not ? Eh, what } 

THEODORE ivAnitch. I Can’t say. •All I know is that he 
went away undecided about it. 

VAsfLY LEONfniTCH. What d’you think, Theodore Ivanftch. 
is he flu|h of cash } Eh, what ? 

THEODORE IVANITCH. I don’t know. I hardly thhik so. 
But what does it matter to you ? You drew a good sum 
not more than a week ago. 

VAsfLY LEONfniTCH. But didn’t t pay for those dogs? 
And now, you know,' there’s our new Society, and Petrfs- 
tcbef has been chosen, and I had borrowed money from 
Petristchef and must pay the subscription both for him 
and for myself. Eh, what ? 

THEODORE IVANITCH. And what is this new Society ? A 
Cycling Club ? 
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VAskv lbonIditch. No. Just let me tell yolk It is quite 
a new Society. It is a very serious Society, you know. And 
who do you think is President Eh, what ? 

THBODORE ivAnitch. What^s the object of this new 
Society } 

VAsiLY LEONfoiTCH. It is a '^Society to Promote the 
Breeding of Pure-bred Russian Hounds.*' what 

And ril tell you, they're having the first meeting and a 
lunch, to-day. And I've no money. I’ll go to him and 
have a try! [Escit through study door]. 

FIRST PEASANT [fo Thcodore Ivdnitch] And who might he 
be, respected sir ? 

THEODORE ivAnitch \smiles‘\ The young master. 

THIRD peasant. The heir, so to say. Oh Lord! [puls 
away the money'] I'd better hide it meanwhile. 

FIRST PEASANT. And we were told he was in military 
service, in the cav'rely, for example. 

THEODORE IVANITCH. No, as an only son he is exempt 
from military service. 

THIRD PEASANT. Left for to keep his parents, so to say! 
That's right! 

SECOND PEASANT [shoHug ^ head] He's the right sort. 
He'll feed them finely,! * 

THIRD PEASANT. Oh Lord I 

Enter Vasily Leonidiick followed by Leonid Fyddoriich. 

VAsfLY leon/ditch. That’s always the way. It's really 
surprising! First I'm asked why I have no occupation, 
and now when I have found a field and am occupied, when 
a Society with serious and noble aims has been founded, I 
can't even have SOO roubles to go on with ! . . . 

LEONfD FvdDORiTCH. I tell yol! I can't do it, and I can’% t 
I haven't got it 

VAsfLY LBONiDiTCH. Why, you have just sold some land. 

leonId FvdDORiTCH. In the first place I Have not sold it 1 
And above all, do leave me in peace! Weren't you told I 
was engaged ? [Essit, slamming door\ • 
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THEODORibiVANiTCH. 1 told you this was not the right 
moment. 

VAsiLY LEONfniTCH. Well, 1 say! Here's a position to be 
in ! I'll go and see mamma—that's my only hope. He's 
going crazy over his spiritualism and forgets everything 
el^e. [Goes upstairs], 

I Theodors Ivdmich taJees n&vspapcr and is just going to ^ 
down^ when Betsy and Mdrya Konstantinovna^ followed by 
Gregoryy come down the stairs. 

BETSY. Is the carriage ready ? 

GREGORY. Just comipg to the door. 

BETSY [to Mdrya Konstantinovna] Come along, come along, 
I know it is he. 

mArya KONSTANTINOVNA. Which he ? 

BETSY. You know very well whom I mean—Petristchef, 
of course. 

MARYA KONSTANTINOVNA. But where IS he ? 

BETSY. Sitting in Vovo's room. You'll see! 

MARYA KONSTANTINOVNA. And suppose it is not he ? [The 
Peasants and Porter how]. 

BETSY [to Porter] You brought a dress from Bour- 
dier's ? » * ^ 

PORTER. Yes, Miss. May I go? » 

BETSY. Well, I don't know. Ask my mother. 

PORTER. 1 don't know whose it is. Miss; 1 was ordered to 
bring it^here and receive the money. 

BEiw. Well then, wait. 

mArya konstantInovna. Is it still that costume for the 
charade ? 

^ BETSY. Yes, a charming costume. But mamma won't 
take it or pay for it. 

mArYA KONSTANTINOVNA. But why liot ? 

BETSY. You’d better ask mamma. She doesn’t grudge 
Vovo 500 roubles for his dogs, but 100 is too much for a 
dress. 1 can't act dressed like a scarecrow. [Pointing to 
Peasants] TAnd who are these ? 
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GREGORY. Peasants who have come to buy tome land or 
other. 

BETSY. And 1 thought they were the beaters. Are you 
not beaters ? 

FIRST PEASANT. So, xio, Udy. We have come to see 
Leonid Fyddoritch about the signing into our possessiox^ of 
the title-deeds to some land. , 

BETSY. Then how is it ? Vovo was expecting «ome 
beaters who were to come to-day. Are you sure you are 
not the beaters ? \The Peasants are silent\ How stupid they 
are ! [Gom to Vasily Leoniditch*s door] Vovo ? \Laug}is\ 
mArya konstantInovna. But we met him just now up¬ 
stairs ! 

BETSY. Why need you remember that ? Vovo, are you 
there ? 

Petristchtf enters* 

petrIstchef. Vovo is not here, but I am prepared to 
fulfil on his behalf anything that may be required. How 
do you do ? How do you do, MArya Konstantinovna ? 

hands long and violenJtly with Betsy, and then mik 
Mdrya Konstantijioma]. 

SECOND PEASANT. See, it*s as if he were pumping water! 
BETSY. You can't replace him,—still you're better than 
nobody. [Laughs~\ What are these affairs of yours with 
Vovo ? 

petr/stchef. What affairs } Our affairs are fie^nancial, 
that is, our business is fie ! It's also nancial, and besides it 
is financial. 

BETSY. What does nancial mean } 
petrIstcuef. What a question! It means nothing, that's 
just the point. 

BETSY. No, no, you have missed fire. [iMughsI* 
petrIstchef. One can't always hit the mark, you know. 
It’s something like a lottery. Blanks and blanks again, 
and at last you win! [Theodore IvdnUch goes into the 
study]* * 
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BETSY. this was blank then; but tell me, were you 

at the Mergdsofs* last night ? 

PETRisTCHEF.' Not exactly at the Mire Gdsors, but rather 
at the Pire G^ofs, or better still, at the Fils Gdsofs. 

BETSY. You can*t do without puns. It’s an illness. 
And were the Gypsies there ? ^ [Laughs\ 

“pETRfsTCHEF " On their aprons silken threads, 

little birds with golden heads ! '* ... 

BETSY. Happy mortals 1 And we were yawning at 
Fofo’s. 

PETRisTCHBF [continues to ^‘ngj And she promised and 
she swore. She would' ope’ her . . . her . . . her ...” 
how does it go on, Mdrya Konstantinovna ? 

MARYA KONSTANTfNOVNA. " CloSet door.” 

PETRisTCHEF. How ? What ? How, Marya Konstanti¬ 
novna ? 

BETSY. Cesses, vous devenez impossible ! ^ 

PETRisTCHEF. J*ai cesse,j*ai heb4,j*ai ded6 . . .* 

BETSY. 1 see the only way to rid ourselves of your wit 
is to make you sing 1 Let us go into Vovo’s room, his 
guitar is there. Come, Marya Konstantinovna, come! 
[Exeunt Betsp, Mdiya Konstantinovna, and Petristchef\ 

FIRST PEASANT. Who be thef ? ^ 

GREGORY. One is our young lady, the other is a girl who 
teaches her music. 

FIRST PEASANT. Administrates learning, so to say. And 
ain’t sfie smart ? A reg’lar picture! 

SECOND PEASANT. Why don’t they marry her ? She is old 
enough, I should say. 

GREGORY. Do you think it’s the same as among you 
peasants,—marry at fifte*en ? 

FIRST PEASANT. And that man, for example, is he also in 
the musitional line ? 

^ The Gypsy ohoirs are very popular in Moscow. 

* BETSY. Gmso 1 Yon are becoming quite unbearable 1 

* PB^siSTOHEF. I have O a^d (ceased), B said, and D said. 
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Q&i^fLV W«] ** Musitional ” indeed! You 

don't understand anything! 

FIRST PEASANT. That's just SO. And jtupicHty, onc might 
say^ is our ignorance. 

THIRD PEASANT. Oh Lord! [OtjP^ songs and guUar ac¬ 
companiment are heard from Vasilp Leonidttchs room]. 

Enter Stmonj foUowed bp Tdapa, who rvaiches the meeting ^ 
beiwten father tmd son. 

GREGORY [fo Simon\ What do you want ? 

SIMON. I have been to Mr. Kaptchftch. 

GREGORY. Well, and what*s the answer ? 

SIMON. He sent word he couldn^t possibly come to-'Dight. 
GREGORY. All nght. 111 let them know. [ExU], 

SIMON [to his faiher'\ How d’you do, father I My re¬ 
spects to Daddy Efim and Daddy Mitry! How are all 
at home ? 

SECOND PEASANT. Very well, Simon. 

FIRST PEASANT. How d'you do, lad ? 

THIRD PEASANT. How d*you do, sonny ? 

SIMON [smUes'] Well, come along, father, and have some 
tea. 

SECOND PEASANT. Wait till we'vc iimshed our business. 
Don't you see we are not r^dy yet ? 

SIMON. Well, 111 wait for you by the porch. [Wishes to 
go afvay~\. 

tXnya [running after him\ I say, why didn't you tell 
him anything ? 

SIMON. How could I before all those people ? Give me 
time. I'll tell him over our tea [Exi£\. 

Theodore Ivdmtch enters and sits down bp the window. 

FiRET PEASANT. Respected sir, *how's our business pro^ 
ceeding ? 

THEODORS ivAnitch. Wait a bit, hell be out presently, 
he's just finishing. 

tAnya [to Theodore IvdtdtcK] And how do you know, 
Theodore IvAnitch, he is finishing ? 
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TH80D0IUI ivAnitch. I ktlow that when he has finished 
questioning, he reads the question and answer aloud. 

tAnya. Can one really talk with spirits by means of a 
saucer ? * 

THEODORE iHnitch. It seems so. 

^tAnya. But supposing they tell him to sign, will he sign ? 
THEODORE ivAnitch. Of course he will. 
t.Anya. But they do not speak with words ? 

THEODORE jvAnitch. Oh, yes. By means of the alphabet. 
He notices at which letter the saucer stops. 
tAnya. Yes, but at r. si-ance ? . . . 

Enter Leonid Fyddoritch. 

leonId FY^DORrrcH. Well, friends, I can*t do it! I should 
be very glad to, but it is quite impossible. If it were for 
ready money it would be a different matter. 

FIRST PEASANT. That's just so. What more could any one 
desire ? But the people are so inpennycuous—it is quite 
impossible! 

leonId fy 6 doritch. Well, I can’t do it, I really can’t. 
Here is your document; 1 can’t sjgn it. 

third peasant. Show some pity, master; be merciful! 

, SECOND peasant. How Can you act so ? It is doing us a 
wrong. « 

leonId fy 6 doritch. Nothing wrpng about it, friends. I 
ofiered it you in summer, but then you did not agree; and 
now 1 can’t agree to it. 

THIRD PEASANT. Master, be merciful! How are we to 
get along ? We have so little land. We’U say nothing 
about the cattle; a hen, let’s say, there’s no room to let a 
hen out. 

Leonid Fyddoritch goes up to the door and stops. Enter, 
descending the staircase, Anna Pdvlovna and doctor, folUmed 
ht/ Vasily Leoniditck, who is in a merry and playful mood and 
is putting some haadc-notes into his purse. 

ANNA pAviovna \tightly laeed, and wearing a b(mnei\ Then 
I am to fkke it ? 
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DOCTOR. If the symptoms recur you must certainly take 
it^ but above all^ you must behave better. How can you 
expect thick syrup to pass through a thin little hair tube^ 
especially when we squeeze the tube ? It's impossible; 
and so it is with the biliary duct. It's simple enough. 

ANNA pAvlovna. All right, all right! ^ 

DOCTOR. Yes, “ All right, all right,” and you go on in the 4 
same old way. It won't do, madam—it won't do. Well, 
good-bye ! 

anna PAVLOVNA. No, not good-bye, only au rcDoir ! For 
1 still expect you to-night. I shall not be able to make 
up my mind without you. 

DOCTOR. All right, if I have time I'll pop in. [jExii]. 

ANNA pAvlovna [noiidng the Peasants] What's this? 
What ? What people are these ? [Peasants how], 

THEODORE ivAnitch. These are peasants from Koursk, 
come to see Leonid Fy 6 doritch about the sale of some 
land. 

ANNA pAvlovna. 1 see they are peasants, but who let 
them in ? 

THEODORE ivAnitch. LeOnid Fyddoritch gave the order. 
He has just been speaking to them about the sale of the 
land. « 

ANNA pAvlovna. What sale } There is no need to sell 
any, But above all, hoW can one let in people from the 
street into the house ? One can't let people in f||;om the 
street! One can't let people into the house who have 
spent the night heaven knows where! . . . [Getting more 
and more excited] I daresay every fold of their clothes is 
full of microbes—of scarlet-fever microbes, of smallpqx 
microbes, of diphtheria microbes ! Why, they are from 
Koursk Government, where there is an epidemic of diph¬ 
theria . . . Doctor! Doctor! Call the 4octor back 1 

Leonid Fyddotitch goes into his room apd shuts the door, 
Gregory goes to recall the Doctor, 

VAsfLv LEONiniTCH [smokes at the Peasants] Never mind, 
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mamma; if you like I'll fumigate them so that all the 
microbes will go to pot! Eh, what ? 

Anna Pdvhvna remains severely sHeni, awaiting the Doctors 
return. 

vAsfLY leoni'ditch \to Peoscmts'] And do you fatten pigs ? 
There's a first-rate business! 

FIRST PEASANT. That's just SO. We do go in for the 
pig^iattening line now and then. 

VAsfLY leonIditch. This kind ? . . . [Grunts like a pfg]. 

ANNA pAvlovna. Vovo, Vovo, leave ofiF! 

VAsiLY LEONiDiTCH. ^Isn't it like ? Eh, what } 

FIRST PEASANT. That's just so. It’s very resemblant. 

ANNA pAvlovna. Vovo, leave off, I tell you! 

SECOND PEASANT. What’s it all about ? 

THIRD PEASANT. I Said, we’d better go to some lodging 
meanwhile! 

Enter Doctor and Gregory. 

DOCTOR. What’s the matter ? What’s happened ? 

ANNA pAvlovna. Why, you’re always saying I must not 
get excited. Now, how is it possible to keep calm } I 
do not see my own sister for two months, and am careful 
about any doubtful visitor—and here are people from 
Koursk, straight from Koursk, yrhere there is an epi¬ 
demic of diphtheria, right in my house! 

DOCTOR. These good fellows' you mean, I suppose ^ 

ANN^ pAylovna. Of course. Straight from a diphtheric 
place! 

DOCTOR. Well, of course, if they come from an infected 
place it is rash; but still there is no reason to excite your¬ 
self so much about it. 

ANNA pAvlovna. But dTon’t you yourself advise careful¬ 
ness? 

DOCTOR. Of course, of course. Still, why excite yourself? 

ANNA pAvlovna. How can I help it? Now we shall 
have to have the house completely disinfected. 

Docrdk, Oh no ! Why completely ? That would cost 
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300 roubles or more. I'll arrange it cheaply i^ad well for 
you. Take, to a large bottle of water . . . ^ 

ANNA pAvlovna. Boilecl ? 4 

) _ 

doctor. It's all the same. Boiled would be better. To 
one bottle of water take a tablespoon of salicylic acid, and 
have everything they have come in contact with washed 
with the solution. As to the fellows themselves, they 
must be off, of course. That's all. Then you're qaite 
safe. And it would do no harm to sprinkle some of the 
same solution through a spray—two or three tumblers— 
you'll see how well it will act. No danger whatever I 
ANNA pAylovna. Tanya 1 Where is TAnya ? 

Enter Tdnya, 

tAnya. Did you call, M'm ? 

anna pAvlovna. You know that big bottle in my dress¬ 
ing-room ? 

tAnya. Out of which we sprinkled the laundress yester¬ 
day? 

ANNA pAvjlovna. Well, of course! What other bottle 
could 1 mean? Well then, take that bottle and first 
wash with soap the place where they have been standing, 
and then with . . . 

tAnya. Yes, M'm; I know how. 

ANNA pAvlovna. And then take the spray * . . How¬ 
ever, I had better do that myself when I get back. 

DOCTOR. Well then, do so, and don't be afraid! ^ Well, 
au revoir till this evenibg. \Exit\ 

ANNA pAvlovna. And they must be off! Not a trace of 
them must remain! Get out, get out! Go—what are 
you looking at ? 

^ FIRST peasant. That's just so. It's because of our 
stupidity, as we were instructed , . . 

GREGORY \j^hes the Peasants ovil There, there; be 
off! \ 

SECOND peasant. Let mef have my l^ndkerchief'back! 
[The htmdkercH^ in which the presents were wrappeS\^ 
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THIRD peasant. Oh Lord, oh Lord! didn't 1 say—some 
lodgiiig4iouse meanwhile! 

Gregory pitshes him out. Kxeuni Peasants. 

PORTER [w/io has repeatedly tried to say something\ Will 
there be any answer } 

^NNA PAVLOVNA. Ah, ffom Bourdier ? [Excitedly] None! 

• None \ You can take it back. 1 told her 1 never ordered 
such%a costume, and I will not allow my daughter to 
wear it! 

PORTER. 1 know nothing about it. I was sent . . . 

ANNA PAVLOVNA. Go^ go, take it back! 1 will call my¬ 

self about it! 

vAsfLY LEONiniTCH [solemnly] Sir Messenger from Bour¬ 
dier, depart! 

PORTER. 1 might have been told that long ago. 1 have 
sat here nearly five hours! 

VAsiLY leonIditch. Ambassador from Bourdier, begone! 

ANNA pAvlovna. Cease, please! 

Exit Porter. 

ANNA PAVLOVNA. Bctsy! Wher^| is she ? I always have 
to wait for her. 

VAsfLY LEONiniTCH [skouting at the top of /«’,? voice] Betsy J 
PetrlstchefI Come quick, quick, ^uick! Eh? What? 

Enter Petristchef Betsy, and Mdrya Konstantinovna. 

ANNA pAvlovna. You always keep one waiting! 

BETSY, On the contrary, 1 was waiting for you! 

Petristch^ boivs with his head only, then kisses Anna Pdv- 
lomds hand. 

anna pAvlovna. How d'you do ! [7b Betsy] You always 
li|^ve an answer ready ! 

BETSY. If you are upset, mamma, 1 had better not go. 

ANNA pAvlovna. Are we going or not ? 

BETSY. Well, let us go; it can't be helped. 

kNNA pAvlovna. ^id you see the man from Bourdier? 

BBTsV. Yes, and I was veiy glad. I ordered the costume, 
and am going to wear it whei) It is paid for. 
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ANNA pAvlovna. I am not going to pay foir a costume 
that is indecent! 

BETSY. Why has it become indecent ? First it was 
decent^ and now you have a fit of prudery. 

ANNA PAVLOVNA. Not prudcry at all I If the bodice were 
completely altered^ then it would do. 

BETSY. Mamma^ that is quite impossible. 

ANNA PAVLOVNA. Well, get dressed. \They sit 
Gregory puts on their over-shoes for then{\, 

VAsiiY LEoNioiTCH. Mary a Konstantinovna, do you notice 
a vacuum in the hall ? 

mArya konstantInovna. What is it ? [Laughs in antici- 
pationy 

vasIly leonIditch. Bourdier's man has gone! £h, 
what ? Good, eh ? [Laifghs loud/y], 

ANNA pAvlovna. Well, let us go. [Goes out of the door, hut 
returns at o«ce] TAiiya I 
tAnya. Yes, M'm ? 

ANNA pAvlovna. Don’t let Frisk catch cold while 1 am 
away. If she wants to be let out, put on her little yellow 
cloak. She is not quite well to-day. 
tAnya. Yes, M'm. 

Exeunt Anna Pdvlovna„ Betsy, and Gregory, 

PETaisTcuEF. Well, have you got it f 
VAsiLY leonIditch. Not without trouble, I can tell you! 
First I rushed at the gov’nor; he began to bellow and 
turned me out. Oif to the mater—1 got it out of her. 
It’s here ! [Slaps his breast j}ocket] If once I make up my 
mind, there's no getting away from me. I have a deadly 
grip! £h, what ? And d'you know, my wolf-hounds are 
coming to-day. 

PeiHttch^ and Vasily Leoniditch put on their outdoor things 
and go out, Tdnya follows. 

THEODORE ivAnitch [fl/owff] Ycs, nothing but unplea¬ 
santness, How is it they can't live in peace ? But one 
must say the new generation are not^the thizl|f. And 
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as to the women's dominion!. . . Why, Leonid Fy<Vdoritch 
just now was going to put in a word, but seeing what a 
frenzy she was in—slammed the door behind him. He 
is a wonderfully kind-hearted man. Yes, wonderfully 
kind. What’s this P Here’s Tdnya bringing them back 
again! 

« tAnya. Come in, come in, grand-dads, never mind! 

EiHfr Tdnya and the Peasants, 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Why have you brought them back ? 

tAnya. Well, Theodore IvAnitch, we must do something 
about their business. I shall have to wash the place any¬ 
how. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. But the business will not come off, 
I see that already. 

FIRST PEASANT. How could we best put our affair into 
action, respected sir ? Your reverence might take a little 
trouble over it, and we should give you full thankings 
from the Commune for your trouble. 

THIRD PEASANT. Do try, lioncy! We can’t live! We 
have so little land. Talk of cattle-^-why, we have no room 
to keep a hen! [They hmv], 

THEODORE IVANITCH. 1 am sorry for you, friends, but I 
can’t think of any way to help yon. 1 understand your 
case very well, but he has refused. So what can one do P 
Besides, the lady is also against it. Well, give me your 
papers-—;!']! try and see what I can do, but I hardly hope 
to succeed. [Esd£\, 

Tdnya and the three Peasants sigh. 

tAnya. But tell me, grand-dads, what is it that is 
wanted ? 

FIRST PEASANT. Why, Only that he should put his signature 
to our document. 

tA-Nya. That the master should sign ? Is that all ? 

FIRST PEASANT. Ycs, Only lay his signature on the deed 
and take the money, and there would be an end of the 
matter. ^ 
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THIRD PEASANT. He Only has to write andosign^ as the 
peasants, let's say, desire, so, let’s say, I also desire. 
That's the whole affair—if he’d only take it and sign it, 
it’s all done. 

tAnya [cmsiderin^ fie need only sign the paper and 
it’s done ? ^ 

FIRST PEASANT. That's just so. The whole matter is in 
dependence on that, and nothing else. Let him«^ign, 
and we ask no more. 

tAnya. Just wait and see what Theodore IvAnitch will 
say. If he cannot persuade the master, I’ll tiy some¬ 
thing. 

FIRST PEASANT. Get round him, will you ? 

tAnya. I'll try. 

THIRD peasant. Ay, the lass is going to bestir herself. 
Only get the thing settled, and the Commune will bind 
itself to keep you all your life. See there, now! 

first peasant. If the affair can be put into action, truly 
we might put her in a gold frame. 

SECOND peasant. That goes without saying ! 

tAnya. 1 can’t promise for certain, but as the saying is; 

An attempt is no sin, if you try . . 

first PEASANT. " Yourfnay win." That's just so. 

Enter Theodore Ivdnitch. 

THiioDORE ivAnitch. No, friends, it’s no go! He has not 
done it, and he won’t do it. Here, take your document. 
You may go. 

first peasant [gives Tanya the paper] Then it’s on you 
we pin all our reliance, for example. 

tAnya. Yes, yes 1 You go into the street, and I’ll rup 
out to you in a minute and have a word with you. 

Exeunt Peasants. 

tAnya. Theodore IvAnitch, dear Theodore IvAnitch, ask 
the master to come out and speak to me for a moment. 
1 have something to say to him. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. What next ? ^ 
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tAnya. 1 mustj Theodore Ivdnitch. Ask him, do; there’s 
nothing wrong about it, on tay sacred word. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. But what do you want with him ? 

TANYA. That’s a little secret. 1 will tell you later on, 
only ask him. 

THEODORE ivAnitch [smilmg^ I can’t think what you are 
• up to) All right. I’ll go and ask him. 

TJt^YA. I'll do it! Didn’t he say himself that there is 
that power in Simon ? And 1 know how to manage. No 
one found me out that time, and now I’ll teach Simon 
what to do. If it doesn’t succeed it’s no great matter. 
After all it’s not a sin. 

Enter Leonid Fyddoritch followed hy Theodore Ivdnitch. 

leonId fy6doritch [smiling] Is this the petitioner ? 
Well, what is your business ? 

tAnya. It’s a little secret, Leonid Fyddoritch; let me 
tell it you alone. 

LEON in FYdDoRiTCH. What is it ? Theodore, leave us 
for a minute. 

Evit Theodore Ivdnitch. 

tAnya. As I have grown up and lived in your house, 
Leonid Fyddoritch, and as I am very grateful to you for 
everything, I shall open my heart to you as to a fatlier. 
Simon, who is Hving in your house, wants to marry me. 

deonId fy6doiutch. So that's it! 

tAny 4 . I open my heart to you as to a father! I have 
no one to advise me, being an orphan. 

leonId fy6doritch. Well, and why not ? He seems a 
nice lad. 

tAnya. Yes, that’s true. He would be all right; there 
is only one thing I have my doubts about. It’s something 
about him that I have noticed and can’t make out . . . 
perhaps it is something bad. 

leonId py6doritch. What is it ? Does he drink ? 

tAnya. God forbid ! But since I know that there is 
such a thing as spiritalism . . . 


L 
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lbonId fy6doritch. Ah, you know that ? ^ 

tAnya. Of course! I understand it very well. Some, 
of course, through ignorance, don't understand it. 
leonId fy6doritch. Well, what then ? 
yAnya. 1 am very much afraid for Simon. It does 
happen to him. 

LEONfn fy6doritch. What happens to him ? * ^ 

tAnya. Something of a kind like spiritalism. Yo^ask 
any of the servants. As soon as he gets drowsy at the 
table, the table begins to tremble, and creak like that: 
iuke, . . . tuke ! All the servants have heard it. 

leonId FYdDORiTcn. Why, it's the very thing I was 
saying to Sergey Ivanitch this morning! Yes .^ . . . 

tAnya. Or else . . . when was it? . . . Oh yes, last 
Wednesday. We sat down to dinner, and the spoon just 
jumps into his hand of itself! 

LEONfn FYdnoRiTCH. Ah, that is interesting ! Jumps 
into his hand ? When he was drowsing ? 

tAnya. That I didn't notice. I think he was, though. 
LEONfn FYdnoRiTCH. Ycs ? . . . 

tAnya. And that's what I'm afraid of, and what I wanted 
to ask you about. May not some harm come of it ? To 
live one's life together and him having such a thing in 
him! 

LEONfn FYdnoRiTCH [smtlin^ No, you need not be afraid, 
there is nothing bad in that. It only proves him to be a 
medium — simply a medium. I knew him to be a medium 
before this. 

tAnya. So that's what it is ! And I was afraid! 

LEONfn FYdnoRiTCH. No, there's nothing to be afraid of. 
[Aside], That's capital! Kaptchftch can't come, so 
will test him to-night. ... [To Tdn^a] No, my dear, 
don't be afraid, he will be a good husband a3|kl . . . that 
is only a kind of special power, and every one has it, only 
in some it is weaker and in others stronger. 
tAnya. Thank you, sir. Now I shan't think *any more 
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al^ut it; l|ut I was so frightened. . . . What a thing it 
is^ our want of education ! 

LEONfn fy6doritch. No^ no, don't be frightened. . . 
Theodore! 

Enter Theodore IvdnUck. 

^LEONin FY6DORrTCH. I am going out now. Get every¬ 
thing ready for to-night's stance. 

f^j^EODORB ivAnitch. But Mr. Kaptchitch is not coming. 

lbonId fy6doritch. That does not matter. on mer- 

coat'\ We shall have a trial stance with our own medium. 
[Eant, Theodore Ivdniieh goes ovt wUh Asm]. 

tAnya \alone] He believes it! He believes it! 
and jumps with Joy] He really believes it! Isn't it won¬ 
derful ! [6'AneAr] Now I’ll do it, if only Simon has pluck 
for it! 

Theodore Ivdnitch returns. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Well, havc you told liim your secret? 

tAnya. ril tell you too, only later on. . . . But I have a 
»favour to ask of you too, Theodore Ivdnitch. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Yes? What is it? 

* 

tAnya \shply\ You have been a second father to me, 
and I will open my heart before you as before God. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Don’t *beat about the bush, but 
come straight to the point. 

tAnya. The point is . . . well, the point is, that Simon 
wants ^o marry me. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Is that it ? I thought I noticed . . . 

tAnya. Well, why should I hide it ? I am an orphan, 
and you know yourself how matters are in these town 
establishments. Every one comes bothering; there's that 
Gregory Mihdylitch, for instance, he gives me no peace. 
And also that other one . . . you know. They think I 
have no soM, and am only here for their amusement. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Good girl, that's right! Well, what 
then? 

tAnya? Well, Simon wrote to his father; and he, his 
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father, sees me to-da 3 r« and says: He's spoilt "•«-he means 
hil^ son. llieodore Ivdiiitch \botvs\ take the place of a 
father to me, speak to the old man,—to Simon’s father 1 I 
could take them into the kitchen, and you might come 
in and speak to the old man! 

THEODORE ivAnitch Then 1 am to turn matcl^- 

maker—^am 1 ? Well, I can do that. 

t/nya. Theodore Ivdnitch, dearest, be a father to ,fce, 
and I'll pray for you all my life long, 

THEODORE ivAnitch. All right, all right. I'll come later on. 
Haven't I promised ? [Ta/ces up newspaper^, 

TANYA. You are a second father to me ! 

THEODORE ivAnitch. All right, all right. 
tAnya. Then I’ll rely on you. [Exit], 

THEODORE ivAnitch [o/onc, shaking his head] A good affec¬ 
tionate girl. To think that so many like her perish! 
Get but once into trouble and she’ll go from hand to 
hand until she sinks into the mire, and can never be found 
again 1 There was that dear little Nataly. She, too, was 
a good girl, reared and cared for by a mother. [Takes up 
paper] Well, let*s see what tricks Ferdinand is up to in 
Bulgaria. 


Curtain. 



. ACT II 

^^ening of ike same day. The scene represents the interior 
of the servants* kitchen. The Peasants have taken off their 
outer garments and sit drinking tea at the tablCf and perspiring. 
Theodore Ivdnitch is smoking a dgar at the other side of the 
stage. The discharged Cook is Iping on the brick oven, and is 
unseen during the earlp peart of the scene. 

THEODORE ivAnitch* My aclvicc is, don't hinder him ! If 
it's his wish and hers, in Heaven's name let him do it. 
She is a good, honest girl. Never mind her being a bit 
dressy; she can't help that, living in town: she is a good 
girl all the same. 

SECOND PEASANT. Well, of course, if it is his wish, let him ] 
He*U have to live with her, not me. But she's certainly 
uncommon spruce. How's one to take her into one’s 
hut ? Why, she'll not let her mother-in-law so much as 
pat her on the head. 

THEODORE iVANiTcii. That does not depend on the spnice- 
ness, l\nt on character. If her nature is good, she’s sure 
to be docile and respectful. 

SECOND PEASANT. Ah, Well, wc'll have her if the lad's 
bent on having her. After all, it's a bad job to live with 
pne as one don't care for. I’ll consult my missus, and then 
mav Heaven bless them f 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Then let's shake hands on it! 

SECOND PEASANT. Well, it seems it will have to come off. 

first peasant. Kh, Zachary ! fortune's a-smiling on you! 
You’ve come to accomplish a piece of business, and just 

see whaf a duchess of a daughter-in-law you've obtained. 
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All tliat's left to be done is to have a drinb on and 
then it will be all in order. 

^EODORE ivAnitcii. Thdt’s not at,all necessary. [An 
mi^mard s%lence\, 

THEODORS ivAnitch. I know something of your way of 
life too, you know. 1 am even thinking of purchasingf a 
bit of land, building a cottage, and working on the land «< 
my6elf somewhere: maybe in your neighbourhood. « 

SECOND PEASANT. A very good thing too. 

FIRST PEASANT. That's just it. When one has got the 
money one can get all kinds of pleasure in the country. 

THIRD PEASANT. Say DO more about it! Country life, 
let’s say, is freer in every way, not like the town ! 

THEODORE ivANn'CH. There now, would you let me join 
your Commune if I settled among you ? 

SECOND PEASANT. Why not ? If you stand drink for the 
Elders, they'll accept you soon enough! 

FIRST PEASANT. And if you open a public-hohse, for 
example, or an inn, why, you’d have such a life you’d 
never need to die! You might live like a king, and no 
mistake. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Wcllj^ wc’ll sce. I should certainly 
like to have a few quiet y^ars in my old age. Though my 
life here is good enough, and 1 should be sorry to leave. 
Leonid Fyddoritch is an exceedingly kind-hearted man. 

FIRST PEASANT. That’s just it. But how about our busi¬ 
ness ? Is it possible that he is going to leave it without 
any termination ? 

THEODORE ivAnitch. He’d do it willingly. 

SECOND FEASANT. It seems he’s jifraid of his wife. « 

THEODORE ivAnitch. It’s not that he’s afraid, but they 
don’t hit things off together. 

THIRD PEASANT. But you should try, father I How are 
we to live else ? We’ve so little land . . . 

THEODORE ivAnitch. We’ll See what comes of TAnya’s 
attempt. She’s taken the business into her hands now I 
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THiiiD PEASANT [toJces a sip of ted\ Father^ be merciful. 
WeVe 80 little land. A hen^ let's say^ we've no room for 
a hen^ let alone thf pattle. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. If the business depended on me. 
... [To Second Peasmt'\ Well, friend, so we’ve done 
o|yfr bit of match • making! It's agreed then about 
* TAnya ? 

^iPOND PEASANT. Tvc givcn my word, and I’ll not go 
back on it without a good reason. If only our business 
succeeds! 

Enter Servanis Coolcwho looks up at ike oven, makes a sigp, 
and ihm heg^Tis to speak animatedly to Theodore Ivdnitck. 

servants' cook. Just now Simon was called upstairs from 
the front kitchen! The master and that other bald- 
headed one who calls up spirits with him, ordered him to 
sit down and take the place of Kaptchitch! 

THEODORE ivAnitch. You don’t say so! 

servants’ cook. Yes, Jacob told TAnya. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Extraordinary! 

Enter Coachman, 

THEODORE ivAnitch. What do you want ? 

coachman [to Theodore IvdniicK\ You may just tell them 
1 never agreed to live with a lot of dogs! Let any one 
who likes do it, but 1 will never agree to live among dogs! 

THEODORE ivAnitch. What dogs > 

coAq^MAN. Three dogs have been sent into our room by 
Vasily Leoniditch! They’ve messed it all over. They’re 
whining, and if one comes near them they bite—the 
devils! They’d tear you to pieces if yop didn’t mind. 
I’ve a good mind to take a club and smash their legs for 
them ! 

THEODORE ivAnitch. But whcn did they come ? 

COACHMAN. Why, to-day, from the Dog Show; the devil 
knows what kind they are, but they’re an expensive sort. 
Are we or the dogs to live in the coachmen’s quarters ? 
You ju&% go and ask! 
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THKODORB ivAnitch. Ycs^ that will never ^o. Til go 
and ask about it. 

COACHMAN. They'd better be brought here to Louk^rya. 

'servants' cook [angrUy^ People have to eat here, and 
you'd like to lock dog.<i in here ! As it is . . . 

COACHMAN. And I’ve got the liveries, and the sledge- 
covers and the harness there, and they expect things kept « 
clean! Perhaps the porter's lodge might do. ^ 

^THEODORE ivAnitch. I must ask Vasily Leoniditch. 

COACHMAN [angn/y] He'd better hang the brutes round 
his neck and lug them about with him ! But no fear: he'd 
rather ride on horseback himself. It's he as spoilt Beauty 
without rhyme or reason. That was a horse! . . . Oh 
dear! what a life ! [ExUt slamming door\ 

THEODORE ivAnitch. That's not right! Certainly not 
right! \To Peascmts'l Well then^ it's time we were saying 
good-bye, friends. 

PEASANTS. Good-bye! 

Exit Th^ore Ivdmtck. 

As soon as he is gone a sound of groaning is heard from the 
top of the oxen, 

second PEASANT. Hc's sleek, that One; looks like a general. 

servants' cook. Rathes! Why, he has a room all to 
himself; he gets his washing, his tea and sugar, and food 
from the master’s table. 

DiscHAkGSD COOK [o» the oven] Why shouldn't 1;^e old 
beggar live well ? He's lined his pockets all right! 

SECOND PEASANT. Who's that up there, on the oven I 

^RVANTS' COOK. Oh, it's only a man. 

Silence. 

% C 

FIRST peasant. Well, and you too, as 1 noticed a while 
since when ydu'were supping, have capital food to eat. 

SERVANTS* COOK. Wc can’t complain. She's not mean 
about the ^kxI. We have wheat bread eveiy Sunday, and 
fish when a holiday happens to be a fast-day too, and 
those who like may eat meat. 
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SECOND PEASANT. And does any one tuck into flesh on 
fast'days ? 

servants' cook. Oh^ they nearly all do ! Only the old 
coachman—^not the one ^ho liras here just now but the 
old one—and Simon, and I and the housekeeper, fast— 
all the others eat meat. 

, second peasant. And the master himself? 

si^VANTs’ COOK. Catch him! Why, I bet he's forgotten 
there is such a thing as fasting! 

THIRD PEASANT. Oh Lord! 

FIRST PEASANT. That’s the gentlefolks’ way; they have 
got it all out of their books. ’Cos of their intelex ! 

THIRD PEASANT. Shouldn’t wonder if they feed on wheat 
bread every day! 

SERVANTS* COOK. Wheat bread indeed ! Much they think 
of wheat bread ! You should see what food they eat. No 
end of different things! 

FIRST PEASANT. In course gentlefolks’ food is of an airial 
kind. 

SERVANTS* COOK. Airial, of course, but all the same they’re 
good at stuffing themselves, they are! 

FIRST PEASANT. Have healthy appekites, so to say. 

servants’ COOK. ’Cos they always rinse it down! All 
with sweet wines, and spirits, and fizzy liquors. They 
have a diffierent one to suit every kind of food. They eat 
and rinse it down, and eat and rinse it down, they do. 

FIRST PEASANT. And SO the food’s floated down in pro- 
portiqn, so to say. 

SERVANTS* COOK. Ah yes, they are good at stuffing! It's 
awful! You see, it’s not just sitting down, eating, then 
^ylng grace and going away—^they’re always at it! 

SECOND PEASANT. Like pigs with their feet in the trough I 
[Peasants laugK\. 

SERVANTS* COOK. As soon as, by God’s grace, they have 
opened their eyes, the samovar is brought in—^tea, coffee, 
chocolatft. Hardly is the second samoviu* emptied, a third 
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has to be set. Then lunch^ then dinner^ othen again 
coffee. TheyVe hardly left off, then comes tea, and all 
sorts of tit-bits and sweetmeats—there's never an end to 
it! They even lie in bed and eat! 

THIRD PEASANT. There now; that's good! \Laughs\. 

FIRST AND SECOND PEASANTS. What are you about ? , 

THIRD PEASANT. If I could Only live a single day JtikeA 
that ] ( 

SECOND PEASANT. But when do they do their work ? 

servants' cook. Work indeed! What is their work.? 
Cards and piano—that's all their work. The young lady 
used to sit down to the piano as soon as she opened her 
eyes, and off she’d go! And that other one who lives 
here, the teacher, stands and waits. "When will the 
piano be free ? " When one has finished, off rattles the 
other, and sometimes they'd put two pianos near one 
another and four of 'em would bust out at once. Bust 

't 

out in such a manner, you could hear 'em down here! 

THIRD PEASANT. Oh Lord! 

servants’ cook. Well, and that’s all the work they do! 
Piano or cards! As soon as they have met together— 
cards, wine, smoking, and so on all night long. And as 
soon as they are up: eaKng again! 

Enier Sinum, 

SIMON. Hope you're enjoying your tea! 

first peasant. Come and join us. 

SIMON [comes up to the tabled Thank you kindly. [First 
Peasant pours out a cup of tea for kim\. 

SECOND PEASANT. Where have you been ? 

SIMON. Upstairs. , ^ 

SECOND PEASANT. Well, and what was being done there ? 

SIMON. Why, I couldn't make it out at all! I don't 
know how to explain it. 

SECOND PEASANT. But what was it ? 

SIMON. 1 can't explain it. They have been trying some 
kind of strength in me. I can’t make it out* Tinya says. 
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** Do it, aiidtwe'll get the land for our peasants; he’ll sell 
it them.'* 

SECOND PEASANT. But how is she going to mapage it ? 

SIMON. 1 can’t make it out, and she won’t say. She 
says,'' Do as I tell you,” and that’s all. 

SECOND PEASANT. But what is it you have to do ? 

• si|[ON. Nothing just now. They made me sit down, 
put out the lights and told me to sleep. And Tdnya had 
hidden herself there. They didn’t see her, but 1 did. 

SECOND PEASANT. Why ? What for ? 

SIMON. The Lord only knows—1 can't make it out. 

FIRST PEASANT. Naturally it is for the distraction of time. 

SECOND PEASANT. Well, it’s dear you and I can make 
nothing of it. You had better tell me whether you have 
taken all your wages yet. 

SIMON. No, I’ve not drawn any. I have twenty-eight 
roubles to the good, I think. 

SECOND PEASANT. That’s all right! Well, if God grants 
that we get the land. Til take you home, Simon. 

SIMON. With all my heart I 

SECOND PEASANT. You’ve got Spoilt, I should say. You’ll 
not want to plough ? « 

SIMON. Plough ? Only give m^the chance ! Plough or 
mow,—I’m game. Those are things one doesn’t forget. 

FIRST PEASANT. But it don’t scem very desirous after 
town life, for example ? Eh! 

SIMON. It’s good enough for me. One can live in the 
country too. 

FIRST PEASANT. And Daddy Mitry here, is already on the 
look-out for your place;,he’s hankering after a life of 
luckshury! 

SIMON. Eh, Daddy Mitry, you’d soon get sick of it It 
seems easy enough when one looks at it, but there’s a l6t 
of running about that takes it out of one. 

SBRVAiigrs’ COOK. You should see one of their balls. 
Daddy Mitry, then you would be surprised! 
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THIRD PBASANT. Why, do they eat all the ti|pe ? 
servants’ cook. My eye! You should have seen what 
we had here awhile ago. Theodore Ivinitch took me 
upstairs and 1 peeped in. The ladies—awful! Dressed 
up! Dressed up, bless my heart, and all bare down to 
here, and their arms bare. 

THIRD PEASANT. Oil Lord! 

SECOND PEASANT. Faugh! How beastly I 
FIRST PEASANT. 1 take it the climate allows of that soii; 
of thing! 

SERVANTS* COOK. Well, daddy, so I peeped in. Dear 
me, what it was like! All of 'em in their natural skins! 
Would you believe it: old women—our mistress, only 
think, she’s a grandmother, and even she'd gone and 
bared her shoulders. 

THIRD PEASANT. Oh Loid ! 

servants’ cook. And what next ? The music strikes up, 
and each man of ’em went up to his own, catches hold 
of her, and off they go twirling round and round! 

SECOND peasant. The old women too ? 
servants' cook. Yes, the old ones too. 

SIMON. No, the old ones sit still. 

servants’ cook.' Get a^Aibg,—I’ve seen it myself 1 

SIMON. No they don’t. 

piscHAROED COOK [in a hoarse voice, hoMng donm from the 
oven] That's the Polka-Mazurka. You fools don’t under¬ 
stand what dancing is. The way they dance . , , 

servants’ COOK. Shut up, you clancer ! And keep quiet— 
there’s some one coming. 

Enter Gregory ; old Cook hides^ hurriedly. 

GREGORY [to Servants* Cook] Bring some sour cabbage. 
servants’* COOK. 1 am only just up from the cellar, and 
now I must go down again! Who is it for } 

GREGORY. For the young ladies. Be quick, and send it 
up with Simon. 1 can’t wait! 
servants’ COOK. There now, they tuck into si^eetmeats 
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till they ar<^ 4*11 up^ and then they crave for sour cab¬ 
bage ! 

FIRST PEASANT. That’s to make a clearance. 

servants' cook. Of course, and as soon as there is room 
inside, they begin again \ [Takes basin, and exit]. 

OREOOR'v»[a^ Peasants] Look at them, how they've estab- 
l^shi^ themselves down here! Mind, if the mistress finds 
it out ^she'll give it you hot, like she did this morning! 
[Exit, laughing, 

FIRST peasant. That’s just it, she did raise a storm that 
time—awful! 

SECOND PEASANT. That time it looked as if the master 
was going to step in, but seeing that the missus was about 
to blow the very roof off the house, he slams the door. 
Have your own way, thinks he. 

THIRD PEASANT [waving kis arm] It’s the same every¬ 
where. My old woman, let's say, she kicks up such a 
rumpus sometimes—it's just awful! Then I just get out 
of the hut. Let her go to Jericho! She’ll give you one 
with the poker if you don't mind. Oh Lord ! 

Jacob enters hurriedly with a prescription. 

JACOB. Here, Simon, you run to the chemist's and get 
these powders for the mistress ! 

SIMON. But master told me not to go out. 

JACOB. You've plenty of time; your business won’t begin 
till after;their tea. Hope you are enjoying your tea! 

FIRST PEASANT. Tlianks, come and join us. 

Exit Simon, 

JACOB. 1 haven’t time. However, I'll just have one cup 
fo]; company’s sake. 

FIRST PEASANT. And we've just been having a conversa¬ 
tion as to how your mistress carried on so haughty this 
morning. 

JACOB. Oh, she's a reg'lar fury I So hot-tempered, that 
she gets quite beside herself. Sometimes she even bursts 
out crying. 
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FIRST PEASANT. Now, there's a thing 1 wanted to ask 
you about. What, for example, be these raikerots she was 
illuding to erewhile ? They've infested the house with 
mikerots, with mikerots,” she says. What is one to make 
of these same mikerots ? 

JACOB. Mikerogues, you mean ! Well, it seems there is 
such a kind of bugs; all illnesses come from them, they 
say. So she says there are some of ’em on you. .^er 
you were gone, they washed and washed and sprinkled 
the place where you had stood. There's a kind of physic 
as kills these same bugs, they say. 

SECOND PEASANT. Then where have we got these bugs 
on us ? 

JACOB [drifi^ing hh led\ Why, they say they’re so small 
that one can't see 'em even through a glass. 

SECOND PEASANT. Then how does she know I've got ’em on 
me ? Perhaps there's more of that muck on her than on me! 

JACOB. There now, you go and ask her! 

SECOND PEASANT. 1 believe it's humbug. 

JACOB. Of course it’s bosh. The doctors must invent 
something, or else what are they paid for ? There's one 
comes to us every day. Comes,—stalks a bit,—and pockets 
ten roubles! 

SECOND PEASANT. Nonsense! 

JACOB. Why, there's one as takes a hundred! 

FIRST PEASANT. A hundred ? Humbug! 

JACOB. A hundred. Humbug, you say? Why, if he 
has to go out of town, he’ll not do it for less than a thou¬ 
sand! ''Give a thousand," he says, "or else you may 
kick the bucket for what I care!" 

THIRD PEASANT, Oh Lord 1 ‘ * 

SECOND PEASANT. Then does he know some charm ? 

JACOB. I suppose he must. 1 served at a General's out¬ 
side Moscow once: a crosS|;' terrible proud old fellow he 
was—just awful. WeU, this General's daughter fell ill. 
They send for that doctor at once. " A thousaiBd roubles,^ 
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then I’ll come.” Well, they agreed, and he came. Then 
they did something or other he didn’t like, and he 
bawled out at the General and says, ** Is this the way you 
show your respect for me ? Then I’ll not attend her! ” 
And, oh my! The old General forgot all his pride, 
and starts wheedling him in every way not to chuck 
ufT the job! 

* *^RST FEASANT. And he got the thousand ? 
jA^oB. Of course! 

SECOND PEASANT. That’s casy got money. What wouldn’t 
a peasant do with such a sum ! 

THIRD PEASANT. And* I think it’s all bosh. That time 
my foot was festering I had it doctored ever so long. 1 
spent nigh on five roubles on it,—then I gave up doctoring, 
and it got all right! 

Discharged Cook on the oven coughs* 

JACOB. Ah, the old crony is here again! 

FIRST PEASANT. Who might that man be } 

JACOB. He used to be our master’s cook. He comes to 
see Louk6rya. 

FIRST PEASANT. Kitchcn-mastcr, as one might say. Then, 
does he live here ? 

JACOB. No, they won’t allow^^t. He’s here one day, 
there another. If he's got a copper he goes to a doss- 
house ; but when he has drunk all, he comes here. 

SECOND PEASANT. How did he come to this } 

JACOB.* Simply grew weak. And what a man he used 
to be—like a gentleman ! Went about with a gold watch; 
got forty roubles a month wages. And now look at him! 
He’d have starved to death long ago if it hadn’t been for 
Hduk^rya. * 

Enter Servants* Cook with the sour cabbage, 

JACOB [to Servants’ Cook"] I see you've got Paul PetrcSv- 
itch here again ? 

servants’ COOK. And where’s he to go to ? Is he to go 
^ and frieeae 
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THIRD PEASANT. What Hquor does. . . . Liquor^ let’s say 
. . . \Click8 his tongue ^fmpatheticall^\ 

SECOND FEASANT. Of course. A hrm man’s firm as a 
rock; a weak man’s weaker than water. 

DISCHARGED COOK \gpts offthc ovBJi'ivUh trembling hands and 
legs'] Loukeryaj I say, give us a drop! 

servants’ cook. What are you up to? I’ll give j|^bu 
such a drop! . . . 

DISCHARGED COOK. Havc you no conscience ? I’m dying! 
Brothers, a copper . . . 

SERVANTS* COOK. Get back on the oven, I tell you ! 

mscHARGED COOK. Half a glass only, cook, for Heaven’s 
sake ! 1 say, do you understand ? I ask you in the name 
of Heaven, now! 

servants’ COOK. Come along, here’s some tea for you. 

DISCHARGED COOK. Tea; what is tea? Weak, sloppy 
stuff. A little vbdka—^just one little drop . . . Louk^rya! 

THIRD peasant. Poor old soul, what agony it is! 

* SECOND PEASANT. You’d better give him some. 

SERVANTS* COOK [gets out a bottle and ^lls a fdne-glass] 
Here you are; you'll get no more. 

DISCHARGED COOK [clutokes hold of it and drinks^ trembling 
all over] Louk^rya, Cook .*! am drinking, and you must 
understand . . . 

SERVANTS* COOK. Now then, stop your chatter! Get on 
to the oven, and let not a breath of you be heardJ [The 
old Cook meekly begins to climb up, muttering something to 
himself]. 

SECOND PEASANT. What it is, when a man gives way to 
his weakness! 

FIRST PEASANT. That’s just it-~%uman weakness. 

THIRD PEASANT. That goes without saying. 

The Discharged Cook settles donm, muttering all the time. 
Silence. 

1 

SECOND PEASANT. I Want to ask you something: that 
girl of Aksinya's as comes from our village and‘‘is living 
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here. Ho^ is she? What is she like? How is she 
living—1 mean, does she live honest ? 

JACOB. She's a nice girl; one can say nothing but good 
of her. 

SERVANTS* COOK. I'll tell you straight, daddy; 1 know 
this here establishment out and out, and if you mean to 
^have 'rdnya for your son's wife—be quick about it, before 
slie comes to grief, or else she’ll not escape! 

JACOB. Yes, that's true. A while ago we had a girl here, 
Nataly. She was a good girl too. And she was lost 
without rhyme or reason. No better than that chap! 
[Poirding to ike old Coo1c\. 

servants' cook. There’s enough to dam a mill*pool, 
with the likes of us, as perish! 'Cos why, every one is 
tempted by the easy life and the good food. And see 
there,—as soon as one has tasted the good food she goes 
and slips. And once she's slipped, they don't want*her, 
but get a fresh one in her place. So it was with dear 
little Nataly; she also slipped, and they turned her out. 
She had a child and fell ill, and died in the hospital last 
spring. And what a girl she used to be! 

THIRD PEASANT. Oh Lord! People are weak; they 
ought to be pitied. 

discharged cook. Those devils pity ? No fear! [He 
hangs his legs down from the oueaj I have stood roasting 
myself ^by the kitchen range for thirty years, and row 
that I am not wanted, 1 may go and die like a dog. . . . 
Pity indeed! . . . 

FIRST PEASANT. That's just it. It’s the old circum¬ 
stances. 

second PEASANT. 

While they drank and they fed, you were “ curly head.” 

When they'd finished the prog, 'twas “Get out, mangy dog I” 

THIRD PEASANT. Oh Lord! 

DISCHARGED COOK. Much you know. What is ** Sautey a 
la Bongdiont" ? What is " Bavassary " ? Oh, the things 
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I could make! Think of it! The Emperor tasted my 
work, and now the devils want me no longer. But 1 
am not going to stand it! 

servants’ cook. Now then, stop that noise, mind. . , . 
Get up right into the corner, so that no one can see you, 
or else Theodore Ivanitch or some one may come in, and 
both you and me'll be turned out I [Silenc^. 

-JACOB. And do you know my part of the country ? 1 m 
from Voznesensky. 

SECOND PEASANT. Not know it? Why, it’s no more’n 
ten miles from our village; not that across the ford 1 Do 
you cultivate any land there ? 

JACOB. My brother does, and I send my wages. Though 
I live here, I am dying for a sight of home. 

FIRST PEASANT. That’s just it. 

SECOND PEASANT. Then Anisim is your brother? 

JACOB. Own brother. He lives at the farther end of the 
village. 

SECOND PEASANT. Of course, I know; his is the third 
house. 

Enter Tdnya, running. 

TANYA. Jacob, what are you doing, amusing yourself 
here ? She is calling yoivf* 

JACOB. I’m coming; but what’s up ? 

tAnya. Frisk is barking; it’s hungry. And she’s scold- 
ing you. " How cruel he is,” she says. '' He’s no feel¬ 
ing,” she says. " It's long past Frisk’s dinner-time, and 
he has not brought her food ! ” \Laughs\ 

JACOB [rises to gp\ Oil, she’s cross? What’s going to 
happen now, 1 wonder ? 

servants* COOK. Here, take the cabbage with you. ^ 

JACOB. All right, give it here. [Takes hasiut and easii]. 

FIRST peasant. Who is going to dine now ? 

tAnv’a. Why, the dog! It’s her dog. donm and takes 
up th tea-pot] Is there any more tea ? I’ve brought some. 
[Puitsfiissh tea into the tfshpat] * 
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FIRST PBA^NT. Dinner for a dog ? 

TANYA. Yes, of course! They prepare a special cutlet 
for her; it must not be too fat. And 1 do the washing— 
the dog's washing, I mean. 

THIRD PEASANT. Oh Lord! 

tAnya. It's like that gentleman who had a funeral for 
Jiis dog. 

SECOND PEASANT. What's that ? 

TANYA. Why, some one told me he had a dog—I mean the 
gentleman had a dog. And it died. It was winter, and he 
went in his sledge to bury that dog. Well, he buried it, and 
on the way home he sits and cries—the gentleman does. 
Well, there was such a bitter frost that the coachman’s 
nose keeps running, and he has to keep wiping it. Let me 
fill your cup! [Fills tY] So he keeps wiping his nose, and 
the gentleman sees it, and says, *'What are you crying 
about ? ” And the coachman, he says, ** Why, sir, how can 
1 help it; is there another dog like him } ” [Laughs']. 

SECOND PEASANT. And I daresay he thinks to himself, 

If your own self was to kick the bucket I’d not cry.” 
[Laughs], 

DISCHARGED COOK [from up oti tkc ovcn] That is true; that's 

right! 

tAnya. Well, the gentleman, he gets home and goes 
straight to his lady : "What a good-hearted man our 
coachm%n is; he was crying all the way home about poor 
Dash. Have him called. . . * Here, drink this glass of 
v6dka,” he says, "and here’s a rouble as a reward for 
you.” That’s just like her saying Jacob has no feelings 
for her dog! [The Peasants laugK], 

FIRST PEASANT. That’s the style! 

SECOND PEASANT. That was a go ! 

THIRD PEASANT. Ay, lassic, but you’ve set us a-laughing 1 

tAnya [pouring out more tea] Have some more ! Yes, it 
only seems that our life is pleasant; but sometimes it is 
very disgusting,—clearing up all their messes! Faugh! If s 
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better in the country. [Peasants turn their cup^ upside-down^ 
tu a polite sign that they have had enough. Tdnya pours out 
more tea] Have some more^ Efim Antdiiitch. I’ll fill your 
cup, Mitry Vlisitch. 

THIRD PEASANT. All light; fill it, fill it. 

FIRST PEASANT. Well, dear, and what progression is our 
business making ? * 

tAnya. It’s getting on . . . 

FIRST PEASANT. Simon told us . . . 

TANYA [qidckly"] Did he } 

SECOND PEASANT. But lie could not make us understand. 
tAnya. I can’t tell you now, but I’m doing my best—all 
I can ! And I’ve got your paper here! [Shows the paper 
hidden under the bib of her apron\ If only one thing succeeds. 

. . . [SAncAf] Oh, how nice it would be ! 

SECOND PEASANT. Doii’t losc that paper, mind. It has cost 
money. 

tAnya. Never fear. You only want him to sign it ? Is 
that all } 

THIRD PEASANT. Why, what else ? Let’s say he’s signed 
it, and it’s done ! [Turns his cup ups^e-donm\ I’ve had 
enough. 

tAnya [aside] He’ll sigtfit; you’ll see he will. . . . Have 
some more. [Poar^ out tea]. 

FIRST PEASANT. If Only you get this business alioiit the 
sale of the land settled, the Commune would pay your 
marriage expenses. [Refuses the tea]. 
tAnya [pouring out tea] Do have another cup. 

THIRD peasant. You get it done, and we^ll arrange your 
marriage, and I myself, let’s say,,^ will dance at the weddin^^. 
Though I’ve never danced in all my born days, I'll dance 
then! 

tAnya [laughing All right, I’ll be in hopes of it. [Silence], 
SECOND peasant [examines Tdnya] That’s all very well, 
but you’re not fit for peasant work. 
tAkya. Who? I? Why, don’t you think ihe strong 
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enough ? ^ou should see me lacing up my mistress. 
There’s many a peasant couldn’t tug as hard. 

SECOND PEASANT. Where do you tug her to ? 

TANYA. Well, there’s a thing made with bone, like—some¬ 
thing like a stiff jacket, only up to here ! Well, and I pull 
the strings just as when you saddle a horse—when you . . . 
^wjat d’ye call it ? You know, when you spit on your hands! 

SECOND PEASANT. Tighten the gifths, you mean. 

TANYA. Yes, yes, that’s it. And you know I mustn’t 
shove against her with my knee. \^ughs\ 

SECOND PEASANT. Why do you pull her in ? 

tAnya. For a reason ! 

SECOND peasant. Why, is she doing penance ? 

TANYA. No, it’s for beauty’s sake j 

first PEASANT. That’s to say, you pull in her paunch for 
appearance’ sake. 

tAnya. Sometimes 1 lace her up so that her eyes are 
ready to start from her head, and she says, Tighter,” till 
my hands tingle. And you say I’m not strong! [Peasants 
laugh and shake their he^bi], 

tAnya. But here, I’ve been jabbering, [/iwwjr away, 
laughing, 

THIRD peasant. Ah, the lassie has made us laugh ! 

FIRST PEASANT. She’s a tidy one ! 

SECOND PEASANT. She’s not bad. 

Enter ^ahdtof and Easily Leoniditch. Sakdi-()f holds a tea¬ 
spoon in his hand. 

vas/ly LEONIDITCH. Not exactly a dinner, but a dijeuner 
dinatoire. And first-rate it was, I tell you. Ham of suck¬ 
ing-pig, delicious ! Roulier feeds one splendidly! I’ve 
only just returned. PeasarUs^ Ah, the peasants are 

here again 1 

sahAtof. Yes, yes, that’s all very well, but we came here 
to hide this article. Where shall we hide it } 

VAsfLY leonIditch. Excusc me a moment. [To Servants* 
Coo/c] Where are the dogs ? 
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sCRVANTs* COOK. In the coachman's quarter^ You can't 
keep dogs in the servants' kitchen I 

vAsiLY LEONiniTCH. Ah, in the coachman's quarters ? All 
right. 

sahAtof. 1 am waiting. 

vas/ly LFoNiniTCH. Excuse me, please. £h, what? Hjde 
it ? I’ll tell you what. Let's put it into one of the peasant^ 
pockets. That one. I say, where's your pocket?. Eh, 
what ? 

THIRD PEASANT. What for d’ye want my pocket ? You're 
a good 'un ! My pocket 1 There's money in my pocket! 

VAsiLY LBONfDiTCH. Where’s your bag, then ? 

THIRD PEASANT. What for ? 

servants' COOK. What d’you mean ? That's the young 
master! 

VAsfLY leonIditch [laugks. To Sahdtof^ D’you know why 
he’s so frightened!? Shall I tell you ? He’s got a heap of 
money. Eh, what ? 

SAHATOF. Yes, yes, 1 see. Well, you talk to them a bit, 
and I’ll put it into that bag without being observed, so 
that they should not notice and could not point it out to 
him. Talk to them. 

VAsfLY leonIditch. All right! [To Peasants] Well then, 
old fellows, how about the land ? Are you buying it ? 
Eh, what ? 

FIRST PEASANT. We havc made an offering, so to ray, with 
our whole heart. But there,—the business don’t come into 
action nohow. 

VAsfLY lbonIditch. You should not be so stingy! Land 
is an important matter! I tolc], you about planting mint 
Or else tobacco would also do. 

FIRST PEASANT. That's just it. Every kind of producks. 

third PEASANT. And you help us, master. Ask your 
father. Or else how are we to live ? There's so little 
land. A fowl, let's say, there’s not enough room to let 
out a fowl 
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sahAtop ^hmnng put the spoon into a bag belonging to the 
Third Peasant\ Cest fait. Ready. Come along. [£.rz7]. 

VAsiLY LBONf DITCH. So don*t be stingy! Eh? Well, 
good-bye. 

t THIRD PEASANT. Didn’t I say, come to some lodging- 
hpuse ? Well, supposing we’d had to give three-pence 
•each, then at least we’d have been in peace. As to here, 
the JL.ord be merciful! ** Give us the money,” he says. 

What’s that for ? 

SECOND PEASANT. Hc's drunk, I daresay. 

Peasants turn their cups upside-downt nsCf and cross them¬ 
selves. 

FIRST PEASANT. And d’you mind what a saying he threw 
out ? Sowing mint! One must know how to understand 
them, that one must! 

SECOND pitASANT. Sow mint indeed! He’d better bend 
his own back at that work, and then it’s not mint he’ll 
hanker after, no fear! Well, many thanks! . . . And 
now, good woman, would you tell us where we could lie 
down to sleep ? 

servants’ cook. One of you can lie on the oven, and the 
others on these benches. 

THIRD PEASANT. Christ savc you! [Prays, crossing him- 
8elf\ 

FIRST PEASANT. If Only by God’s help we get our busi¬ 
ness settled ! [Lies donm\ Then to-morrow, after dinner, 
we’d be off by the train, and on Tuesday we’d be home 
again. 

SECOND PEASANT. Are you going to put out the light ? 

, servants’ cook. Put ijt out ? Oh no! They’ll keep 
running down here, first for one thing then another. . . . 
You lie downj I’ll lower it. 

SECOND peasant. How is one to live, having so little 
land? Why, this year, I have had to buy corn since 
Christmas. And t)ie oat-straw is all used up. I’d like to 
get hold of ten acres, and then I could take Simon back. 
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THIRD PEASANT. You*re a man with a You'd 

get the land cultivated without trouble. If ohljr the 
business comes off. 

SECOND PEASANT. We must pray to the Holy Virgin, 
maybe she'll help us out. [Sileticef broken by sighs. Then 
footsteps and voices are heard outside. The door opens. Ent&r 
Grossman hurriedlyf with his eyes bandaged, holding Sahdtqf s ^ 
hand, and followed by the Professor and the Doctor, the Fed 
Lady and Ijconid Fyddoritch, Betsy and Pdriitchrf, Vasily 
Leoniditek and Mdrya Konstantinmma, Anna Pdvlovna and 
the Baroness, Theodore Ivdnitch and Tdnyd], 

Peasants jump up. Grossman comes forward stej^ng 
quickly, then st(^s. 

FAT LADY. You need not trouble yourselves ; I have 
undertaken the task of observing, and am strictly 
fulfilling my duty! Mr. Sahatof, are you not leading 
him ? 

sahAtof. Of course not! 

FAT LADY. You must not lead him, but neither must you 
resist! \To Leonid Fyddoritch] I know these experiments. 

I have tried them myself. Sometimes I used to feel a 
certain effluence, and as soon as 1 felt it . . . 

leonId fy6doritch. May I beg of you to keep perfect 
silence 

fat lady. Oh, I understand so well! 1 have experi¬ 

enced it myself. As soon as my attention was diverted 1 
could no longer , . . 

lronId fy6doritch. Sh . . .! 

Grossman goes about, searches near the First and Second 
Peasants, then approaches the Third, and stumbles over a 
bench. 

baroness. Mais dites-nioi, on le paye ? ^ 

ANNA pAvlovna. Je ne saurais vous dire. 

^ BABONSSS. Bat teU me, please, is be paid for this f 
ANNA pAvlovna. I really do not know. * 
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BARONESS.^ Mms c*est un monsieur ? ^ 

ANNA PAVLOVNA. Oh, oui ! 

BARONESS. Qa tient du miractileux. N*est ce pas? Com’ 
mcnt est-ce quit trouve ? 

^ ANNA PAVLOVNA. Je uc saurais vous dire. Mon mart vous 
Vexpliquera. [A^o/tang Peasatds, turns round, and sees the 
^ervants* Cook\ Pardon . . . what is this ? 

Baroness goes up to the group. 

ANNA pAvlovna [to Servants* CooA] Who let the peasants 
in? 

servants’ cook. Jacob brought them in. 

ANNA pAvlovna. Who gave Jacob the order ? 

servants’ cook. 1 can’t say. Theodore IvAnitch has 
seen them. 

ANNA pAvlovna. Leonid! 

Leonid Fyddoritch does not hear, bang absorbed in the search, 
and says, Sh , . . 

ANNA pAvix)vna. Tiicodore IvAnitch ! What is the mean¬ 
ing of this ? Did you not see me disinfecting the whole 
hall^ and now the whole kitchen is infected, all the rye 
bread, the milk ... 

THEODORE ivANiTCH. I thought there would not be any 
danger if they cune here. The men have come on 
business. They have far to go, and are from our village. 

anna pAvlovna. That’s the worst of it! They are from 
the Kqursk village, where people are dying of diph¬ 
theria like ilies! But the chief thing is, I ordered them 
out of the house! . . . Did I, or did I not ? [Ap¬ 
proaches the others that have gathered round the Pea^wsts'\ Be 
careful! Don’t touch them—they are all infected with 

^ baroness. Bat be is a genUeman I 

ANNA pAvlovna. Oh yes I 

BARONESS. It is almost miracaloas. Isn't it? How does he 
manage to find things ? 

ANNA pAvlovna. ^ 1 really can't tell yon. My husband will 
explain if to you. . . . Excuse me. . . • 
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diphtheria! [A^o one heeds her, and she steps^ aside in a 
d^n^ed manner and stands quietly waiting^. 

PETRfsTCHEF [sn^s loudly] 1 don't know if it is diph¬ 
theria^ but .there is some kind of infection in the air. 
Don't you notice it ? ^ 

BETfiv. Stop youi nonsense! Vovo^ which bag is it in ? 

VAsiLY LBONiniTCH. That one^ that one. He is getting, 
near, very near! * 

PETRisTCHEF. Is it Spirits divine, or spirits of wine ? 

BETSY. Now your cigarette comes in handy for once. 
Smoke closer, closer to me. 

Petristchef leans over her and smokes at h&r. 

VAsiLY LEONiniTCM. He's getting near, 1 tell you. £h, 
what? 

GROSSMAN [searches excitedly round the Third Peasant\ It is 
here \ 1 feel it is! 

PAT LADY. Do you fecl an effluence ? [Grossman stoops 
and finds the spoon in the 6a:g]. 

ALL. Bravo! [General enthusiasm\ 

VASILY lEONforrcH. Ah ! So that's where our spoon 
was. [To PeasanU\ Then that's the sort you are ! 

, THIRD PEASANT. What sort ? I didn't take your spoon! 
What are you making out ? 1 didn't take it, and my 

soul knows nothing about it. 1 didn't take it—there! 
Let him do what he likes. 1 knew he came here for no 
good. "Where's your bag?" says he. I didn't^ke it, 
the Lord is my witness! [Crosses hiimelf^ I didn't take 
it! ' ^ 

The young people grmp round the Peasant, laughing. 

leonId FYdDORiTCH [angrily to, his son'\ Always playing 
the fiM>l! [To the Third Peasant] Never mind, friend! 
We know you did not take it; it was only an experiment. 

GROss^N [removes bandage from his eyes, and pretends to be 
coming to] Can I have a little water? [AU fuss round 
him]. 

VAsfLY LEoNfDiTCH. Lct's go Straight from hereunto the 
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coachman’s room. IVe got a bitch there— ^diantel^ 
Eh, what? 

BETSY. What a horrid word. Couldn’t you say dog ? 

VAsiLY LEONfoiTCH. No. J Can’t say—Betsy is a man, 
^'pdtant, I should have to say young woman; it’s a parallel 
case. £h, what ? Mdrya Konstantinovna, isn’t it true ? 
^ trood, eh ? [Laughs Uiudly\. 

mArya konstantInovna. Well, let us go. [Exeunt Mdrya 
KonstanHnoma, Betsy, PetHstckef, and Vasily LeonidUck"]. 

PAT LADY [to Grossman'\ Well? how are you? Have 
you rested ? [Grossman does not answer. To Sahdtofl And 
you, Mr. Sahdtof, i^id you feel the effluence ? 

8 AH ATOP. 1 felt nothing. Yes, it was very fine—very 
fine. Quite a success! 

BARONESS. Admirable / Qa ne le fait ptzs souffrir ? * 

leonId PvdDORiTCH. Pos le mmns du monde. 

pROPBssoR [to Grossman] May 1 trouble you? [Hands 
him a thermometer] At the beginning of the experiment 
it was 37 decimal 2, degrees.® [To Doctor] That’s right, 
1 think ? Would you mind feeling his pulse ? Some 
loss is inevitable. 

DOCTOR [to Grossman] Now then, sir, let’s have your 
hand ; we’ll see, we’ll see. [Takes otd his watch, and feels 
Grossmans pulse], 

FAT LADY [to Grossmau] One moment! The condition 
you w^re in could not be called sleep ? 

GROSSMAN [wearily] It was hypnosis. 

sahAtof. In that case, are we to understand that you 
hypnotised yourself? 

GROSSMAN. And why iy>t ? An hypnotic state may ensu^ 
not only in consequence of association—the sound of the 
tom-tom, for instance, in Charcot’s method—but by merely 
entering an hypnogenetic zone. 

^ Stunning I 

® BARONESS. Capital 1 Does it not cause him any pain T 
^BONfD ft6dobitoh. Not the slightest. 

* He uses a Centigrade thermometer. 
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sahAtof. Granting that^ it would still be desirable to 
define what hypnotism is, more exactly ? 

PROFESSOR. Hypnotism is a phenomenon resulting from 
the transmutation of one energy into another. 

GROSSMAN. Charcot does not so define it. 

sahAtof. a moment, just a moment! That is your 
definition, but Li^bault told me himself ... 

DOCTOR [/e^s go of Grossmans pulse] Ah, that’s aU right; 
well now, the temperature ? 

fat lady [interrupting] No, allow me ! I agree with the 
Professor. And here’s the very best proof. After my 
illness, when I lay insensible, a desire to speak came over 
ine. In general I am of a silent disposition, but then 
I was overcome by this desire to speak, and 1 spoke and 
spoke, and I was told that I spoke in such a way that 
eveiy one was astonished! [To Sakdtof] But I think I 
interrupted you ? 

sahAtof [with dignity] Not at all. Pray continue. 

DOCTOR. Pulse 82, and the temperature has risen three- 
tenths of a degree. 

PROFESSOR. There you are! That’s a proof! That's just 
as it should be. [Takes out pocket-book and writes] 82, yes ? 
And 31 and 5. When the hypnotic state is induced, it 
invariably produces a heightened action of the heart. 

DOCTOR. 1 can, as a medical man, bear witness that your 
prognosis was justified by the event. , 

PROFESSOR [to Sakdtof] You were saying ? . . . 

sahAtof. 1 wished to say that Li^bault told me him¬ 
self that the hypnotic is only one particular psychical 
state, increasing ausceptibiiity to suggestion. 

PROFESSOR. That is so, but still the law of equi^Rlents is 
the chief thing. 

GROSSMAN. Morecter, Li^bault is fsr from being an 
authority, while Charcot has studied the subject from all 
sides, and has proved that hypnotism produced by a blow, 
a trauma ... *' 
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. 8ahA']^of. Yes, but 1 don't reject Charcot's labour: 

I know him also, I am only repeating what Li^bault 
^ told me . . . 

GROSSMAN [excitedly] There are SOOO patients in 
^ the Salp6tri6re, and I have gone through the whole 
« course. 

^ PROFUssoR. Excuse me, gentlemen, but that is not 
^ V^tiie point. 

FAT LADY [interrupting] One moment, I will explain it to 
you in two words ? When my husband was ill, all the 
doctors gave him up^. . . 

leonId FYduoRiTCH. However, we had better go upstairs 
again. Baroness, this way ! 

Exeunt Grossnmn, Sahdtaf, Professor^ Doctor, the Fat Lady, 
and Baroness, talldng loudly and interrupting each other, 

ANNA PAVLOVNA [catcMug hold of Leonid FyddoritcKs arm] 
How often have I asked you not to interfere in household 
matters! You think of nothing but your nonsense, and 
the whole house is on my shoulders. You will infect us all! 

leonId fy6doritch. What? How? I don’t understand 
what you mean. 

ANNA pAvlovna. How ? Why, people ill of diphtheria 
sleep in the kitchen, which is in constant communication 
with the whole houf.e. 

LEONiD fy6doritch. Ycs, blit I . . . 

ANNA ^Avlovna. Wliat, I ? 

leonId fy6doritch. I know nothing about it. 

ANNA pAvlovna. It's your duty to know, if you are the 
head of the family. Such things must not be done. 

leonId fy6doritch. ButJ never thought'... I thought... 

ANNA pAvlovna. It is sickening to listen to you 1 [Leonid 
Fyddoritck remains siletU]. ^ 

ANNA pAvlovna [to Theodore Jvdidtch] Turn them out at 
once 1 They are to leave my kitchen immediately! It is 
terrible! No one listens to me; they do it out of spite. 
... 1 tdrn them out from there, and they bring them in 
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here! And with my illness . . . [Gets more fnd more ex~ 
citedf and at last begins to cry'\ Doctor! Doctor! Peter 
PetnSvitch! . . . He's gone too! . . . [Exit, sohHng, 
followed by Leonid Fy6dorUch\ 

All stand silent for a long time. ^ 

THIRD peasant. Bothcration take them all! If one don't 
mind« the police will be after one here. And 1 have never 
been to law in all my born da 3 rs. Let's go to some lod^^ing- 
house^ lads! 

THEODORE IVANITCH [to Tdnya'\ What are we to do ? 
tAnya. Never mind^ Theodore IvAnitch, let them sleep 
with the coachman, 

THEODORE ivAnitch. How Can we do that ? The coach” 
man was complaining as it is, that his place is full of dogs. 
TANYA. Well then, the porter's lodge. 

THEODORE IVANITCH. And supposing it's found out ? 
tAnya. It won't be found out! Don't trouble about 
that, Theodore IvAnitch. How can one turn them out 
now, at night ? They'll not find anywhere to go to. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Well, do as you please. Only they 
must go away from here. [Exit\. 

Peasants take thdr hags. 

DISCHARGED COOK. Oh those damned fiends ! It's all 
their fat! Fiends! 

servants' cook. You be quiet there. Thank goodness 
they didn't see you! , 

tAnya. Well then, daddy, come along to the porter's 
lodge. 

FIRST peasant. Well, but how about our business ? How, 
for example, about the applienc|! of his hand to the signa¬ 
ture } May we be in hopes ? 
tAnya. We'll see in an hour's time. 
second peasant. You'll do the trick ? 
tAnya [laughsl Yes, God willing! 


Curtam. 


c 



ACT III 


Ev^ing of the same day. The small drawing-room in 
Leonid Fy6doritch*s hoitse^ where the stances are always held, 
Letmid Fyddoritch and the Professor, 

«r 

LEONfD fy6doritch. Well then^ shall we risk a stance 
with our new medium ? 

PROFESSOR. Yes, certainly. He is a powerful medium, 
there is no doubt about it. And it is especially desir¬ 
able that the stance should take place to-day with the 
same people. Grossman will certainly respond to the 
influence of the mediumistic energy, and then the con¬ 
nection and identity of the different phenomena will 
be still more evident. You will see then that, if the 
medium is as strong as he was just now, Grossman will 
vibrate. 

LEONfD FYdDORiTCH. Then I will send for Simon and ask 
those who wish to attend to come in. 

PROFESSOR. Yes, all right! I will just jot down a few 
notes. \frcJces out hh note-book and writes^. 

Enter Sahdtof, 

sahAtof. They have just settled down to whist in Anna 
PAvlovna's drawing-room, and as I am not wanted there 
—and as I am interested m your stance—I have put in 
an appearance here. But will there be a stance ? 

LEONfD fy6doritch. Ycs, Certainly ! 

SAHATOF. In spite of the absence of Mr. Kaptchltch's 
mediumistic powers ? 

LEONfD FvdDORiTCH. Vous avez la main heureusey Fancy, 
^ LEONfD fy6dobitch. Tou bring good luck 

I0I 
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that very peasant whom I mentioned to you this morning, 
turns out to be an undoubted medium. 

sahAtof. Dear me! Yes, that is peculiarly interesting ! 
LEONin FYdnoRiTCH. Yes, we tried a few preliminary 
experiments with him just after dinner. ^ 

sahAtof. So you've had time already to experiment, and 
to convince yourself ... ^ ^ 

LisoNin FYdnoRiTCH. Yes, perfectly! And he turns out 
to be an exceptionally powerful medium. 
sahAtof Sj‘ncredulcmsly\ Dear me ! 
leonId fy6duritch. It turns out that it has long been 
noticed in the servants' hall. When he sits down to table, 
the spoon springs into his hand of its own accord! \To 
the Professor] Had you heard about it ? 

PROFESSOR. No, 1 had not heard that detail. 
sahAtof [to the Professtyr]. But still, you admit the pos¬ 
sibility of such phenomena ? 

PROFESSOR. What phenomena ? 

sahAtof. Well, spiritualistic, mediumistic, and super¬ 
natural phenomena in general. 

PROFESSOR. The question is, what do we consider super¬ 
natural ? When, not a living man but a piece of stone 
attracted a nail to itself, how did the phenomena strike the 
first observers } As something natural ? Or supernatural ? 

sahAtof. Well, of course; but phenomena such as the 
magnet attracting iron always repeat themselves.^ 

PROFESSOR. It is just the same in this case. The phe¬ 
nomenon repeats itself and we experiment with it And 
not only that, but we apply to the phenomena we are 
investigating the laws comn^on to other phenomena. 
These phenomena seem supernatural only because their 
causes are attributed to the medium himself. But that 
is where the mistake lies. The phenomena are not caused 
by the medium, but by psychic energy acting through a 
medium, and that is a very different thing. The whole 
matter lies in the law of equivalents. 
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sahAtof. Yes^ certainlyi but . . . 

Enter Td^ya^ who hides behind the honings, 

LEONfo FvdDORiTCH. Only remember that we cannot 
reckon on any results with certainly, with this medium 
any more than with Home or Kaptchitch. We may not 
succeed, but on the other hand we may even have perfect 
materialisation. 

* sahAtof. Materialisation even ? What do you mean by 
mateKalisation ? 

LBONin FvdDORiicH. Why, I mean that some one who is 
dead—say, your father or your grandfather—may appear, 
take you by the hand, or give you something; or else 
some one may suddenly rise into the air, as happened to 
Alex6y Vladimiritch last time. 

PROFESSOR. Of course, of course. But the chief thing 
is the explanation of the phenomena, and the application 
to them of general laws. 

Enter the Fed Letdy^ 

FAT LADY. Anna PAvlovna has allowed me to join you. 

leonIo FYdDORiTCH. Very pleased. 

FAT LADY. Oh, how tired Grossman seems! He could 
scarcely hold his cup. Did you notice [to the Professor^ 
how pale he turned at the moment he approached the 
hiding-place ? I noticed it at once, and was the first to 
mention it to Anna PAvlovna. 

PROFESSOR. Undoubtedly,—loss of vital energy. 

FAT LADY. Yes, it's just as I say, one should not abuse 
that sort of thing. You know, a hypnotist once suggested 
to a friend of mine, VAra Kdnshin (oh, you know her, 
of course)—well, he suggested that she should leave off 
sftioking,—and her back l^gan to ache! 

PROFESSOR [trying to hme his sayj The temperature and 
the pulse clearly indicate . . . 

FAT LADY. One moment 1 Allow me! Well, 1 said to 
her: it's better to smoke than to suffer so with one’s nerves. 
Of course, smoking is injurious; 1 should like to give it 

N 
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Up mjrself, but, do what I will, I can't! Once I managed 
not to smoke for a fortnight^ but could told out no 
longer. 

PROFESSOR [again trying to speaJe] Clearly proves . . . 

FAT LADY. Yes, DO 1 Allow me> just one word ! Ypu 
say, '' loss of strength/' And I was also going to say that, 
when I travelled with post-horses . . . the roads uSed 
to be dreadful in those days—you don't remember—but 1[ 
have noticed that all our nervousness comes from rail¬ 
ways ! I, for instance, can't sleep while travelling; I 
cannot fall asleep to save my life! 

PROFESSOR [makes another attemptf which the Fat Lady 
b<\ffles'] The loss of strength . . . 

saiiAtof [smilhig’\ Yes; oh yes ! 

J^onid Fyddoritch rings. 

FAT LADY. I am awake one night, and another, and a 
third, and still I can’t sleep! 

Enter Gregory. 

leonId FYdDORiTCH. Plcase tell Theodore to get every¬ 
thing ready for the stance, and send Simon here—Simon, 
the butler’s assistant,—do you hear ? 

GREGORY. Yes, sir. 

PROFESSOR [to Sakdt^']. The observation of the tem¬ 
perature and the pulse have shown loss of vital 
energy. The same will happen in consequence of the 
mediumistic phenomena. The law of the conservation of 
energy . . . 

FAT LADY. Oh ycs, ycs ; I was just going to say that I 
am very glad that a simple peasant turns out to be a 
medium. That's very good. 1 always did say that the 
Slavophils ... 

leonId FvdDuRfTCH. Lct's go into the drawing-room in 
the meantime. 

PAT LADY. Allow me, just one word! The Slavophils 
are right; but 1 always told my husband that one ought 
never to exaggerate anything! ** The golden nfean,” you 
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know. Whjit is the use of maintaining that the common 
people are all perfect, when I have myself seen . . . 

LEONin FY^DORiTCH. Won’t you come into the drawing¬ 
room ? 

• FAT LADY. A boy—that high—who drank! I gave him a 
scplding at once. And he was grateful to me afterwards. 
J'hey are children, and, as 1 always say, children need 
bothjove and severity! 

Eaeeunt all, all talking together, 

Tdnya enters from behind the hangings. 

TANYA. Oh, if it would only succeed ! [Begins fastening 
some threads]. 

Enter Betsy hurriedly. 

BETSY. Isn't papa here? [Ijioks inquiringly at TdnytC] 
What are you doing here ? 

TitNYA. Oh, Miss Elizabeth, I have only just come; I 
only wished . . . only came in . . . [Embarrassed]. 

BETSY. But they are going to have a stance here 
directly. [Notices Tdnya drawing in the threads, looks at her, 
and suddenly hursts out laughing] T&nya! Why, it’s you who 
do it all ? Now don’t deny it. And last time it was you 
too ? Yes, it was, it was! 

tAnya. Miss Elizabeth, dearest! 

BETSY [delighted] Oh, that is a joke! Well, I never! 
But why do you do it ? 

tAnya Oh miss, dear miss, don’t betray roe .' 

BETSY. Not for the world! I’m awfully glad. Only 
tell me how you manage it ? 

tAnya. Well, 1 just hide, and then, when it’s all dark, I 
cpme out and do it. That’s how. 

BETSY [j}ointing to threads] And what is this for ? You 
needn’t tell me. I see; you draw . . . 

tAnya. Miss Elizabeth, darling! I will confess it, but 
only to you. 1 used to do it just for fun, but now I mean 
business.^ 

BETSY. What ? How ? What business ? 
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rXNi'A, Well, yoa see, those pessBnts th^t CBme this 
morning, you saw them. They want to buy some land, 
and your father won't sell it; well, and Theodore IviniUsh, 
he says it's the spirits as forbid him. So I have had a 
thought as . . . 

BETSY. Oh, 1 see! Well, you are a clever girl! Do it, 
do it. . . . But how will you manage it ? 

tAnya. Well, 1 thought, when they put out the Ijghts, 
ril at once begin knocking and shying things about, 
touching their heads with the threads, and at last I’ll 
take the paper about the land and throw it on the table. 
I’ve got it here. 

BETs\. Well, and then? 

tAnya. Why, don’t you see ? They will be astonished. 
The peasants had the paper, and now it’s here. 1 will 
teach . . . 

BETSY. Why, of course 1 Simon is the medium to* 
day i 

tAnya. Well, I'll teach him . , , [Laughs so that she 
ceaCi continue] I’ll tell him to squeeze with his hands any 
one he can get hold of I Of course, not your father—^he'd 
never dare do that—but any one else; he’ll squeeze till 
it’s signed. 

BETSY [taughing] But that's not the way it is done. 
Mediums never do anything themselves. * 

tAnya. Oh, never mind. It’s all one; I danesay it’ll 
turn out all right. 

Enter Theodore IvdnUeh. 

Exit Betsy, making signs to Tanya, 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Why ar^ you here P 

T^NYA. It’s you I want> Theodore IvAnitch, dear . • • 

THEODORE ivAnjtch. Well, what is it P 

tAnya About that afikir of mine as I spoke of. 

THEODORE ivAnitch [laughs] I’ve made the match; yes. 
I’ve made the match. The matter is settled; we have 
shaken hands on it, only not had a drink on it. * 
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tAnya a Never! So it's all right } 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Don't I tell you so P He says, ** I 
shall consult the missus, and then, God willing ..." 

tAnya. Is tliat what he said ? [Skneks\ Dear Theodore 
I^nitch, ril pray for you all the days of my life! 

THEODORE ivAnitch. All right! All right! Now is not 
^he time. I've been ordered to arrange the room for the 
stance. 

tAnya. Let me help you. How's it to be arranged ? 
THEODORE ivAnitch. How ? Why, the table in the 
middle of the room—chairs—the guitar—the accordion. 
The lamp is not wanted, only candles. 

tAnya [helps Theodore Jvdnitck to place the things'] Is that 
right ? The guitar here, and here the inkstand. [Places 
it] So? 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Call it be true that they'll make 
Simon sit here P 

tAnya. I suppose so; they've done it once. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Wonderful! on his pince-nez] 

But is he clean P 
tAnya. How should 1 know P 
THEODORE ivAnitch. Then, I'll tell you what . . . 
tAnya. Yes, Theodore IvAnitch ? 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Go and take a nail-brush and some 
* Pears' soap ; you may take mine . . . and go and cut his 
claws and scrub his hands as clean as possible. 
tAnya. He can do it himself. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Well then, tell him to. And tell 
him to put on a clean shirt as well. 

^tAnya. All right, Theodpre IvAnitch. [ii^rtV]. 

THEODORE ivAnitch [sits down in an east/-chair] They're 
educated and learned—AlexAy Vladlmiritch now, he's a 
professor—and yet sometimes one can't help doubling 
very much. The people's rude superstitions are being 
abolished: hobgoblins, sorcerers, witches. . . . But if one 
considers* it. is not this equally superstitious P How is it 
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possible that the souls of the dead should copie and talk^ 
and play the guitar ? No! Some one is fooling them, or 
they are fooling themselves. And as to this business with 
Simon—it*s simply incomprehensible. [Looks at an album] 
Here's their spiritualistic album. How is it possible £0 
photograph a spirit ? But here is the likeness of a Turk 
and Leonid Fyddoritch sitting by. . . . Extraordinary 
htoihan weakness! ^ 

JSnter Leonid Fyddoritch. 

LEONio PvdnoRiTCH. Is it all ready ? 

THEODORE iVANiTCH [rising leisurely] Quite ready. 

Only I don't know about your new medium. I hope he 
Wfpn't disgrace you, Leonid Fyddoritch. 

iBONfD FVdDORiTCH. No, I and Alexey Vladimiritch have 
tested him. He is a wonderfully powerful medium! 

THEODORE IVANITCH. Well, I don't know. But is he 
clean enough? 1 don’t suppose yoit have thought of 
ordering him to wash his hands? It might be rather 
inconvenient. 

LEONiD fy6doritch. His hands ? Oh yes 1 They’re not 
clean, you think ? 

THEODORE IVANITCH. What Can you expect? He's a 
peasant, and there will be ladies present, and Mdrya 
V^silevna. 

lbonId FVDDORITCH. It will be all right. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. And then I have something to report 
to you. Timothy, the coachman, complains that he can’t 
keep things clean because of the dogs. 

LEONiD fyDooritch [arranging the things on the table tdtsenL 
nUndedl^] What dogs ? , ^ 

THEODORE ivAnitch. The three hounds that camcj for 
Vasily Leoniditch to-day. 

LEONiD fv6doiutch [vexcd] Tell Anna Pdvlovna! She 
can do as she likes about it 1 have no time. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. But you know her weakness . . . 

LEONiD fyDdoritch. *Ti5 just as she likes, let her do as 
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she pleases. As for him,—one never gets anything but 
unpleasantness from him. Besides, I am busy. 

Enter Simon, smiling j he has a sleeveless peasant's coat on. 

SIMON. 1 was ordered to come. 

• leonId fy6doritch. Yes, it’s all rights Let me see your 
hands. That will do, that will do very well! Well then, 
piy good fellow, you must do just as you did before,—sit 
down, and give way to your mood. But don’t think at all. 

SIMON. Why should,! think The more one thinks, 
the worse it is. 

leonId FYdnoRiTCH. Just so, just so, exactly ! The less 
conscious one is, the greater is the power. Don’t think, 
but give in to your mood. If you wish to sleep, sleep; if 
you wish to walk, walk. Do you understand 

SIMON. How could one help understanding ? It*s simple 
enough. 

leonId FYdDORiTCH. But above all, don’t be frightened. 
Because you might be surprised yourself. You must 
understand that just as we live here, so a whole world of 
invisible spirits live here also. 

THEODORE IVANITCH [in^roving on what Leonid Fpodoritch 
has said] Invisible feelings, do you understand ? 

SIMON [laughs'] How can one help understanding! It’s 
very plain as you put it. 

leonId fy6doritch. You may rise up in the air, or some- 
tliing of the kind, but don’t be frightened. 

SIMON. Why should I be frightened } That won’t matter 
at all. 

leonId fV6doritch. Well then. I’ll go and call them 
%1L . . . Is everything ready P 

THEODORE ivAnitch. I think so. 

LEONiD fy6ooritch. But the slates P 

THEODORE ivAnitch. They are downstairs. I'll bring 
them. \ExU\ 

leonId fy6doritch. All right then. So don’t be afraid, 
but be it your ease. 
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SIMON. Had 1 not better take off my coat ? ^One wouM 
be more easy like. 

LBONio py6doritch. Your coat? Oh no. Don’t take 
that off. [£^7]. 

SIMON. She tells me to do the same again^ and she wiU 
again shy things about How isn't she afraid ? 

Mnler TtUiya in her stocJ^gs and in a dress of the colour of ^ 
the wall-paper, Simon laughs, , 

xiNYA. Shsh! . . . They'll hear 1 TherCj stick these 
matches on your fingers as before. them on] Well, 

do you remember everything ? 

SIMON [bending his fingers in, one by one] First of all, wet 
the matches and wave my hands about, that’s one. Then 
make my teeth chatter, like this . . . that's two. But 
I've forgotten the third thing. 

tAnya. And it’s the third as the chief thing. Don't 
forget as soon as the paper falls on the table—I shall 
ring the little bell—then you do like this. . . . Spread 
your arms out far and catch hold of some one, whoever 
it is as sits nearest, and catch hold of him. And then 
squeeze! [Laughs\ Whether it's a gentleman or a lady, It's 
all one; you just squeeze 'em, and don’t let 'em go,—as if 
it were in your sleep, and chatter with your teeth, or else 
howl like this. [Howls sotto-voce'\ And when 1 begin to play 
on the guitar, then stretch yourself as if you were waking 
up, you know. . . . Will you remember everything^? 

SIMON. Yes, I’ll remember, but it is too funny. 
tAnya. But mind you don't laugh. Still, it won't 
matter much if you do laugh; they'd think it was in your 
sleep* Only take care you don^'t really fall asleep wheq 
put out the lights. 

' SIMON. No fear. I'll pinch my ears. 

tAnya. Well then Sim darling, only mind do as I tell 
you, and don't get fHghtened. He’ll ,sign the paper, see 
if he don't! They’re coming 1 
Gets under the sqfa. 
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Enter Grossman and the Professor, Leonid Fyddoritch and 
the Fai Laiy, the Doctor, Sahdtof and Anna Pdvloma. Simon 
stands netsr the door, 

LBONfD fy6doritch. Please come in^ all you doubters! 
Though we have a new and accidentally discovered 
medium, 1 expect very important phenomena to-night. 

^ sahAtof. That’s very, very interesting. 

F^T LADY [pointing to Simon] Mais it est tres him ! ^ 

ANNA pAvlovna. Yes, US a butler’s assistant, but hardly . . . 

sahAtof. Wives never have any faith in their husbands' 
work. You don’t believe in anything of this kind ? 

ANNA pAvlovna. *Of course not Kaptchitch, it is true, 
has something exceptional about him, but Heaven knows 
what all this is about! 

FAT LADY. No, Anna PAvlovna, permit me, you can’t 
decide it in such a way. Before I was married, I once 
had a remarkable dream. Dreams, you know, are often 
such that you don’t know where they begin and where 
they end ; it was just such a dream that I . . . 

Enter Vasily Leoniditch and Petrisickf, 

FAT LADY. And mucli was revealed to me by that dream. 
Nowadays the young people [jpoints to Pelrlstchrfand Vasily 
Leoniditch] deny everything. 

VAsiLY LBONiniTCH. But look here, you know—^now I, 
for instance, never deny anything! Eh, what ? 

Betsyk and Mdtya Konstantinovna enter, and begin talking to 
Pdristchef, 

FAT LADY. And how can one deny the supernatural ? 
They say it is unreasonable. But what if one’s reason 
iis stupid; what then ? There now, on Garden Street, you 
know . . . why, well, it appeared every evening! My 
husband’s brother—what do you call him ? Not beaufrere 
—what’s the other name for it ?—1 never can remember 
the names of these different relationships—^well, he went 

• i fat lady. But he looks quite nice. 
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there three nights running, and still he saw nothing ; so 
I said to him . . . 

tEONin FYdnoRiTCH. Well, who is going to stay here ? 

FAT LADY. 1 ! 1 ! 

sahAtof. 1. 

ANNA pAvlovna [/o Doctor\ Do you mean to say you are 
going to stay ? , 

DOCTOR. Yes; 1 must see, if only once, what it is {hat 
Alexey Vladii;niritch has discovered in it. How can we 
deny anything without proofs ? 

ANNA pAvlovna. Then 1 am to take it to-night for 
certain ? 

DOCTOR. Take what? . . . Oh, the powder. Yes, it 
would perhaps be better. Yes, yes, take it. . . . How¬ 
ever, 1 shall come upstairs again. 

ANNA pAvlovna. Yes please, do. [Loud] When it is 
over, mesdames et messimirSf 1 shall expect you to come to 
me upstairs to rest from your emotions, and then we 
will finish our rubber. 

FAT LADY. Oh, Certainly. 
sauAtof. Yes, thanks 1 
Esdi Anna Pdvloma. 

BETSY [to Petristchrf] You must stay, I tell you. I pro¬ 
mise you something extraordinary. Will you bet ? 
mArya konstantInovna. But you don’t believe in it ? 
BfeTSY. To-day 1 do. • 

mArya konstantInovna [to Petristckef] And do you be¬ 
lieve ? 

petrIstchef. ** 1 can’t believe, I cannot trust a heart 
for falsehood framed.” Still, i( Elizabeth Leonidovna, 
ecnipmands . . . 

vasIly lbonIditch. Let us stay, MArya Konstantinovna. 
£h, what ? 1 shall invent something ipdiatd, 

mArya konstantInovna. No, you mustn’t make me laugh. 
You know I can’t restrain myself. 
vabIly lsonIditcu 1 remain! 
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LEONiD Fy6DORiTCH \severely\ But I beg those who re¬ 
main not to joke about it. It is a serious matter. 

PETRfsTCHEF. Do you hear? Well then^ leVs stay. 
Vovo, sit here, and don't be too shy. 

• BETSY. Yes, it's all very well for you to laugh \ but just 
wait till you see what will happen. 

^ * VAsfLY LEONioiTCH. Oh, but supposing it's true ? Won't 
it b^ a go! Eh, what ? 

PETRfsTCHEF \tremhles\ Oh, I'm afraid, I’m afraid! Mirya 
Konstantinova, I'm afraid! My tootsies tremble. 

BETSY [/uugAtng] Not so loud. 

All sit dorm. 

leon/d fy6doritch. Take your seats, take your seats. 
Simon, sit down! 

SIMON. Yes, sir. dorm on the edge of the chair^. 

LBOMfn fy6doritch. Sit properly. 

PROFESSOR. Sit straight in the middle of the chair, and 
quite at your ease. [Arranges Simon on his chair\ 

Betsy, Mdrya Konstantinovna and Vasily LeonidiU'h laugh. 

LEoNfn fy6doritch [raising his voice] 1 beg those who 
are going to remain here not 'to behave frivolously, but to 
regard this matter seriously, or bad results might follow. 
Do you hear, Vovo I If you can’t be quiet, go away I 

VAsfLY LEONiniTCH. Quite quiet I [Hides hehindFatLady\ 

LEONfn fy6doritch. Alexey Vladimiritch, will you mes¬ 
merise Jiim ? 

PROFESSOR. No; why should I do it when Antdn Borfsitch 
is here ? He has had far more practice and has more 
power in that department than 1. . . . Antdn Borfsitch! 

^ GROSSMAN. Ladies and^ gentlemen, I am not, strictly 
speaking, a spiritualist. I have only studied hypnotism. It 
is true 1 have studied hypnotism in all its known manifesta¬ 
tions ; but what is called spiritualism, is entirely unknown 
to me. When a subject is thrown into a trance, 1 may 
expect the hypnotic phenomena known to me: lethargy, 
abulia, tmsesthesia, analgesia, catalepsy, and eveiy kind of 
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susceptibility to' suggestion. Here it is not these but 
other phenomena we expect to observe. Therefore it 
would be well to know of what kind are the phenomena 
we expect to witness, and what is their scientific sig¬ 
nificance. « 

sahAtof. 1 thoroughly agree with Mr. Grossman. Such 
an explanation would be very interesting. * ^ 

LEONfo fy6doritch. I think Alexey Vladimiritch yrill 
not refuse to give us a short explanation. 

PROFESSOR. Why not ? I can give an explanation if it is 
desired. [To the Doctor] Will you kindly note his tempe¬ 
rature and pulse ? My explanation must, of necessity, be 
cursory and brief. 

leon/d fy6doritch. Yes, please; briefly, quite briefly. 
DOCTOR. All right. [Takes out thermoTneter] Now then, 
my lad . . . [Places the therm(mieter], 

SIMON. Yes, sir! 

PROFESSOR [ridng and addressing the Fat Lady — then 
reseating himself] Ladies and gentlemen! The pheno¬ 
menon we are investigating to-night is regarded, on the 
one hand, as something new; and, on the other, as 
something transcending the limits of natural conditions. 
Neither view is correct. This phenomenon is not new 
but is as old as the world ; and it is not supernatural but 
is subject to the eternal laws that govern all that exists. 
This phenomenon has been usually defined as '(inter¬ 
course with the spirit world.*' That definition is inexact. 
Under such a definition the spirit world is contrasted with 
the material world. But this is erroneous; there is 
no such contrast! Both worlds are so closely connected^ 
that it is impossible to draw a line of demarcation, sepa¬ 
rating the one from the other. We say, matter is composed 
of molecules ... 

piTRisTCHEF. Prosy matter) [Whispering and Umg^ei^. 
PROFESSOR [pauses, then continues] Molecules ore com- 
pbsed of atoms, but tl^ atoms, having no extension, are 
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in reality nothing but the points of application of forces. 
Strictly speakings not of forces but of energy, that same 
energy which is as much a unity and just as indestructible 
as matter. But matter, though one, has many different 
Aspects, and the same is true of energy. Till recently 
only four forms of energy, convertible into one another, 
have been known to us: energies known as the dynamic, 

the thermal, the electric, and the chemic. But these four 

# 

aspects of energy are far from exhausting all the varieties 
of its manifestation. The forms in which,energy may 
manifest itself are very diverse, and it is one of these new 
and as yet but little Icnown phases of energy, that we are 
investigating to-night. 1 refer to mediumistic energy. 
Renero&l whispering and laughter among the young people, 
PROFESSOR \sU^s and casts a severe look round\ Mediumistic 
energy has been known to mankind for ages : prophecy, 
presentiments, visions and so on, are nothing but mani¬ 
festations of mediumistic energy.' The manifestations pro¬ 
duced by it have, 1 say, been known to mankind for ages. 
But the energy itself has not been recognised as such till 
quite recently—^not till that medium, the vibrations of 
which cause the manifestations of mediumistic energy, 
was recognised. In the same way that the phenomena 
of light were inexplicable until the existence of an 
imponderable substance—an ether—^was recognised, so 
mediujjpistic phenomena seemed mysterious until the now 
fully established fact was recognised, that between the 
particles of ether there exists another still more rari6ed 
imponderable substance not subject to the law of the 
three dimensions . • . . / 

Renewed laughteTf whisperJl and giggling. 

PROFESSOR [again looks •wmd severely^ And just as mathe¬ 
matical calculations have irrefutably proved the existence 
of imponderable ether which gives rise to the phenomena 
of light and electricity, so the successive investigations 
of the^ingenious Hermann, of Schmidt, and of Joseph 
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Schmatzhofen^have confirmed beyond a doubt the existence 
of a substance which fiUs the universe and mjy be called 
spiritual ether. 

FAT LADY. Ah, now I Understand. I am so grate¬ 
ful .. . r 

leonIo FY6DORrrcH. Yes, but Alexey Vladimiritch, could 
you not . * . condense it a little ? 

PROFESSOR \mt heeding ike remark^ And so, as I have Just 
had the honour of mentioning to you, a succession of strictly 
scientific experiments have made plain to us the laws ot 
mediumistic phenomena. These experiments have proved 
that, when certain individuals are plunged into a hypnotic 
state (a state differing from ordinary sleep only by the 
fact that man's physiological activity is not lowered by the 
hypnotic influence but, on the contrary, is always height¬ 
ened—as we have recently witnessed) when, I say, any 
individual is plunged into such a state, this always pro¬ 
duces certain perturbations in the spiritual ether—pertur¬ 
bations quite similar to those produced by plunging a solid 
body into liquid matter. These perturbations are what we 
call mediumistic phenomena . . . 

LaughteTf and whispers, 

sahAtof. That is quite comprehensible and correct; but 
if, as you are kind enough to inform us, the plunging of 
the medium into a trance produces perturbations of the 
spiritual ether, allow me to ask why (as is usually sypposed 
to be the case in spiritualistic stances) these perturbations 
result in an activity on the part of the souls of dead 
people ? 

professor. It is because the yiolecules of this spiritual 
ether are nothing but the souls of the living, the deacf, 
and the unborn, and any vibration of the spiritual ether 
must inevitably cause a certain vibration of its atoms. 
These atoms are nothing but human souls, which enter 
into communication with one another by means of these 
movements. ^ 
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FAT LADY [to Sahdtof] What is it that puzzles you ? It 
is so simplef . . . Thank you so^ so much ! 

LEONin fy6doritch. I think everything has now been 
explained, and that we may commence. 

• DOCTOR. The fellow is in a perfectly normal condition : 
temperature 37 decimal 2, pulse 74. 

* PROFESSOR \takes <nd his pocket-book and notes this d<ynm\ 
What I have just had the honour of explaining will be 
conffrmed by the fact, which we shall presently have an 
opportunity of observing, that after the medium has been 
thrown into a trance his temperature and pulse will inevit¬ 
ably rise, just as occurs* in cases of hypnotism. 

lbonId fy6doritch. Yes, yes. But excuse me a moment. 
1 should like to reply to Serg4y Ivdnitch*s question : How 
do we know we are in communication with the souls of 
the dead ? We know it because the spirit that appears, 
plainly tells us—as simply as 1 am speaking to you—^who 
he is, and why he has come, and whether all is well with 
him ! At our last stance a Spaniard, Don Castillos, came 
to us, and he told us everything. He told us who he was, 
and when he died, and that he was sufiering for having 
taken part in the Inquisition. He even told us what was 
happening to him at the very time that he was speaking 
to us, namely, that at the very time he was talking to us 
he had to be bom again on earth, and, therefore, could 
not continue his conversation with us. . . . But you'll see 
for yourselves . . . 

FAT LADY [interrupting Oh, how interesting! Perhaps the 
Spaniard was bom in one of our houses and is a baby now! 

leonId FYdooRiTCH. Quite possibly. 

PROFESSOR. I think it is time we began. 

leonId fy6doritch. 1 was only going to say . . • 

PROFESSOR. It is getting late. 

lbonId fy6doritch. Very well. Then we will com¬ 
mence. Ant6n Borisitch, be so good as to hypnotise the 
mediumf 
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GROSSMAN. What method would you like me to use ? 
There ere several methods. There is Bnfd s system, 
there is the Egyptian symbol, and there is Charcot’s 
system. 

leonId fy6doritch [/o the Professor^ I think it is qui^e 
immaterial. 

PROFESSOR. Quite. 

qrosSman. Then 1 will make use of my own method, 
which I showed in Odessa. 

LEONin fyOdoritch. If you please ! 

Grossman waves his arms above Simon, Simon closes his 
eyes axtd stretches himself, 

GROSSMAN \looJdng closely at him] He is falling asleep! 
He is asleep! A remarkably rapid occurrence of hyp¬ 
nosis. The subject has evidently already reached a state 
of anaesthesia. He is remarkable,—an unusually impres¬ 
sionable subject, and might be subjected to interest¬ 
ing experiments! . . . dorm, rises, sits dorm again] 

Now one might run a needle into his arm. If you 
like . . , 

PROFESSOR \to heonid Fyddoritck] Do you notice how the 
medium’s trance acts on Grossman ? He is beginning to 
vibrate. 

leonId FvdDoniTCH. Yes, yes . . . can the lights be ex¬ 
tinguished now ? 

sahAtof. But why is darkness necessary ? ^ 

PROFESSOR. Darkness ? Because it is a condition of the 
manifestation of mediumistic energy, just as a given 
temperature is a condition necessary for certain mani¬ 
festations of chemical or dynamic energy. 

LEONin FVdooRFrcH. But not always. Manifestations 
have been observed by me, and by many others, both by 
candlelight and daylight. 

PROFESSOR \iriterrupUng] May the lights be put out ? 

LEONin fy6doritch. Yes, certainly. [Puts out cemdles] 
Ladies and gentlemen I attention, if you please. ^ 
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Tdivya gets from under the sofa and takes hold of a thread 
tied to a cMtndelier, 

PETRisTCHEF. I like that Spaniard! Just in the midst 
of a conversation—off he goes head downwards ... as 
4he French say: jnqtter une tSie*^ 

BETSY. You just wait a bit, and see what will happen! 

* PBTRfsTCHEF. I have only one fear, and that is that Vovo 
*may be moved by the spirit to grunt like a pig ! 

vasIly leonIditch. Would you like me to? 1 will . . . 
LEONin fy6doritch. Gentlemen ! Silence, if you please! 
Silence, Simon licks the matches on his fingers cmd rubs his 
knuckles mtk them, 

LEONfn fy6doritch. a light! Do you see the light ? 
sahAtof. a light? Yes, yes, I see; but allow me . . . 
FAT LADY. Where? Where? Oh dear, I did not see 
it! Ah, there it is. Oh! . . . 

PROFESSOR [whispers to Leonid FyddorUch, and pwats to 
Grossman, who is momng\ Do you notice how he vibrates ? 
It is the dual influence. [ The Ught appears again]. 

lbonId fy6doritch [to the Prqfessor'\ It must be he— 
you know! 

sahAtof. Who? 

lbonId FYdDORiTCH. A Greek, Nicholas. It is his light. 
Don't you think so, Alexey Vladimiritch ? 
sahAtof. Who is this Greek, Nicholas ? 

PROFESSOR. A certain Greek, who was a monk at Con> 
stantinople under Constantine and who has been visiting 
us lately. 

FAT LADY. Where is he? Where is he? I don't see 
him. ^ 

* LEONfn fy6doritcii. He is not yet visible .... Alexey 
Vladimiritch, he is particularly well disposed towards you. 
You question him. 

PROFESSOR [in a peculiar voice] Nicholas 1 Is that you ? 
Tdnya raps twice on the wall, 

> To take a beadecr 


o 
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LBONfD py<Sdoritch [jo^fully] It is he I It is he I 
FAT LADY. Oh dear! Oh! I shall go away*l 
sahAtof. Why do you suppose it is he ? 

LBONiD fy6doritch. Why, the two knocks. It is an 
affirmative answer; else all would have been silence. » 
Silence. Suppressed giggling in the young peoples comer. 
Tdnya throws a lampshadct pencil and penwiper upon the 
table. ^ 

LBoNio fy6doritch \whispers'\ Do you notice, gentlemen, 
here is a lamp-shade, and something else—a pencil 1 . . . 
Alexey Vladimiritch, it is a pencil! 

professor. All right, all right! I am watching both 
him and Grossman 1 

Grossman rises and feels the things thai have fallen on the 
table. 

sahAtof. Excuse me, excuse me! 1 should like to see 
whether it is not the medium who is doing it all himself.^ 
LEONID fy6doritch. Do you think so } Well, sit by him 
and hold his hands. But you may be sure he is asleep. 

sahAtof [approaches. Tdnya lets a thread touch his head. 
He is frightened^ and j/oop#]. Ye . . . ye . . . yes! Strange, 
very strange! [Takes hold of Simons elbow. Simon howls]. 

PROFESSOR [to Leonid Fyddoritch] Do you notice the 
effiect of Grossman's presence ? It is a new phenomenon— 
I must note it . . . [Runs out to note it down, and returns 
again], c 

leonId FYdDORtTCH. Yes. . . . But we cannot leave 
Nicholas without an answer We must begin . . . 

GROSSMAN \rises, approaches Simon and raises and towers his 
arm] It would interesting to produce contraction ! The 
subject is in profound hypnosis. 

PROFESSOR [to Leonid Fyddoritch] Do you see ? Do you 
see? 

GROSSMAN. If you like . . . 

DOCTOR, .Now then, my dear sir, leave the management 
to Alexey Vladimiritch, the affair is turning out serious. 
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PROFESSOR, Leave him alone, he [referring to Grossman^ 
is talking in his sleep! 

FAT LADY. How glad I DOW am that I resolved to be 
present! It is frightening, but all the same I am glad, for 
? always said to my husband . . . 

^ LSONfD FYdDORrrcH. Silencc, if you please. 

, Tdnya dratvs a thread over the Fat Ladfs head, 

F 4 T LADY. Aie! 

lbonId fy6doritch. What ? What is it ? 

FAT LADY. He took hold of my hair! 
leonId fy6doritch j^mhispers] Never mind, don*t be 
afraid, give him your hand. His hand will be cold, but I 
like it. 

FAT LADY [hides her hands'] Not for the world! 
sahAtof. Yes, it is strange, veiy strange ! 
leonId fy6doritch. He is here and is seeking for inter¬ 
course. Who wishes to put a question to him ? 
sahAtof. 1 should like to put a question, if 1 may. 
professor. Please do. 
sahAtof. Do I believe or not ? . 

Tdnya knocks twice. 

professor. The answer is affirmative. 
sahAtof. Allow, me to ask again. Have I a tien rouble 
note in my pocket ? 

Tdnya knocks several times and passes a thread over 
Sahdtqfh head. 

sahAtof. Ah ! [<Seiarejr the thread and breaks it]. 

PROFESSOR. I should ask those present not to ask in¬ 
definite or trivial questions. It is unpleasant to km ! 

• sahAtof. No, but allow tne! Here I have a thread in my 
hand ! 

leonId fy6doritch. A thread.^ Hold it fast; that 
happens often, and not only threads but sometimes even 
silk cords—very ancient ones I 

sahAtof. No —^but where did this thread come from ? 
Tdnya throws a cushion at him. 
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sahAtof. Wait a bit; wait I Something soft has hit me 
on the head. Light a candle—there is something . . . 

PROFESSOR. We beg of you not to interrupt the mani¬ 
festations. 

FAT LADY. For goodness* sake don’t interrupt! I should 
also like to ask something. May I ? 

leonId FVdnoRiTCH. Yes, if you like. 

FAT LADY. 1 should like to ask about mydigestion.'^^May 
I ? I want to know what to take: aconite or belladonna ? 

Silence, whispers among the young people; suddenly Vasily 
Leoniditch he^ns to cry like a hahy: ou-a!** 

\Laugkler.'] Holding their mouths and noses, the girls and 
Petristchef run away bursting with laughter. 

FAT LADY. Ah, that must be the monk who’s been bom 
again! 

leonId fy6doritch \hes^e himself ivith anger, whispers^ 
One gets nothing but tomfoolery from you! If you don’t 
know how to behave decently, go away ! 

Exit Vasily Leoniditch. Darkness and silence. 

FAT LADY. Oh, what a pity! Now one can’t ask any 
more 1 He is bom ! 

leonId fy6doritch. Not at all. It is only Vovo’s non¬ 
sense. But he is here. Ask him. 

professor. That often happens. These jokes and ridi¬ 
cule are quite usual occurrences. I expect he is still here. 
But we may ask. Leonid Fy6doritch, will you ? 

leonId fy6doritch. No, you, if you please. This has 
upset me. So unpleasant! Such want of tact! . . . 

PROFESSOR. Very well. . . . Nicholas, are you here ? 

Tdnya raps twice and rings. Simon roars, spreads his arm 
out, seizes SahdUqf and the Professor—squeezing them. 

PROFESSOR. What an unexpected phenomenon! The 
medium himself reacted upon! This never happened 
before^ Leonid FyiSdoritch, will you watch ? It is difficult 
for me to do so. He squeezes me so I Mind yoq observe 
Grossman! This needs the very greatest attention! 
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Tdnya throm the peasants paper on the table. 

LBoNiD Fi^DORiTCH. Something has fallen upon the table. 
PROFESSOR. See what it is! 

LBONfo fy6doritch. Paper! A folded paper 1 

• Tdnya throws a travelling inkstand on the table, 

LEONfn FvdDORiTCH. An inkstand! 

* Tdnya throws a pm. 

LEONfo fy6doritch. A pen! 
turnon roars and squeezes. 

PROFESSOR \crushed'\ Wait a bit« wait: a totally new mani¬ 
festation 1 The action proceeding not from the mediumistic 
energy produced, but from the medium himself! How¬ 
ever, open the inkstand, and put the pen on the table, and 
he will write! 

Tdnya goes behind Leonid Fyddoritch and strikes him on the 
head t^h the guitar, 

LEONfn fy6dorii'ch. He has struck me on the head! 
[Examirdr^ The pen is not writing yet and the paper 
remains folded. 

professor. See what the paper is, and quickly; evi¬ 
dently the dual influence—his an^ Grossman’s—has pro¬ 
duced a perturbation! 

LEONfn FvdnoRiTCH [goes out and returns at once] Extra¬ 
ordinary ! This paper is an agreement with some peasants 
that 1 refused to sign this morning and returned to the 
peasan^^. Probably he wants me to sign it ? 

PROFESSOR. Of course! Of course ! But ask him. 
LEONfn FYdnoRiTCH. Nicholas, do you wish . . . 

Tdnya knocks twice. 

^ PROFESSOR. Do you heaf ? It is quite evident! 

Leonid FyddiyrUcht takes the paper and pm and goes out, 
Tdnya knocks, plays on the guitar and the accord^, and ihm 
creeps under the sofa, Leonid Fyddoritch returns, Simon 
strikes himself and coughs. 

LEONfn fy6ooritch. He is waking up. We can light 
the cadBles. 
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PROFESSOR \hurnedly\ Doctor^ Doctor, please, his pulse 
and temperature! You will see that a rise of both will be 
apparent. 

lbonId fy6doritch \ligkts the candles] Well, what do you 
gentlemen who were sceptical think of it now ? d 

DOCTOR [goes up to Sirmn and places thermometer] Now 
then my 1^ Well, have you had a nap ? There, put 
that in there, and give me your hand. [Looks at his* 

sahAtof [shrug^ng his shmlders] I must admit that all 
that has occurred cannot have been done by the medium. 
But the thread ? . . . I should like the thread explained. 

lbonId fy6doritch. A thread! A thread! We have 
been witnessing manifestations more important than a 
thread. 

sahAtof. I don't know. At all events, je reserve mm 

fat lady [to Sdkdtof] Oh no, how can you say: **je 
reserve men opinion V* And the infant with the little 
wings ? Didn't you see ? At first 1 thought it was only 
an illusion, but afterwards it became clearer and clearer, 
like a live . . . 

sahAtof. I can only speak of what 1 have seen. I did 
not see that—^nothing of the kind. 

FAT LADY. You don't mean to say so ? Why, it was quite 
plainly visible 1 And to the left there was a monk qlothed 
in black bending over it . . . 

sahAtof [moves asva^. Aside] What exaggeration! 

FAT LADY [addressing the Doctor] You must have seen it! 
It rose up from your side. ^ 

Doctor goes m counting pulse mthout heeding her, 

FAT LADY [to Grossmau] And that light, the light around 
it, especially around its little face ! And the expression so 
mild and tender, something so heavenly! [/SmiVef tenderly 
herself], 

GROSSMAN. 1 saw phosphorescent light, and *bbject8 
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changed their places^ but 1 saw nothing more than 
that. • 

FAT LADY, Don't tell me! You don't mean it! It is 
simply that you scientists of Charcot's school do not be¬ 
lieve in a life beyond the grave ! As for me, no one could 
now make me disbelieve in a future life—no one in the 
Vorld! 

Grossman moves away from her, 

PAT LADY. No, no, whatever you may say, this is one of 
the happiest moments of my life ! When I heard Sarasate 
play, and now. . . . Yes! \No one listens to her. She goes 
up to Sman\ Now teirme, my friend, what did you feel ? 
Was it very trying } 

SIMON [laughs^ Yes, ma'm, just so. 

FAT LADY. Still not unendurable } 

SIMON. Just so, ma’m. [To Leonid Ty6dorilcK\ Am 1 to 
go? 

LEONiD fy6doritch. Ycs, you may go. 

DOCTOR [to the Professor"] The pulse is the same, but the 
temperature is lower. 

PROFESSOR. Lower! [Condd^s awhile, then suddenly 
divines the conclusion] It had to be so—it had to descend! 
The dual influence crossing had to produce some kind 
of reflex action. Yes, that's it! 

leonId fy6doritch. I'm only sorry we had no com¬ 
plete materialisation. But still. . . . Come, gentle¬ 
men, let us go to the drawing-room ? 

FAT LADY. What Specially struck me was when he 
flapped his wings, and one saw how he rose I 

GROSSMAN [to SoJutlof] If we had kept to hypnotism, 
we might have produced a thorough state of epilepsy. 
The success might have been complete! 

SAHATOF. It is very interesting, but not entirely 
convincing. That is all I can say. 

Enter Theodore Ivdmtch. 

LEoftfD fy6doritch [with paper in his hand] Ah, Theo- 
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dore^ what a remarkable stance we have had! It turns 
out that the peasants must have the land on«their own 
terms. 

THEODORS ivAnitch. Dear me! 

LEONin FvdDORiTCH. Yesj indeed. [Shomngpaper] Fancy,(^ 
this paper that I returned to them, suddenly appeared on 
the toble! 1 have signed it. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. How did it get there ? 

liEONiD fy6doritch. Well, it did get there! 

Theodore Ivdnitch folUms him out]. 

tAnya [getsjrom under the sofa and laughs] Oh dear, oh 
dear! Well, I did get a fright when he got hold of 
the thread ! [Shrieks] Well, anyhow, it's all right—he 
has signed it! 

Enter Gregory. 

GREGORY. So it was you that was fooling them ? 

tAnya. What business is it of yours ? 

GREGORY. And do you think the missis will be pleased 
with you for it f No, you bet; you're caught now ! I’ll 
tell them what tricks you're up to, if you don't let me 
have my way! 

tAnya. And you'll not get your way, and you'll not do 
me any harm I 


Curtain. 
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ACT IV 


Tke same scene as in Act L The next day. Two livened 
footmen, Theodore Ivdnitch and Gregory. 

FIRST FOOTMAN \mlh .grey whhJfers'] Yours is the third 
house to>day. Thank goodness that all the at-homes are 
in this direction. Yours used to be on Thursdays. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Yes^ we changed to Saturday so as 
to be on the same day as the Goldvkins and Grade von 
Grabes . . . 

SECOND FOOTMAN. The Stcherbdkofs do the thing well. 
There's refreshments for the footmen every time they've 
a ball. 

The two Princesses, mother and daughter, come dotvn the 
stairs accompanied hy Betsy. The old Princess looks in her 
note-hook and cU her] watch, and sits down on the settle, 
Gregory puts on her overshoes. 

YOUNG PRINCESS. Now, do come. Because, if you refuse, 
and Dodo refuses, the whole thing will be spoilt. 

BETS'n 1 don't know. 1 roust certainly go to the 
Shoiibins. And then there is the rehearsal. 

YOUNG PRINCESS. You’ll liavc plenty of time. Do, please. 
Ne nous fais pas faux hond.^ F^dya and Koko will come. 

• BETSY. Ten at par-dessua la tile de votre Koko.^ 

YOUNG PRINCESS. 1 thought 1 should see him here. 
Ordinairement il est Tune exactitude . . 

BETSY. He is sure to come. 

^ Do not disappoint us. 

I BBTegr> I have more than enough of your Koko. 

* vouNG PRiNOEBS. < . . He is usually so very punctual • •» 

917 
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YOUNG PRINCESS. When I see* you together, it always 
seems to me that he has either just propose or is just 
going to propose. 

BETSY. Yes, I don’t suppose it can be avoided. I shall 
have to go through with it. And it is so unpleasant! t 

YOUNG PRINCESS. Poor Koko! He is head over ears in 
love, ' 

BST^Y. Cessez, les gms ! ^ 

‘Yotar^ Princess sits down, talking in whispers. Gregory 
puts on her overshoes. 

YOUNG PRINCESS. Well then, good-bye till this evening. 

BETSY, ril try to come. 

OLD PRINCESS. Then tell your papa that 1 don’t believe 
in anything of the kind, but will come to see his new 
medium. Only he must let me know when. Good after¬ 
noon, ma toute belle. [Kisses Betsy, and exit, followed by her 
daughter. Betsy goes upstairs\ 

GREGORY. I don’t like putting on an old woman’s over¬ 
shoes for her; she can’t stoop, can’t see her shoe for her 
stomach, and keeps poking her foot in the wrong place. 
It's diderent with a young one; it’s pleasant to take her 
foot in one’s hand. 

SECOND FOOTMAN. Hear him! Making distinctions! 

FIRST FOOTMAN. It’s not for US footmen to make such 
distinctions. * 

GREGORY. Why shouldn’t one make distinctions; are 
we not men ? It’s they think we don’t understand! 
Just now they were deep in their talk, then they look at 
me, and at once it’s ** lay zhon! ” 

SECOND FOOTMAN. And what’s tjiat ? ^ 

GREGORY. Oh, that means, ''Don’t talk, they under¬ 
stand ! ” It’s the same at table. But 1 understand I You 
say, there’s a difference ? I say there is none. 

FIRST FOOTMAN. There is a great difference for those 
who understand. 

^ BETSY. Oease; mind the servants I 
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ORBOOjiY. There is none at all. To-day I am a footman^ 
and to-moarow 1 may be living no worse than they are. 
Has it never happened that they've married footmen.^ 
I'll go and have a smoke. \Eaii\ 

• SECOND FOOTMAN. That's a bold young man you've got. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. A worthless fellow, not fit for 
Service. He used to be an office boy and has got spoilt. 
*l advised them not to take him, but the mispress liked 
hinf. He looks well on the carriage when they drive 
out. 

FIRST footman. I should like to send him to our Count; 
he'd put him in his place! Oh, he don't like those 
scatterbrains. ''If you're a footman, be a footman and 
fulfil your calling." Such pride is not befitting. 

P^ristchef comes running downstairs, and takes out a 
cigarette. 

PETRfsTCHEF \deep in thougkt\ Let’s see, my second is 
the same as my first. Echo, a-co, co-coa. [Enter Koko 
Klingen, wearing his pince-nes] Ko-ko, co-coa. Cocoa 
tin, where do you spring from ? 

KOKo klInoen. From the Stcherbdkofs. You are always 
playing the fool . . . 

PETRfsTCHEF. No, listen to my charade. My first is the 
same as my second, my third may be cracked, my whole is 
like your pate. 

KOK(^ KLfNOEN. I give it up. I’ve no time. 

PETRfsTCHEF. Where else are you going ? 

KOKO KLfNGEN. Where? Of course to the Ivins, to 
practise for the concert. Then to the Shoiibins, and then 
to the rehearsal. You'll be there too, won't you ? 

* PETRfsTCHEF. Most Certainly. At the re-her-Sall and 
also at the re-her-Sarah. Why, at first I was a savage, 
and now 1 am both a savage and a general. 

KOKO KLfNOEN. How did yesterday's stance go oflp? 

PETRfsTCHEF. Screamingly funny I There was a peasant, 
and abbve all, it was all in the dark. Vovo cried like an 
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infEuitj the Professor defined, and M^iya Vasilevna refined. 
Such a lark! You ought to have been there. « 

ROKO KiiNo&N. l*m afraid, mon cher. You have a way 
of getting off with a jest, but 1 always feel that if I 
say a word, they'll construe it into a proposal. Et ga m. 
in arrange pas du tout, du tout. Mats du tout, du iofut! ^ 

pimifsTCHEr. Instead of a proposal, make a proposition/ 
and receivb a sentence! Well, I shall go in to Vovo's.' 
If you'll call for me, we can go to the re-her-Sarah 
together. 

KOKO klInoen. 1 can't think how you can be friends with 
such a fool. He is so stupid,—a regular blockhead! 

PETRfsTCHEF. And I am fond of him. I love Vovo, 
but . . . '* with a love so strange, ne’er towards him the 
path untrod shall be " . . . into Vovo*s room]. 

Betsy comes donm with a Lady, Koko hows significantly to 
Betsy, 

BETSY \shaMng Koko*s hand without turning Unvards him. 
To Lady'] You are acquainted ? 

LADY. No. 

BETSY. Baron KUngen. . . . Why were you not here 
last night ? 

KOKO KLfNOEN, 1 could not come, I was engaged. 

BETSY. What a pity, it was so interesting! [Laughs] You 
should have seen what manifestations we had! Well, how 
is our charade getting on ? « 

KOKO klInoen. Oh, the verses for mon smmd are ready. 
Nick composed the verses, and I the music. 

BETSY. What are they } What are they ? Do tell me I 

KOKO KiiNOEN. Wait a minute j how does it go ? . . • 
Oh, the knight sings: 

“Oh, naught so beautiful as nature: 

The NmOUus sails by. 

Oil, naughty lass, oh, naaghty lass I 
Oh, noughtt oh nought / Oh fie t ’* 


1 And that won’t suit me at all, at all I Not at all, at*all! 
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LADY. I see^ my second is '' nought/* and what is my 
first? • 

KOKO klInoen. My first is Aero, the name of a girl 
savage. 

• BETSY. Aero, you see, is a savage who wished to devour 
the object of her love. \Lattghs\ She goes about lamenting, 
dnd sings— 

• **My appetite,” 

KOKO klIngen \interrupts \— 

** How can 1 fight,” . . • 

BETSY [chimes f«]— 

“ Some one to chew I long. 

1 seeking go . . .” 

KOKO klIngen— 

” But even so . . .” 

BETSY- 

“ No one to chew can find.” 

‘ KOKO KLInGEN— 

” A raft sails by,* 

BETSY- 

" It cometh nigh; ' 

Two generals upon it • • •** 

KOKO KLfNGEN- 

” Two generals are we: 

By fate's hard decree, 

To this island we flee.” 

And then, the refrain— 

By fate’s hard decree, 

To this island we flee.” 

LADY. Charmant! 

^ BETSY. But just think ^ow silly! 

KOKO KLfNGEN. Yes, that's the charm of it! 

LADY. And who is to be Aero ? 

BETSY. I am. And I have had a costume made, but 
T f i amwiR says it's '*^not decent." And it is not a bit 
less decent than a ball dress. [7b Theodore IvdniU:h'\ Is 
Bouidier^s man here ? 
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THEODORS ivAnitch. Yes^ he is waiting in the kitchen. 

LADY. Well, and how will you represent AelDnaut ? 

BETSY. Oh, youUl see. I don’t want to spoil the plea¬ 
sure for you. Au revoir. 

LADY. Good-bye! \Th^ how. Exit Lady], * 

BETSY \to Koko Kl{ngen\ Come up to mamma. 

Betsy and Koko go upstairs. Jacob enters from servants* 
quarters, carrying a tray with teacups, cakes, 8^., and goes 
pmiUng across the stage. 

JACOB [to the Footmm\ How d’you do ? How d’you do ? 
[Footmen how\. * 

JACOB [to Theodore Ivdnitch] Couldn’t you tell Gregory 
to help a bit! I'm ready to drop. . . . [Exit up the 
stairs']. 

FIRST FOOTMAN. That is a hard-working chap you’ve got 
there. 

THEODORE ivAnitcii. Yes, a good fellow. But there now 
—he doesn’t satisfy the mistress, she says his appearance 
is ungainly. And now they’ve gone and told tales about 
him for letting some peasants into the kitchen yesterday. 
It is a bad look-out: they may dismiss him. And he is 
a good fellow. 

SECOND FOOTMAN. What peasants were they ? 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Peasants that had come from our 
Koursk village to buy some land. It was night, and they 
were our fellow-countrymen, one of them the father of 
the butler’s assistant. Well, so they were asked into the 
kitchen. It so happened that there was thought-reading 
going on. Something was hidden in the kitchen, and 
all the gentlefolk came down, and the mistress saw th^ 
peasants. There was such a row! How is this,” she 
says; " these people may be infected, and they are let into 
the kitchen! ” . . . She is terribly afraid of this infection. 

Enter Gregory. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Gregory, you go and help Jacob. 
I’ll stay here. He can’t manage alone. 
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GREGORY. He's awkwardj that's why he can’t manage. 

FIRST FOOTMAN. And what is this new mania they have 
got ? This infection! ... So yours also is afraid of it ? 

• THEODORE ivAnitch. She fears it worse than iire! Our 
chief businessj nowadays, is fumigating, washing, and 
sj>rinkling. 

FIRST FOOTMAN. I see. That’s why there is such a stuffy 
smefl here. [With ammatio7i\ I don’t know what we’re 
coming to with these infection notions. It’s just detest¬ 
able ! They seem to have forgotten the Lord. There’s 
our master’s sister. Princess Mosoldva, her daughter was 
dying and, will you believe it, neither father nor mother 
would come near her! So she died without their having 
taken leave of her. And the daughter cried, and called 
them to say good-bye—but they didn’t go! The doctor 
had discovered some infection or other! And yet their 
own maid and a trained nurse were with her, and nothing 
happened to them; they’re still alive! 

Enter Vasily Leoniditck and Petristchef from Vasily Leonid- 
itck*s room, smoking cigarettes. 

PETRfsTCiiEF. Comc along then, only I must take Koko 
—Cocoanut, with me. 

vasIly leonIditch. Your Koko is a regular dolt; I can’t 
bear him. A hare-brained fellow, a regular gad-about! 
Without any kind of occupation, eternally loafing around! 
Eh, what ? 

PETRisTciiEF. Well, anyliow, wait a bit, I must say good¬ 
bye. 

^ VAsiLY LEONfoiTCH. All right. And I will go and look at 
my dogs in the coachman’s room. I’ve got a dog there 
that’s so savage, the coachman said, he nearly ate him. 

petrIstchef. Who ate whom ? Did the coachman 
really eat the dog ? 

VAsfLY LEONf DITCH. You are always at it! [Ptds on out¬ 
door thirds and goes oui\ 
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PBTRfsTCHEF \thoughtfully\ Ma-kin-tosh, Co-co-tin. . . . 
Let's see. [Goes upstairsJi. ^ 

Jacob runs across ike stage. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. What's the matter? 

JACOB. There is no more thin bread and butter, i 1 
said . . . [Eadty 

SECOND FOOTMAN. And then our master's little son fell i^l, 
and they sent him at once to an hotel with his nurse, add 
there he died without his mother. 

FIRST FOOTMAN. They don't seem to fear sin! I think 
you cannot escape from God anywhere. 

THEODORE iVANiTCH. That's what 1 think. 

Jacob runs upstairs mtk bread and butter. 

FIRST FOOTMAN. One should consider too, that if we are 
to be afraid of everybody like that, we’d better shut our¬ 
selves up within four walls, as in a prison, and stick there! 
Ent&r Tdnya ; she bofvs to the Footmen. 
tAnya. Good afternoon. 

JFootmen how, 

tAnya. Theodore Ivanitch, 1 have a word to say to you. 
THEODORE ivAnitch. Well, what ? 
tAnya. The peasants have come again, Theodore IvAn- 
itch . . . 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Well ? 1 gave the paper to Simon. 

tAnya. 1 have given them the paper. They were that 
grateful I I can't say how ! Now they only ask, you to 
take the money. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. But where are they ? 
tAnya. Here, by the porch. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. All light, I'll tell the master. 
tAnya. 1 have another request to you, dear Theodore 
IvAnitch. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. What now ? 
tAnya. Why, don’t you see, Theodore IvAnijtch, I can't 
remain here any longer. Ask them to let me go. 

Enter Jacob, running. 
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THEODORE ivAnitch [to JcKoH] What d'you want P 

JACOB. Afiother samovdr, and oranges. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Ask the housekeeper. 

Exit Jacob. 

• THEODORE ivAnitch [to Tdii^ct] How is that } 

tAnya. Why, don't you see, my position is such . , . 

• JACOB [runs in\ There are not enough oranges. 

• THEODORE ivAnitch. Serve up as many as you've got. 

Jacoh^ Now’s not the time! Just see what a 
bustle we are in. 

tAnya. But you know yourself, Theodore IvAnitch, there 
is no end to this bustle; one might wait for ever—you 
know yourself—and my affair is for life. . . . Dear Theodore 
IvAnitch, you have done me a good turn, be a father to me 
now, choose the right moment and tell her, or else she’ll 
get angry and won't let me have my passport.^ 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Whcre’s the hurry ? 

tAnya. Why, Theodore Ivanitch, it’s all settled now. . . . 
And I could go to my godmother’s and get ready, and then 
after Easter we’d get married.^ Do tell her, dear Theodore 
IvAnitch! 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Go away—this is not the place. 

An elderly Gentleman comes downstairs^ puts on overcoat, and 
goes out followed by the Second Footman. 

Exit TAnya. Enter Jacob. 

jacob^ Just fancy, Theodore IvAnitch, it's too bad ! She 
wants to discharge me now! She says, “ You break every¬ 
thing, and forget Frisk, and you let the peasants into 
the kitchen against my orders!" And you know very 
well that I knew nothing about it. TatyAna told me, 
^ Take them into the kitchen ”; how could I tell whose 
order it was P 

1 Employers have charge of the servants’ passports, and in this 
way have a hold on them in case of misconduct. 

‘ See footnote, p. 28. It is customary for peasants to marry just 
after Easter, but when spring has come and the field work begun, 
no marriages take place among them till autumn. 

p 
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THEODORE ivANiTCH. Did the iDistress speak to you ? 

JACOB. She’s just spoken. Do speak up for me, Theodore 
Iv^nitch! You see, my people in the country are only 
just getting on their feet, and suppose 1 lose my place, 
when shall 1 get another ? Theodore Ivdnitch, do, please ! 

Anna Pdvlotma comes donm with the old Countess^ whom she 
is seeing qffi The CouTdess has false teeth and hair. The Fimt 
Footmem helps the Countess into her outdoor things, * 

ANNA pAvlovna. Oh, most certainly, of course ! I ifm so 
deeply touched. 

COUNTESS. If it were not for my illness, 1 should come 
oftener to see you. 

anna PAVLOVNA. You should really consult Peter Petrdv- 
itch. He is rough, but nobody can soothe one as he does. 
He is so clear, so simple. 

COUNTESS. Oh no, 1 shall keep to the one 1 am used to. 

ANNA pAvlovna. Pray, take care of yourself. 

COUNTESS. Merdy milefois merci, ^ 

Gregory, dishevelled and excited, jumps out from the servants^ 
quarters. Simon appears behind him in the doorway. 

smoN. You’d better leave her alone! 

GREGORY. You rascal! I’ll teach you how to hght, you 
scamp, you! 

ANNA pAvlovna. What do you mean ? Do you think you 
are in a public-house ? 

GREGORY. This coarse peasant makes life impossible for 
me. 

ANNA pAviovna [pTovoAed] You’ve lost your senses. 
Don’t you see ? \To Countess^ Merci, mille fois merci, A 
mardi J * 

Exeunt Countess and First Footman. 

ASNA pAvlovna [to Gregory"] What is the meaning of 
this? 

1 countess. Thank yon (for yonr hospitality), a thousand thuiks. 

* ANNA pAvlovna. Thank yon (for coming to see ns), a thousand 
thanks. Till next Tuesday i 
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GREGORY. Though I do occupy the position of a footman, 
still 1 won^ allow eveiy peasant to hit me; I have my 
pride too. 

ANNA pAvlovna. Why, what has happened ^ 

^ GREGORY. Why, this Simon of yours has got so brave, 
sitting with the gentlemen, that he wants to fight! 

* ANNA pAvlovna. Why ? What for ? 

GREGORY. Heaven only knows ! 

anna pAvlovna \to 5tmon] What is the meaning of it ? 

SIMON. Why does he bother her ? 

anna pAvlovna. What, has happened ? 

SIMON \sndles\ Well, you see, he is always catching hold 
of TAnya, the lady*s-maid, and she won’t have it. Well, 
so 1 just moved him aside a bit, just so, with my hand. 

GREGORY. A nice little bit! He's almost caved my rfbs 
in, and has torn my dress-coat, and he says, The same 
power as came over me yesterday comes on me again,” and 
he begins to squeeze me. 

ANNA pAvlovna \to iSmoa] How dare you fight in my 
house ? 

THEODORE ivAnitch. May I explain it to you, ma’am ? 
I must tell you Simon is not indifferent to TAnya, and 
is engaged to her. And Gregory—one must admit the 
truth—does not behave properly, nor honestly, to her. 
Well, so 1 suppose Simon got angry with him. 

GREGORY. Not at all! It is all his spite, because I have 
discovered their trickery. 

ANNA pAvlovna. What trickery ? 

GREGORY. Why, at the sAance. All those things, last 
night,—it was not Simon but TAnya who did them I 1 saw 
her getting out from under the sofa with my own eyes. 

ANNA pAvlovna. What is that ? From under the sofa ? 

GREGORY. I give you my word of honour. And it was 
she who threw the paper on the table. If it had not 
been for her the paper would not have been signed, nor 
the land sold to the peasants. 
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ANNA pAvlovna. And you saw it yourself? 

GREGORY. With my own eyes. Shall I call %ier ? She’ll 
not deny it. 

ANNA pAylovna. Ycs. Call her. 

* 

Eseit Gregory, 

Noise behind the scenes. The voice of ike Doorke^eTf 

No, no, you cannot** Doorkeeper is seen at tiui front door, 
the three Peasants rush in past him, the Secmd Peasant^ frst; 
the Third one stumbles, falls on his nose, and catches hold 
of it. 

DOORKEEPER. You must not go in ! 

SECOND PEASANT. Whcrc’s the harm ? We are not doing 
anything wrong. We only wish to pay the money! 

FIRST PEASANT. That’s just it; as by laying on the signa¬ 
ture the aiTair is come to a conclusion, we only wish to 
make payment with thanks. 

ANNA pAvlovna. Wait a bit with your thanks. It was all 
done by fraud 1 It is not settled yet. Not sold yet. . . . 
Leonid. . . . Call Leonid Fyddoritch. [Exit Doorkeeper"]. 

Leonid Fyddordch enters, hut, seeing his nife and the Pea¬ 
sants, wishes to retreat. 

ANNA pAvlovna. No, Tio, coitie here, please! 1 told you 

the land must not be sold on credit, and everybody 
told you so, but you let yourseli be deceived like the 
veriest blockhead. 

LBoNiD FvdDORiTCH. How ? I don’t understand who is 
deceiving ? 

anna pAvlovna. You ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
You have grey hair, and you let yourself be deceived and 
laughed at like a silly boy. You grudge your son som^ 
three hundred roubles which his social position demands, 
and let yourself be tricked of thousands—like a fool! 

. leonId py6dor!Tcii. Now come, Annette, try to be 
calm. 

FIRST peasant. We are only come about the acceptation 
of the sum, for example 


• t • 
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Anna PX^ lovna. There, you see ' You are being made a fool of. 
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THIRD PEASANT \uMng out tke moucy] Let us finish the 

matter, fo» Christ’s sake! 

ANNA pAvlovna. Wait, wait I 
Enter Tdnya and Gregory. 

m ANNA PAVLOVNA [flngnfy] You Were in the Small drawing- 
room during the stance last night ? 

• Tdnya looks round ai Theodore Ivdnitck, Leonid Fyddoritch^ 
dnd Simon, and sighs. 

aksGORY. It’s no use beating about the bush; I saw 
you myself . . . 

ANNA PAVLOVNA. Tell Hie, wcFc vou there ? I know all 
about it, so you'd better confess I I'll not do anything to 
you. I only want to expose him [potnting to Leonid Fyddor- 
iicK\ your master. . . . Did you throw the paper on the 
table } 

tAnya. I don't know how to answer. Only one thing,— 
let me go home. 

o ^ 

Enter Betsy unobserved. 

ANNA PAVLOVNA [to Leotlid Fy6doritcK\ There, you see! 
You are being made a fool of. 

tAnya. Let me go home, Anna Pavlovna 1 
anna pAvlovna. No, my dear! You may have caused 
us a loss of thousands of roubles. Land has been sold 
that ought not to be sold! 

tAnya. Let me go, Anna PAvlovna! 
anna/*Avlovna. No ; you'll have to answer for it! Such 
tricks won't do. We'll have you up before the Justice of 
the Peace! 

BETSY [comes Jbrmarti] Let her^^go, mamma. Or, if you 
wish to have her tried, you must have me tried too! She 
and I did it together. 

ANNA pAvlovna. Well, of course, if you have a hand in 
anything, what can one expect but the very worst results I 
Enter the Professor. 

PROFESSOR. How do you do, Anna PAvlovna ? How do 
you do. Miss Betsy f Leonid Fyddoritch, 1 have brought 
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you a report of the Thirteenth Congress of Spiritualists at 
Chicago. An amazing speech by Schmidt! * 

LEONfn FYdnoRiTCH. Oh^ that is interesting ! 

ANNA PAVLOVNA. 1 wiil tell you something much more 
interesting! It turns out that both you and my husbancb 
were fooled by this girl! Betsy takes it on herself^ 
but that is only to annoy me. It was an illiterate peasant 
girl who fooled you, and you believed it all. There were 
no mediumistic phenomena last night; it was she \p(mting 
to Tdnyd\ who did it 1 

PROFESSOR \taMng off his (yvercoa(\ What do you mean ? 

ANNA PAVLOVNA. I mean that it was she who, in the 
dark, played on the guitar and beat my husband on the 
head and performed all your idiotic tricks—and she has 
just confessed! 

PROFESSOR [smiling What does that prove ? 

ANNA PAVLOVNA. It proves that your mediumism is— 
tomfoolery; that's what it proves I 

PROFESSOR. Because this young girl wished to deceive, we 
are to conclude that mediumism is tomfoolery," as you 
are pleased to exjlress it ? [Smiles'] A curious conclusion 1 
Very possibly this young girl may have wished to deceive: 
that often occurs. She may even have done something; 
but then, what she did— she did. But the manifesta¬ 
tions of mediumistic energy still remain manifestations 
of mediumistic energy ! It is even very probable that 
what this young girl did, evoked (and so to say solicited) < 
the manifestation of mediumistic energy,—giving it a 
definite form. v 

ANNA PAVLOVNA. Another lecture ! 

PROFESSOR [sternly] You say, Anna Pavlovna, that this 
girl, and perhaps this dear young lady also, did some¬ 
thing ; but the light we all saw, and, in the first case the 
fall, and in the second the rise of temperature, and Gross¬ 
man's excitement and vibration—were those things also 
done by this girl ? And these are facts, Anna Pivlovna, 
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facts ! No! Anna Pivloviia, there are things which must 
be investigated and fully understood before they can be 
talked about, things too serious, too serious . . . 

LEONio fy6doritch. And the child that Marya Vasilevna 
distinctly saw ? Why, 1 saw it too. . . , That could not 
have been done by this girl. 

0 ANNA pAvlovna. You think yourself wise, but you are — 
n fool. 

iSteoNin fy6doritch. Well, Tm going. . . . Alex6yVladl- 
miritch, will you come ? [Eait into Ms study\ 

PROFESSOR [^(Araggtng Ms shoulders^ followsi Oh, how far, 
how far, we still lag behind Western Europe ! 

Enter Jacob. 

ANNA pAvlovna [J^ollowmg Leonid Fyddoritch with her eyes'\ 
He has been tricked like a fool, and he sees nothing! [To 
Jacob'] What do you want ? 

JACOB. How many persons am I to lay the table 
for ? 

ANNA pAvlovna. For how many } . . . Theodore IvAn- 
itch ! Let him give up the silver plate to you. Be off, at 
once ! It is all his fault! This man will bring me to my 
grave. Last night he nearly starved the dog that had 
done him no harm ! And, as if that were not enough, he 
lets the infected peasants into the kitchen, and now they 
are here again ! It is all his fault I Be off at once ! Dis 
charge^him, discharge him! [To Sinwn] And you, horrid 
peasant, if you dare to have rows in my house again. I’ll 
teach you! 

SECOND peasant. All right, if he is a horrid peasant there’s 
no good keeping him ; you’d better discharge him too, and 
*there*s an end of it. 

anna pAvlovna [whUe listening to Mm looks at Third Peasant] 
Only look ! Why, he has a rash on his nose—a rash * He is 
ill; he is a hotbed of infection !! Did 1 not give orders, 
yesterday, that they were not to be allowed into the house, 
and here they are again ? Drive them out! 
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THEODORE ivAnitch. Then are we not to accept their 
money ? ( 

ANNA pAvlovna. Thcip money ? Oh yes, take their 
money; but they must be turned out at once, especially 
this one ! He is quite rotten ! 

THIRD PEASANT. That’s Dot just, lady. God’s my wit^ 
ness, it’s not just! You’d better ask my old woman, let’s 
say, whether I am rotten ! I’m clear as crystal, let’s say.' 

.ANNA pAvlovna. He talks ! . . . Off, off with him ! It’s 
all to spite me ! . . . Oh, 1 can’t bear it, I can’t! . . . 
Send for the doctor! away^ sobbing, Krit also Jacob 

and Gregory"^, 

tAnya [to Betsy'\ Miss Elizabeth, darling, what am 1 to 
do now ? 

BETSY. Never mind, you go with them and I’ll arrange 
it all. [Exit], 

FIRST PEASANT. w4u, your reverence, how about the re¬ 
ception of the sum now ? 

second PEASANT. Let US settle up, and go. 

THIRD PEASANT [fumbUng wUk the packet of bank-nates^ 
Had I known. I’d not have come for the world. It's worse 
than a fever! ^ 

THEODORE ivAnitch [to Doorkeeper] Show them into my 
room. Ttiere’s a counting-board there. I’ll receive their 
money. Now go. 

DOORKEEPER. Comc along. 

THEODORE ivAnitch. And it’s Tanya you have to thank 
for it. But for her you’d not have had the land. 

FIRST PEASANT, That’s just it. As she made the proposal, 
so she put it into effect. 

THIRD PEASANT. Shc’s made men of us. Else what were * 
we ? We had so little land, no room to let a hen out, 
let’s say> not to mention the cattle. Good-bye, dear! 
When you get to the village, come to us and eat honey. 

SECOND PEASANT. Let me get home and I’ll start brew> 
ing the beer for the wedding! You will come ? 
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tAnya. Yes, ril come, 1*11 come! Simon, this 

is fine, isn»t it ? [ExetirU PecLsants], 

THEODORE ivAnitch. Mjnd, Tdnya, ivhen you have your 
house I’ll come to visit you. Will you have me ? 
k tAnya. Dear Theodore IvAnitch, just the same as we 
would our own father 1 [Embraces and kisses Atm]. 


Curtain 
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